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VJ ?. PaZ, or sut, was rent-free land thrown into a large holding to 
make up for some disadvantage the holding suffered under. This , 
was somewhat similar to mia in Gujar&t. 

8. Qahan, equivalent to girnnia in Gujar&t, was Imd he^nnder 
various terms of mortgage^ mostly alienated for village ^rposes. 

9. Pdlnuk, rent-free laud held by certain classes, smch as here¬ 

ditary district ofElcers and Brahmins. The exemptic^i^n extended in 
some instances only to the payment of fees t^^illage servants. 
These exemptions were similar to those enjoye^^y P&ndharpeshas 
in the Konkan, and were confined to the M division of 

the Haveli subdivision. The continuance ’ XeXprivilege is now 

Tk V 

restricted to holders in lineal descent from tu yiginal holders. 

There can be no doubt that the holders of minX^n land were the 
successors of the original holders of villages in copar^l^ny, who, 
under the term of Jaihddars (holders of jatJuh or shai W of vil¬ 
lages), were ansVeruble jointly and severally for the paAyment of 
the State revenues. The system, still preserved in Gujarl at in the 
hhdgddri and narvdddri villages, had disappeared under’(the dis¬ 
integrating effects of tho Mahratta, or perhaps previous T^Mussul- 
man, administration. In return for the privilege of payii%g as a 
general rule higher rents for their lands, Mirasdars had c pertain 
aristocratic privileges, such as presiding at village reli,«iow* 
ceremonials. 

In tho early days of British rule much correspondence pat^^sed 
on the subject of the position and rights of Mirtlsdars; but as^tdl. 
ryots have now equal rights as ocenpauts under the Survey 
one far more lasting and beneficial than the vague mirodt tenui*^ V» 
the use of the term gradually become obsolete, although \ 
socially tho descendants of Mirdsdars may still enjoy some slight * 
special consideration. Their numbers, as compared with those of ^ 
ordinary tenants, TOried in different parts of the country, the pro- \ 
portion in Pdxii having been thirteen to one, and in Bhimthadi 
nine to ten. \ 

Important members of the village communities, and aff^ctii^^ 
the revenue* adjpiniatratlou a good deal, inasmuch as the 
sites and i^s due to them by almost all claases wens oonsidei^bk, V 
were wbat were termed the Bdrahbalutadkrs, or twelve holden off 
in addition tothe headman or village aeoonntmtt {pitd 
f oi« ri< ' 7 * 
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kulkarni), entitled to the payment of haluia or fees. These -were 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, the washerman, the barber, the 
the silversmith or assayer, the idol-dresser, the water- 
cartiet^^the cnrrier, the rope-maker, the man who combined the 
offices ofVvatchman, publiq messenger, and goardianof boundaries, 
and the M^^jpmedan mulla or priest. In addition to these there 
was general!^ ^ Brahmin, to attend to religious ceremoniel, and 
occasionally a village watch of Bhfls or B&mosis. The services 
rendered by eacm of these may be sufficiently understood from 
their designations, ^hey were rendered to the State only by the 
assayer and mes’ (mahdr), and the headman and village 

accountant, ojr' jodivisions and districts there were the here¬ 
ditary revenue''buperinteudents (deshmukh) and accountants (desk’ 

i hese were formerly paid by a per-centage of the revenue 
) and perquisites from villages, and as the depositaries 
[.ion on all matters connected with revenue administra- 
n the early days of British rule, indispensable. 

Eull details, however, became gradually known, in the 
ce by the preparation of field registers and records of 
holdings, and subsequently by the measurement, classi- 
soils, and assessment of the Bevenue Survey, such 
re no longer required, and have been finally dispensed 
elements, into the particulars of which it is unnecessary 
h have secured a certain portion of the old emoluments 
e, and left the rcbt to be enjoyed by the descendants of 
as private property 

suue was partly levied by direct assessment on the land 
by personal cesses on the cultivators. Except in some 
lore each class of land had a separate rate supposed to 
fixed by Malik Ambar (1600 to 1626), Mirasdars paid 
rate, adjusted by varying the size of the higha mscording 
to the quality of the land. In some villages lump assessments 
were paid on blocks of land (mund), while in others each field in 
a mwid had its own rent. In the hilly country in the west the 
rent was fixed by an annual pakdni, or eye-estiinate,*of the out¬ 
turn of crops, the Government share of which, varying with 
different crops, was commnted to a money payment* In addition 
' these rents the personal cesses levied were estimated Oapt^dn 
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Bobextson to represeot about li per cent, of tbe produce. Of the 
cesses, some of the most unjust or harmful were abolished, but 
about twenty*four, among which were the following, were re¬ 
tained i—grain cess (gala pati), originally imposed to supply 
grain for forts and the Government studs; a straw cess, a butter 
cess, a grass cess, a firewood cess, oil cess, messenger cess, &c., &c. 
These were evidently original taxes in kind, levied for the use of 
€k)veisunent officers or forces, converted into money payments. 

Pfina was the only large town in the district, but there were a 
good many others, such as Oh4kan, Jejuri, Khed, Pabal, Sdsvar, 
and Taleg&on, which had a good deal of trade. 'Puna had suffered 
from the change of Government in consequence of the cessation of 
the great and lavish expenditure of Bdjirdo’s Court. 

The land and eager (miscellaneous) revenue in 1821 was 
Bs. 13,51,422, in ^addition to which Ks. 2,36,237 were derived from 
customs, and Bs. 25,931 fiom farms and town taxes. The cost o^ 
collection, exclusive of salaries to Europeans, was Bs. 93,666, or 
about 7 per cent, on the revenue. The annual settlements were 
made by the Collector on papers prepared by the village and dis¬ 
trict officers as long as only a village settlement was attempted. 
When the detailed settlement with individual ryots was com¬ 
menced, much of the work necessarily devolved on the Mdmlat- 
ddrs of subdivisions. The Collector and his establishment having 
in the first instance determined the gross amount each village had 
to pay, the M&mlatddr inquired into and fixed the share of this 
that each landholder should contribute; but as in this system 
there was no check on the Mamlatd^r to prevent collusion between 
him and the headman in unfairly distributing the individual pay¬ 
ments, it was arranged from 1821-22 that each holder should 
receive a writing (paid) stating the payment due by him, and pass 
an agreement to pay it. This system greatly reduced the power 
and tha emoluments of the village officers, as it relieved them of 
many of their duties. The Mdmlatd&r, in the distribntion of 
these payments, hod to be guided chiefly by the jemin jkd4d, a 
document profe^ng to show the cultivation of each plot of lattd > 
in the village, whi<ffi had to be carefully checked. Arxangemeitte . 
wein aleo made so that no instalment of revenue should he 
ab^ until the crop out of the proceeds of which it was suppe^^ 

7* • ‘ 
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to be met had been reaped; not to demand securitj for payment 
ex<»pt such as was provided by all the ryots of a village becoming 
mutually responsible for each other (this was as a rule a merely 
nominal proceeding); and to ensure receipts being given for all 
payments made. In this way, by giunting cash advances to assist 
ryots in their cultivation, by not unduly pressing for the payment 
of the revenue by distraint of property, and by other means, every 
endeavour was made to improve the condition of the agrioultural 
classes. In consequence of these measures, and notwithstanding 
the continued fall of prices that took place about this time, an 
increase of about 80,000 higlMg in cultivation, and of about 
Bs. 80,000 in revenue, was brought about in two years. But the 
continued fall in the price of grain caused a good deal of local 
distress and discontent. The monsoon of 1823-24, moreover, 
proved a failure, and the revenue, which had Ven Rs. 10,37,880 
in the previous year, fell to Bs. 7,30,910. The next year, 1824-25, 
was even worse: rain almost entirely failed. Little drinking- 
water, even, was left, and cattle died in large numbers, so that 
people began to desert the country. The Commissioner in the 
Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, and the Collector, Capt. Robertson, differed 
as to whether ovcr-assessineat had anything to do with the con¬ 
dition of the people, the latter niaintaining that, apart from the 
failure of rain, the chief cause of distress was the cessation of the 
old Court expenditure and che closing of the largo numbers of 
openings for employment connected with the Court and the army 
in the Feshva’s time. The collections of land revenue, notwith¬ 
standing the leniency shown to the ryots in their distressful 
circumstances, were in three years as follows:— 

1825- 26 . . . Rs. 6,08,600. 

1826- 27 . . . Bs. 9,00,660. 

1827- 28 . . . Bs. 12,55,620. 

The recovery from the bad effects of the season of 1824-25 vfsa 
thus extremely slow, and it had become evident that a rkdical 
change in the system of assessment, preceded by A detailed survey, 
was necessary to put matters to rights, Mr. Fringle, Assistant 
^Collector of Fdna, was accordingly appointedi in 1825, to carry out 
uoh a measure in the CoUeotorate. Having,Completed the mesr 
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surement of the subdivisions of Sivnor (Juimar), Pdbal, and 
Inddpur, Mr. Pringle, in 1828, reported to the following effect:— 

The principle of a share in the gross produce (to be levied bj the 
State), laid down both in the Institutes of Manu and the Hedaya, 
was carried out by Acbar’s minister, Todar Mull, in Hindustan 
(1560-1600), and by Malik Ambar in the Deccan (1600-26), and 
it was al&o that adopted in the Ceded Districts of Madras by Sir 
T. Munro, who was of opinion that the exaction of one-third of 
the gross produce by Government would be suflciently moderate 
to enable every landholder to derive a rent from the land ho 
cultivated. The proportion, however, which could be exacted 
without absorbing the whole of the rent must vary with the num¬ 
bers, wealth, and skill of the people. It was not unlikely that at 
the time at which Sir T. Munro wrote two-thirds of the gross 
produce might have left a rent to the holders of land. It might 
do so when the net produce equalled half of the gross produce, 
but would exclude from cultivation land the net produce of which 
only amounted to one-fifth of the gross. Accordingly he con¬ 
sidered that the net produce of land after payment of all expenses 
was the only fair measure of the power of the land to pay assess¬ 
ment. That surplus must vary in relation to the gross produce 
in different soils, and therefore any tax proportioned to the gross 
produce must be unequal to the extent of such variation. 

This inequality, by creating an artificial monopoly in favour of 
the best soils, which yield the greatest net produce, must tend tt. 
restrict the extension of cultivation to less favourably circum¬ 
stanced lands, and check production, and would thus take more 
from the body of the people than it would briug into the treasury. 
The net produce being, then, the only accurate standard of valu¬ 
ation, in proportion as the assessment is regulated by it would the 
burden be distributed in the manner most favourable to the general 
trealth and prosperity of the country. The net produce should 
therefore be the recognized basis of operations, whatever might 
be the difficulty of ascertaining it. Mr. Pringle’s object bAd 
accordingly been to class all soils as nearly as possible aoeoif^ing 
to their net produce: that is, that portion of the whole tnoQe?' 
.Value of the average gross produce, estimated at an averUge 
which Temained«after deducting all outgoings on account 
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and capital, eaoli item of these being calculated at its ordinary and 
average rate. 

The agency by which all this had to be ascertained was not 
altogether satisfactory, as the assessors were Brahmins unae> 
quainted with agriculture. The opinions of the ryots themselves 
on such points were of little use, but the information drawn from 
them by the address of the assessors was very profitable. Mr. 
Pringle's method of classification was to arrange^ the soils in 
classes varying with the soil in each village, there being seldom 
more than nine classes in dry-crop and three or four in garden 
and rice lands. When tht*ro were more than one class in a field, 
the average was taken. This was done by the advice and with 
the assistance of the ryots, whose local knowledge made them the 
best judges of the capabilities of the soils, while the assessor 
availed himself of the opposite interests of tho holders and of 
his experience in other villages to guard against unfoimess or 
inequality. 

The classification being completed, the assessor proceeded to 
observe and record accurately the distinguishing characteristics 
of each class. Then he determined, from the evidence of the most 
experienced and intelligent ryots, the nature of the crops usually 
grown in each class, the most approved course of rotation, the 
average amount of produce in ordinary years, and the several 
items of expenditure incurred according to the usual syvtcm of 
cultivation adopted by ryots in middling circumstances, &om the 
time of ploughing to that of selling the produce. In tracing the 
details of each of these no circumstance, however trivial, likely to 
contribute to the accuracy of the result was omitted. Tho 
evidence as to produce was verified by actual experiments on 
crops in different classes of soil, and by comparison with similar 
experiments in other villages. This grain produce was converted 
into money at the average of twenty year’s prices taken from 
grain-denlers’ books, either in the village or in the nearest market,, 
and if the latter was at any considerable distance an allowance 
was made for cost of transport. ** 

In fixing these averages care was taken to procure them for 
all the nillages for the same years and months, and to see that 
the same weights and measures were used. In^computing the 
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^cpense of cultivation the number of bollocks required for a 
plough in each description of soil in a given quantity of land -vras 
ascertained by an estimate of their daily work, and the annual" 
charge per acre on this account was calculated with reference to 
the cost of their food, their ordinary purchase price in the neigh¬ 
bouring markets and a fair interest on such cost, the numbers of 
years for which they generally lasted, and insurance against 
casualties. The cost of manual labour per acre was in like man¬ 
ner determined by the number of bands required to cultivate a 
given quantity of land, and their wages at tbe current village rates 
iu cases where hired labourers h.Td to be employed. The cost of 
seed aud manure, of implements, fees to artificers and village 
officers, sacrifices and offerings, and every item of labour or stock 
that could possibly form a charge on produce before it was taken 
to market, with i|Lterest at the rate customary, on tolerable security, 
on aU advances from which a return was not immediale^were all 
calculated, and a fair allowance made for insurance in all cases 
of risk. These particulars, with the authority for them, were 
recorded for every description of soil, aud the difference between 
the money value of the gross produce aud the expense of cultiva¬ 
tion thus estimated formed in each case the standard by which its 
power of paying assessment might be brought into compaxison 
with that of any other description in any other part of the 
country. 

The relative values of soils being thus fixed, the next process, 
that of fixing the positive assessment on each kind of soil, was 
determined by the amount of past collections, the area according 
to local measures being converted into acres where accounts had 
been. regularly kept, and where not, by an approximate estimate. 
For this purpose it was assumed that preference in cultivation is 
generally given to the best classes of soils; and the averngis/ 
uumhex of bighas per acre in each class having been a8certaine4,:; 
by the Survey, the number of highas recorded as oultivateds^i^i 
each year was converted into acres in that proportion, commenei^i. 
with the Hbighesi class a^d descending successively through the 
Others nn^l jihe-whole’recorded area was accounted for. All c^es' 
and fees, except those pf Balotedare already allor^ .^A in (the^ 

: esHcnlation eaE|)an^tnse, wera. induded in the i. ITo 
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allo^anco was made for remissions on account of indmdual 
poverty, and detached cases of lands held on Mol leases were not 
taken into account. 

The area aud assessment having been ascertained, the quality 
of the land had to be considered, a matter that had been over¬ 
looked in former surveys. It was obvious that a rate leviedjFrom 
cultivated land only, which was presumably the best, if applied 
indiscriminately to all land, would be too high, fo avoid this, 
the cultivated area of each year was arranged in the classes fixed 
by the Survey by ascertaining, where possible, the fields that had 
been actually cultivated, and, where it was not possible, by assum¬ 
ing preference in cultivation to have been given to each superior 
class in succession. The whole land thus reduced was then 
brought to the standard of the first class by allowing a deduction 
in the nominal number of acres in each class in proportion to the 
deficiency in its net produce. Thus, if there were twenty acres of 
the second class, and the proportion of net produce per acre in 
that class was to that of the first as one to two, they would be 
taken as ten acres. The number of cultivated acres in each year 
being thus estimated in land of the best quality, the sum, divided 
by the recorded area of cultivation in any year, would give for 
that year the rate per acre in such land, and the average of those 
rates for the whole number of years of which accounts were pro¬ 
curable would give the rate of assessment on the best land of each 
village as fixed from ])a8t collections. This being adjusted to 
each of the inferior classes in the proportion of its net produce 
would give accurately the rate for those classes with reference to 
the same data. All these calculations completed, the general 
register of lands and tenures was then made out. The effect of 
these operations would, in Mr. Pringle’s opinion, evidently bo to 
distribute over the whole land of each village, in proportion to 
its net produce, the average amount of its ascertained payments 
in past times. 

The assessors having completed their part of the business, 
their work came under the inspection of the Head Assessor, who 
compared that of each with that of other assessors elsewhere. 
The classification was inspected, and the complaints of the lyots 
heard; the estimates of the assessors wore closely scrutinized, aU 
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particulars recorded, and apparent inaccuracies or errors traced 
to their sources. If satisfactory, the work was then confirmed by 
the Head Assessor, who, when the returns of all had been com¬ 
pared, combined them and generalized for the purpose of equal¬ 
izing the rates of assessment in different villages. He distributed 
among' these, according to the proportion of their net produce, 
the total average amount realised from the whole. This was 
effected by ca^Jculating the value of net produce and assessment 
of all lands in the district at the rates fixed by the assessors for 
the separate villages, when the former of these sums divided by 
the latter would give the average proportion of the assessment to 
the net produce in the whole district. This being applied to 
each class of land in every village, determined the accurate rate 
of assessment for that class with reference to the rest of the land 
in the same district and the payments of the whole in past 
times. 

All this was revised carefully in similar detail in Mr. Pringle’s 
office. The general principles that had been followed were in¬ 
quired into; the information collect«*d was compared with facts 
observed and recorded elsewhei‘e under similar circumstances. 
The value of the evidence, authenticity of accounts, and reasons 
for the several operations were weighed and considered; the 
complaints of ryots wore heard and investigated, and, where 
practicable, fields themselves inspected, and errors discovered in 
the course of the iuquiry corrected. The proportion of the rate* 
of assessment to the net produce was then compared with that 
in other districts, the opinions of hereditary officers and others 
invited, and, on a consideration of all the circumstances, the rates 
of settlement proposed by the Head Assessor were revised or 
confirmed or lowered. In such cases increases or decreases were 
made out by a per-centage in all the rates. Mr. Pringle admitted 
that the prosecution of the settlement on this basis would involve 
a degree of detail that would seriously impede its progress, but 
he was satisfied that no step could bo abridged without sacrificing 
a proportionat<f degree of accuracy. Allowing that the detailed 
nature of the investigation would preclude a strict inquiry into 
minutiee on the part of the supervising officers, he held that 
ecoasionol examination into the reasons given for proposals would 
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keep a cheek on subordinates, especiailj as they had to reoord the 
grounds on which they based all their proceedings. It would 
saTO much time and trouble if rates were accepted unsupported 
by anything but his own idea of their suitability, but he thought 
he would fail in his duty if he did not explain, stop by step, his 
reasons for ail his proposals. His general idea was to place all 
lands exactly in the same relative positions they would hold 
if there were no assessment, that is, so as to admit of their yield¬ 
ing a rent to the owners progressively increasing in amount from 
the worst to the best soils, according to quality. The positive 
value of the rent would of course depend on the moderation of 
the share of the net produce that Government under the exigen¬ 
cies of the circumstances would be content with. This would be 
as large as it could be consistently with the payment of revenue 
and preserving in full vigour the resources of,the country. If 
the whole net produce were taken, the productive energies of the 
country might remain unimpaired; but there would be no rent, 
and therefore no property in the soil. If land were assessed in 
an increasing ratio to its net produce, the same effect would be 
produced, though in a less degree. If assessment was imposed 
in any other proportion than that of the net produce of land, 
rent would increase, possibly in some lands to a higher amount 
than it could have attained to if there had been no assessment; 
but an unprofitable direction would be given to cultivation, and 
the resources of the countiy would be kept below their natural 
level. By proportioning the assessment to the net .produce, and 
keeping the estimate of that proportion moderate, the productive 
powers of the country would bo preserved unimpaired, and at the 
same time the desirable object of giving a saleable value to landed 
property would be attained. It was true that, however accurately 
the assessment might be proportioned to the net produce at first, 
it would no longer preserve that character when the increase or 
decline of population, capital, and agricultural skill might have 
produced a change in existing relations. In the former case it 
would bear unequally on the best, and in the lattef on the worst 
lands $ but this was inseparable from tbe nature of rent) and 
could not be avoided under any other system* 

The measure of assessment fixed the Head^Assessor on the 
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data furniaUed by tbe assessors was 61*75 of the net produce, 
applied indiscriminately to all classes of land in all viDages. It 
was found that the general result was to reduce the assessments 
of the better lands and increase those of inferior lands, which was 
probably to be traced to the ukti and sosti systems (explained 
above), in heavily assessing the former, and letting off the latter 
cheaply. But whatever the cause of this, it was evident that the 
old assessments were not founded on any proportion of the gross 
produce, as that would have led to a contrary result. 

On these principles Mr. Pringle was permitted to revise the 
settlements of several subdivisions. The system followed by him 
has been explained in full detail in his own words, lest there 
should be any doubt about the description, as Mr. Pringle is still 
alive, and it would otherwise be hard to apply to it the term of 
utter impractical^ility which the exigencies of history necessitate. 
The theory that assessment can bo more correctly based on the net 
than on the gross produce of laud is, of course, true, as the cost 
of raising an equal amount of produce on lands of various quali¬ 
ties aud differently situated must vary considerably; but it is 
difficult to imagine how anything hut a reliance on the magic 
power of figures could have led an able man to conceive that he 
could evolve a system that would establish the true relative values 
of lands to each other out of returns of their actual out-turn sup¬ 
plied by interested parties, however much checked by experiments 
on crops and in other ways, put together for calculation by non-* 
agnculturists. The result, which will be noticed hereafter, was 
that the whole of the operations were pronounced untrustworthy, 
and the measurements, as well as the assesments founded on them^ 
were in most cases cancelled. 

The first subdivisions settled on the principles proposed by 
Mr. Pringle were Sivner (now Junnar) and PAbal. In the western 
valley (khosi) of Madh the inhabitants were chiefly Kolis, people 
always ready on trifling pretexts to revert to their old habits of 
plundering.^ As the adoption of new rates according to the pro¬ 
portion given Above would have more than doubled the assess¬ 
ments of these people, it was thought advisable, although the 
quality of the soil would have Justified the increase, to mako a 
reduction of 20 per ceiit, in the rates. In the two subdivisions) as 
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a whole, the total assessment fixed by the Head Assessor ou the 
basis of former payments was Rs. 4,79,804. This was reduced, 
on general considerations, to Rs. 4,12,752, being in the proportion 
of 54*03125 of the estimated net produce. This assessment 
exceeded the tanlcM, or total, of Malik Ambar’s settlement by 
Bs. 58,430, but was E&. 61,190 below the average of past collec¬ 
tions. 

The next subdivision settled was Indiipur. It h%d, at the com¬ 
mencement of British rule, been placed under the Collector of 
Ahmadnagar, and its settlement made, as in Junnar and P&bal, 
by imposing the full fanMi't, as shown in the revenue records; 
this was, however, to be reached only by gradual enhancements. 
For three yeais, as the rates were moderate, prices high, and 
crops good, Inda[iur flourished; l)ut from a fill in prices in 
1822-23 and the almo'st complete failure of the yains in 1823-24, 
the condition of the peoj)lo was greatly impoverished. 

In 1826 the Collector of Puna, to which district it had been 
transferred, tried to restore the country by granting village leases 
for five years at rentals increasing to 25 pei cent, beyond Malik 
Ambar’s tankJid. Many of the villages refused these moderate 
terms, and those who accepted them failed in their engagements 
in 1826-27. As this plan had idled, the land was let on ahtif 
or short terms, a a people were willing to accept them. 

Mr. Pringle found the country in a wretched, half-deserted 
state. The materials on which to base a revision were very scanty. 
Many of the ryots had left, and of those who were present many 
were merely ri, or casual cultivators, who took no interest in 
the proceedings. The general proportions of past collections to 
net produce fixed by tho Head Assessor was 25 per cent. This 
low rate was traceable to the accounts procurable, all relating to 
tho late unfavourable years, including several in which laud had 
been let out on low rentals. Sufficient allowance did not appear 
to have been made for tho uncertainty of the rainfall in this tract 
of country, but even taking this into consideration, Mr. Pringle 
thought it right to raise the Head Assessor’s j^opoaed settle¬ 
ment by 12| per cei\t., making the Government demand up to 
28j^ per cent, of the estimated net produce. Due allowance being 
made for the precarious rainfall, this would probably be equal to 
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45 per cent., or 9 per cent, less than the proportion fixed in 
Junnar and Pabal. 

All but one village seemed satisfied with the settlement, and in 
this, after actual inspection, the Head Assessor’s rates were con¬ 
firmed. This total settlement, which came to Bs. 1,75,320, was 
raised to Bs. 1,97,232, and, with the well assessment of Bs. 4,130, 
came*to Bs. 2,01,362; this was Bs. 59,869 more than the tankJuit 
Bs. 40,495 loss than the Mahratta total assessment and 

Bs. 20,680 in'" excess of average past collections. It included 
alienated as well as Government land. On the latter alone the 
assessment was increased by 76^ per cent., but this was not con¬ 
sidered of any importance when the low rates at which the land 
had been let at the time of the settlement were taken into account. 
Great changes in the assessments on individual holdings and 
villages no doubt took place, owing to the irregularity of 
former assessments, but Mr. Fringle was of opinion that even 
Mirasdars bad no right to complain of an increase, as no title to 
exemption was conveyed to them either in the public records or 
by old title-deeds. They were, indeed, generally assessed more 
highly than other tenants under Native rule, whereas in Junnar 
and Pabal the payments were on the whole reduced by about 
25 per cent. 

In addition to Junnar, Pabal, and Indapur, Mr. Pringle’s 
settlements were introduced into the subdivisions of Bhimthadi, 
Puraudhar, and Khed between 1829 and 1831, and into those of 
Haveli, Maval and Mohol (now in Sholapur) in 1830-31; but in 
practice the new rates were never actually enforced. The nominal 
increases of assessment were in Bhimthadi 18|- per cent., and in 
Purandhar 33 q- per cent.; whilst in IChed the new lu^tes caused a 
reduction of 27^ per cent. Owiug to the failure of rain in 
1829-30 large remissions had to be given, and balances due were 
allowed to remain outstanding. In 1830 and 1832 there were 
again failures of rain, and it being evident that his rates could 
not be collected, Mr. Pringle himself, in 1831, proposed that they 
should be'lowered by one-third. The Bevenue Oommissioner, on 
being refeixed to by Government, considered that a mere redac¬ 
tion of rates would be insufficient. As there were strong glrounds 
for doubting tjjie accuracy of the measurements, as well as the 
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other operations of Mr. Pringle’s settlement, owing to suspicions 
of the dishonestj of his subordinates, whom the intricacy of 
his inquities had prevented Mr. Pringle from efiEiciently super¬ 
intending, he proposed that a special inquiry should be made into 
the whole matter. The Collector reported that the work was so 
full of inaccuracies and frauds that it could not safely be made 
the basis of fresh assessments. Numerous cases of fraudf were 
discovered, and some of Mr. Pringle’s subordinates were convicted 
on criminal charges and punished. A special ofElcer was appointed 
to make detailed inquiries, and Government finally came unwil¬ 
lingly to the conclusiou that the whole of Mr. Pringle’s survey 
and assessment must be set aside. Being satisfied that they could 
not be made the basis of any revision, they directed that the 
whole operation should be commenced de novo. 

This was the commencement of the now well-known Bombay 
Bevenue Survey and Assessment. It was decided that under the 
general superintendence and direction of the Eevenue Commis¬ 
sioner the work in each subdivision or Taluka should be carried 
out by the Collector or his assistant in charge of it, aided either 
by an Engineer or other competent military officer. Yarious 
officers were appointed, the chief of whom were Lieut, (subse¬ 
quently Sir G.) Wingate and Mr. Qoldsmid, of the Civil Service, 
who wero to survey Mohol and Madha. Ind^pur was to be sur¬ 
veyed under Lieut. Nash on the same system as that adopted in 
Mohol and M4dha. Bhimthadi, Furandhar, £hed, M4val, Junnar, 
P4bel, Sholapur, B4rsf, and Haveli, were ail to be undertaken by 
different officers on a uniform sjstom. 

Two important revenue reforms were introduced about this 
time; one the appointment of Mah^lkaris in charge of portions of 
subdivisions to relievo the Mdmlatdars, and the other the abolition 
of transit duties, which the Collector, Lieut. Wingate, and other 
authorities believed to be one of the chief causes of the ryots’ 
poverty, ^ 

The frauds and oppression exercised by village and inferior 
Government officers under Mr. Pringle’s system halving been put 
a stop to, Xndipur had somewhat recovered, and it was under 
rather more favombla drcumstances that Messrs. Goldamid and 
Wingate introduced their new system in 1837* into the petty 
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divisioa of Kalas. Hr. Pringle’s meaauremeiits were adopted in 
all Tillages In whiok the error on examination proved to be less 
than 10 per cent., but in all cases in which it was greater the 
whole village was re-measured. The whole of the old nlnjaaifiAa- 
tion of soils was rejected. The soils were then arranged in three 
groups, black, rod, and yellow, according to the colour of them, 
each |;roup containing three subdivisions. These nine grades 
were valued relatively according to the following scale ;— 

Roas (each lia of a Rapee). 


First black 

. 300 

Second black 

. 240 

Third black . 

... .175 

First red . 

. 230 

Second red 

. 130 

Tl^rd red 

60 

First yellow 

. 100 

Second yellow . 

60 

Third yellow . 

35 


The classers, in classing the soil, were bound to look to its in¬ 
trinsic quality alone, by digging in several places in each field to 
ascertain the depth of earth, and assigning a lower value for shal¬ 
lowness, and for such other visible faults as an excessive quantity 
of stones, sand, lime, &c., too sloping a surface, or want of proper 
natural drainage. Other points, such as distance of fields from 
the village site or water, were not to affect the classification, and 
were merely to be noted for the consideration of the assessing 
officer. Where the soil in any field came under several classes, 
the area under each was to be ostimated and an average struck. 
In the classification of garden lands under wells it was found im¬ 
possible to estimate tbe comparative values of the lands without 
ascertaining the quantity and permanency of the supply of water 
in the wells. It was then attempted to divide the lands into 
classes, but the operation was found to be so complex, from its 
depmiding bn so many different circumstances, that the attempt 
was abandoned, and an assessment fixed on each garden, l^ach 
well had a nominal number of acres assigned to it, assessed at Bs. 2 
each. The highest assessment, inclusive of diy-orop rate, placed 
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on the land watered bj one water-bag was Bs. 10. The assessment 
was on the entire garden, and the determination of the difEerent 
shares to be paid bj the partners in it was left to the people 
themselves, so as to prevent the interference of native officials. 

At this early stage of the Survey operations the system of 
dividing each tract of country into groups of villages for maximum 
rates of assessment according to climate and market faicilities 
does not appear to have been adopted. The maximum rate for the 
whole subdivision was 300 reas or 12 annas for lilie first black, 
which was intrinsically the best soil; and other inferior lands 
were assessed according to the proportion in reas given above. 
The general result of the revision in the 73| villages first settled 
was to reduce the rental from Es. 99,030 in 1836-37 to Es, 72,790 
in 1837-38, or 26 per cent. 

In 1838-39 the Survey settlement was introduced into the 
Kurkuinb petty division in Bhimthadi, which was contiguous to 
Indapur. The petty division was similar in its climate and other 
respects to Indapur, but the Pimpalgaon division in the west had 
a much more certain and abundant rainfall. Kurkumb was in a 
very depressed condition, owing to the ravages of cholera and 
other causes. More than half the arable land was waste, the 
villages were mined, constant remissions were required, and out¬ 
standing balances accumulated. The circumstances being very 
similar to those of Indapur in all respects save that of nearness to 
the market of Puna, the same rates of assessment were adopted 
with an addition of 10 per cent, on the latter account. 

In 1840 the Collector reported that where the new Survey rates 
had been introduced nearly all the land had been taken up, and 
in Kurkumb there was an increase of 14,537 acres. 

In 1839-40 the larger division of Bhimthadi, Pimpalgdon, was 
revised. This had gone through the same trials as Kurkumb, 
and the people were but little better off than those in the latter. 
On the other hand, the rainfall was better, and enabled hdjrif a 
higher-priced grain than javdri, to be produced. It had also the 
advantage of being nearer to good markets than loddpar. Ac¬ 
cordingly the maximum rate was fixed at 15a. in place of 12a., an 
increase of 25 per cent., which gave an average rale of 7a. lOp. 
the acre on dry-crop lands. This vras raised bejfWeen 4 and 5 per 
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cent, by Li^ut. Wingate. The averaoje in Ind&pur had been 
5a. lip., and in Kurkumb 6a. 6p. 

In 1841 the result of the revision in Inddpur was farourably 
reported on. Population was increasing, the Government revenue 
had increased, remissions fallen, and the condition of the people 
had perceptibly improved, in consequence of the new rates. The 
use oi^ carts in place of pack-bullocks had also become much more 
general. , 

A comparison between the acreage under cultivation in the 
two subdivisions in the last year of Mr. Pringlc’e settlement and 
the years 1840-41 and 1841-42 showed as follows.— 

Laot Year uf Old 

Settlement. 1840-41. 1811-42. 

Inddpur . . 140,387 223,170 720,144 

Bhimthadi^ . 86,036 152,595 157,584 

The spread of tillage had in fact been so rapid that the culti¬ 
vation was superficial. This was also shown by the stock of cattle 
in tho district not keeping pace with the increased area under the 
plough. 

In revising, in 1838, the Survey reports on which the new system 
was sanctioned. Government approved of no attempt having been 
made to show what proportion of produce it was proposed to take 
as revenue. They thought it would be as well at once to drop 
this unattainable object, which seemed to elude inquiry. It was 
proper that the consideration of the extrinsic value of lauds, as 
distinguished from the intrinsic value, to which alone the classers 
were to look in classifying the land, should be left for the con¬ 
sideration of the oflScer fixing the rates, who could give due weight 
to such points as facility for irrigation and procuring manure, 
vicinity of roads, markets, &c. The great principle to bo observed 
was to fix tho assessment so low that while it gave the State its 
fair dues, it should not encroach on the just share of produce 
which the agricultural classes should reanve. The assessment on 
gardens was in reality a well-tax, but the area was so small that 
it was not of mudh importance. The principle of a higher assess¬ 
ment on such lands might be admitted as correct, but it was 
doubtful whether it would not Jbe advisable to suspend the opera¬ 
tion of the principio in order to encourage the sinking- of new 
voit. zi. 8 
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wells and the preserTation oi old ones, objects of vit^ importance 
in such a district as Indapur. The countrj being considered bj 
the local officers well able to bear the proposed rates, however, f 
Government would not interfere to make any change; but, as the 
standard of future prices was imcertain, and this was a first ex¬ 
periment, would only guarantee the rates for ten years from 
1838-39, and declared their intention to continue the settlement 
for a further period if the beneficial effects expected from it were 
found to have resulted. The rates had not been fixed on such 
perfect and decisive principles as to justify Government in limit¬ 
ing their demand to them under every change of circumstances to 
which the country could by any possibility be liable. Events have 
fully justified these pregnant words; for while the value of agri¬ 
cultural produce has on an average more than doubled, the intro¬ 
duction of railways and the opening up of t^e country by the 
construction of roads must tend to keep up the general standard. 
The rise of some and the fall of other markets has considerably 
changed, and still continues to change, the relative value of land 
in different parts of the country in such a manner as to necessi¬ 
tate the readjustment of the tax upon it. In addition to this, 
the fall in the value of silver and in the rates of exchange, coupled 
with the great development of the trade in Indian wheat, consti¬ 
tutes a circumstance bearing on the assessment of the land of the 
ultimate effect of which we have even yet no firm basis for 
forming a reliable judgment. The rates wore subsequently 
guaranteed for thirty ^ears. 

In 1841 an order was issued by Government, on a proposal by 
the Bevenue Commissioner, with regard to daleram, or hill land* 
cultivated with koitd, or hill-hook, that 12a. per koitd might bo 
levied in the Ehed, Maval, and Sivner (Junnar) subdivisions, 
care being taken that the system should be confined to such lands 
as were not capable of continuous cultivation, and therefore could 
not be included in ryots' permanent holdings, or brought under 
the field settlement of the Survey. All that was capable of con¬ 
tinuous eultivarion was to be dealt with bjr the Survey and 
regularly assessed. In HaveU, Parandhar, and P4bal the prac¬ 
tice appears to hare been to levy an assessment of ^ a Ing^ on 
annhsd inspection estimates of tbe'aifea cultiyated. 
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In 1841'-42 Bettlemonts were introduced into the Pdbal and 
Haveli subdivisions. With regard to the former, Lieut. Wingate 
reported that although the people were better off than in the rest 
of the Deccan, and many Mfr/lsdars were still in existence, the 
country was far from prosperous. The villages were neglected, 
and cultivation was stationary at about 105,000 acres, about oue- 
third of the arable land being still waste. Out of Mr. Pringle’s 
dry-crop assegsmeut of Es. 1,55,000, there had been collected, 
during the twelve years (1829 to 1841) for which it had been in 
force, an average of only Es. 72,000. In the first three years of 
British rule the collections bad been very heavy, averaging 
Es. 1,60,000. In the fourth year they fell to Es. 1,08,000, and 
thenceforward they hod grown less and less. The early Coll ctors 
had drained the country of its agricultural wealth, and caused the 
distress and poverty into which the ryots had been plunged. 

The measurements by Mr. Pringle’s survey proved to be fairly 
correct, and were adopted. Eemissious and outstanding balances 
had been heavier daring the twelve years in which his rates wore 
in force than in the previous nine years of British rule. The rain¬ 
fall was fairly uniform, except in a few of the eastern villages, and 
about equal to that in PimpalgHon. Its markets wore at Pdna 
and other places, as in Haveli. There was a good deal of garden 
land, both, channel and well-watered, in the Ansari port of the 
subdivision. Out of 5,900 acres, 3,900 were mnd^r wells, 950 under 
channels, and 1,150 under the two combined, but lands irrigated 
from wells had hitherto not paid extra rates. 

It was now proposed to apply to these lands the system adopted 
in the eastern districts, and to levy from one to three rupees per 
acre beyond the dry-crop rates, an exception being made to this 
in the case of one villago which had almost a permanent supply 
from a dam thrown across the Mina river. 

The proposals for the pitch of the dry-crop rate were various, 
those proposed by Lieut. Eobertson being 33 por cent, above 
those of Indipor (as in Bhimthadi); those by the Assistant 
Superintendent, tkipt. Landon, 68‘3 per cent, higher than in 
Indipur; and those 1^ lieut. Wingate 10 per cent, below the 
latter, or 58*3 above those .of Indipur. The last of these were 
approved by Qovdmmenti and would raise the assessment by 
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about Bs. 20,000, or 26 per cent, above Bs. 77,000, the average 
collections of the twelve years ending with 1841, if all the arable 
land was brought under cultivation. This settlement included 
the Ausari or northern group in the subdivision, consisting of 
thirty-four villages. The measurements in some villages were 
found to vary from 17 to 52 per cent, in excess of the real area, 
and such villages were re-measured; in those where the variation 
was under 10 i>er cent, the measurements were adopted. 

As this portion was nearer the hills, the rainfall was more 
certain than in the east, and the difiEerence between the richer 
and poorer soils less marked than in the latter part of the country. 
'The rainfall in a few villages in the north-west, which were sur- 
jrounded by hills, was specially large and certain. 

In 1820 the revenue hod been Es. 80,260, but by 1828 it had 
fallen to Bs. 44,870; under Mr. Pringle’s settlement it fell in 
1836 to Rs. 35,270, and since then it had fluctuated between 
Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 40,000, or less than half of what it had yielded 
in 1820. Out of 75,177 acres 55,970 were cultivated and 19,207 
waste. It was thus evident that there was great need of reform 
in the assessment. 

The Havcli subdivision was re-assessed in 1841. Being situated 
to the west of Bhiinthadi, its rainfall was more certain than that 
of the latter. Near Piina the grazing-land was very valuable, 
and as there was a large demand for grass, grain, vegetables, and 
fruit in the city, the prices of agricultural produce were from 20 
to 25 per cent, higher than iu Bhimthadi. As the red soils in 
the east of the subdivision approached more nearly to the black, 
and became more suited for the raising of wheat and grain, a 
change was made in the classifleation scale, and the former had 
four instead c)£ three classes given to them. From this time 
forward tho distinctive names given in the scale to soils of dif¬ 
ferent colours were done away with, and classification proceeded 
entirely according to the anna classes. 

In the first twelve years of British rule the average nominal 
rental had been Es. 1,25,000, and in the last ten'" 1,07,760 j in the 
former period the collections had averaged Bs. 74,000, and in the 
latter only Bs. 68,000. Some improvemeat had been brought 
about by the grant of leases with gradually increasing rentals. 
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but, notwithstanding these concessions, the subdivision was suffer- 
ing from a high nominal assessment with constant remissions and 
balances. In the ten years subsequent to Mr. Pringle’s settlement 
these had slightly increased, and the revenue considerably dimi¬ 
nished, as shown above. The maximum dry-crop rate proposed 
was 550 reas, which, as compared with the 300 reas of Indapur, 
gave an increase of over 83 per cent. For rice land, of which the 
area was small, an extra assessment of Bs. 3 an acre beyond the 
dry-crop rate was proposed; and for garden land, as in Bhimthadi, 
rates varying from E. 1 to lls. 3 extra. The .general result was 
estimated to give a rental of Rs 72,<>00 on dry-crop, and Bs. 5,000 
on garden and rice land, or a total of Rs. 77,000; adding Es. 15,000 
(fees to village officers, &c.) to this, the total came to Es. 92,000, 
or Es. 9,000 beyond the average of ten years* collections. These 
proposals were ijanctioned, and it was directed that in neither 
Bhimthadi nor Havcli was any land to be assigned for free 
pasturage, but that the right to graze oU waste lauds was to he 
sold told by field. Permission had been asked to allow the Survey 
officers to raise the proposed rates by 9 per cent for villages in 
the neighbourhood of Pdna oii account of tht^ advantage of its 
market, and lower them for the distant villages by 5 per cent. In 
giving sanction to this, Government ruled that such increase or 
decrease must be considered experimental on account of the diflBl- 
culty of the operation. 

In 1841 a Report on the Survey system, comparing it with 
those in the North-West Provinces and Madras, prepared by Mr. 
Ghldsmid and Lieut. Wingate, was submitted tt* Government. 
Prom this the following useful arguments and information may 
be gathered. It maintains that all the most important parts of 
the system in the North-West Provinces had been adopted in 
Bombay, and those only omitted which were impracticable from 
local considerations. The Court of Directors had objected that 
too much was left to the discretion of individual officers, and no 
fixed system as to the mode of settlement had been laid down. 
However much* this might have been the case at first, the objec¬ 
tion certainly no longer existed. As there was seldom any 
necessity for boundary surveys, as in the North-West, the 
scientific survey* of boundaries and areas of every village, 
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which onlj served topographical and geographical purposes, 
was dispensed with. It was not required for revenue purposes, 
and it would add enormously to the expense to mahe it in addition 
to tho held measurements, none of the cost of which it would 
save. 

The objection of the Government o£ India to the same officers 
supervising measurement and classification of soils as well as the 
assessment, on the ground of their supposed tendency to fix the 
revenue deiiiauds too much on speculative and uncertain data, 
and consequently to over-asaess, had been disproved in practice, 
as the revenue ofiicers as a rule objected to the assessments being, 
if anything, too l(»w. It was indispensable that the mechanical ‘ 
portion of tho Survey operations should be under the general 
control of the settling officer. The result of the contrary system 
had been shown in the uselessness of what had been intended 
for a revenue survey iu Gujarsit in about 1820 for revenue pur¬ 
poses. In the North-West Provinces tho actual measurements on 
which the settlement depended were made subsidiarily by esta¬ 
blishments under the revenue officers thomselvos. The objections 

<t 

were really applicable to Sir T. Munro’s Madras system, and not 
to that of tho Deccan. At tho point where the duties of a settle¬ 
ment officer in tho North-West commenced, a mass of informa¬ 
tion had already been collected by the Bombay Survey officers in 
much greater detail than the former got together for their settle¬ 
ments. These details were, however, not so minute as to lead 
Government to doubt tho accuracy of the work, as had been tho 
case in Mr. Pringle’s survey. They were only carried out with 
regard to measurement and classification of soils where they were 
absolutely necessary as a check on subordinates. The assessment 
was not based on speculative or uncertain data, but on the same 
documents as in the North-West, such as accounts of past realisa¬ 
tions of revenue, &c. All reports on such matters were forwarded 
to Government through the Collectors and Bevenue Commissioner, 
who had thus the oppurtunity of testing their accuracy by means 
of their own local knowledge and experience. Oiie piinoipal test 
was the contentment of the ryots, which was amply proved by 
their struggling for land that they could not even cultivate fo;r 
leveral seasons, merely to secure tbe right of oceuiuuac^ Idir them- 
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selves, thus proving that land had'acciuired a value which it did 
not possess before the settlement. 

No estates were in any way created or disturbed in Bombay. 
Villages with known boundaries were taken as they stood. An 
accurate record was made of the extent, position, and capability 
of each field or number, and although there was no scientific defini¬ 
tion bf boundaries of villages, the maps showed the relative posi¬ 
tions of fields, roads, rivers, village sites, Ac., suflScicntly for all 
practical purposes. These maps were much superior to the 
Khusrch maps of the North-West. No portion of different estates 
being included in the same numbei, any apportionment of the 
rent or land-tax was unnecessary, and the systom admitted of the 
freest transport of property either by judicial process or private 
agreement. Any extension of cultivation ia Madras without a 
corresponding increase of payment was interdicted, as in Bombay; 
but so far from this acting as a check on cultivation in the latter, 
the fear was always lest cultivation should bo extended too rapidly, 
and beyond the means of the people to keep up. The Bombay 
chain and cross-staff measurements of fields were checked by 
measurements with the theodolite by Europeans, and the average 
amount of error discovered in the former was under 2 per cent.; 
whereas in Madras the survey, unchecked by any scientific opera¬ 
tions, was left to the honesty of the measurers. 

In describing Munro’s system of classification of soils and 
assessment the Board of Eeventte’remarked that, if made with 
tolerable accuracy, it would suffice for purposes of assessment 
where the property in the soil vested in the State, and not iu 
individuals; but would be insufficient where proprietary rights 
were acknowledged, and a title to charge rents was never claimed 
by Government. 

The Board had arrived at a mistaken conclusion on this im¬ 
portant point. The proprietary right in land could only bo 
destroyed by the imposition of an assessment so heavy as to 
absorb the whole of the rent. As long as the assessment fdU 
short of the rent, a value was given to land equal to the diffe¬ 
rence between the two, which enabled the holder to sell the land. 
It was immaterial to inquire whether Sir T» Muiiio disr^iarded 
the rights of pr^rietors and recorded land in the names of actual 
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occupiers; but in Bombay, at all CTcnts, all existing rights were 
clearly recorded, so that the proprietor could do as be liked with 
his land. The Board stated that Sir T. Munro's classification 
had been vitiated by fraud, and was so minute that even honest 
men could not carry it out successfully. 

This was avoided in Bombay by the land being divided from 
the commencement into certain classes, according to its cstiiftated 
value. The ryots had a practical knowledge of the relative values 
of land, and such knowledge was easily acquired by native agency, 
whose operations were superintended by Euroj)ean officers. Each 
field was dug into in several places to ascertain the different 
qualities of soil in it, the quantities of the varieties being then 
estimated, so as to arrive at an average calculation; this was 
constantly tested by European officers in order to secure uni¬ 
formity of classification. Such accuracy had been attained to 
in estimating the quantity under each description of soil that the 
error discovered seldom came to more than the difference between 
the values of two contiguous classes, a difference which was incon¬ 
siderable. The great jjractical test of accuracy in this respect was 
that of land being taken up after the settlement; and this had 
been found to be universally the case. 

The Bombay method of assessment was essentially the same 
as in the N.W. Provinces. According to the Board’s orders 
the condition of the agricultural classes, the state of particular 
villages, the amount of revenue realised, the prices of produce, 
and similar considerations as compared with the circumstances of 
previous years, should afford the chief grounds for detenuiuing 
whether the rental should he increased or lowered. This was pre¬ 
cisely the Bombay system. 

In the If.W. Provinces further modifications were permitted 
in the assessment of particular estates in order to accommo¬ 
date present and previous settlements, and appeared to have 
been rendered necessary in consequence of marked differences in 
the industry and agricultural skill of the various proprietors and 
communities, The Board regretted the necessity for sdeh modifi¬ 
cations, and had endeavoured to equalize the Government de¬ 
mands as far as possible. Pn Bombay there were no sueh marked 
differences^ and such modifications were happily onnecessary. It 
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may be here remarked that nothing was known of G-ujarfit to the 
writers of this Report, and it will be seen, in the course of this 
history that in some parts of that province modifications of this 
description were considered necessary by some revenue authori¬ 
ties, and have been adopted. No theoretical proportion of the 
true rent of different lands to be taken by Government had becu 
assumSd in Bombay, as it was found impossible to fix what the 
proportion should be; the abstract justice, however, of limiting 
the Government demand to from 60 to 80 per eeut. of the true 
rent, as laid down by the Board, was admitted. 

The grant of leases (Jcaolfi) was unnecessary to bring waste 
lands into cultivation under the Bombay Sotiloraent; the cause of 
cultivation not extending in Madras was t hat th(^ waste land was 
over-assessed. Cultivation in Bombay was extending without any 
adventitious encouragement. The Madras annual settlements 
were essentially tte same as in Bombay, the coniplexity and de¬ 
tail observable in the former being due to over-assessment and 
the want of any uniform and simple system of accounts. Tho 
tours of Mamlatdars to take engagements from ryots for the eul- 
tivation of the season were unnecessary and prejudicial. It was 
sufficient for Government to know what lands were in cultivation, 
and this could be ascertained by an annual inspection by the vil¬ 
lage officers, as in the Deecan, where only six or sevon cases of 
concealed cultivation had been discovered. The Survey maps 
would in future prevent one piece of laud being wrongly held in 
the place of another, and the accounts of individual ryots com¬ 
bined for the whole Taluka would give sufficient data for the 
annual settlement. 

Six causes for the variation in the annual amounts in Madras 
were given by the Board. Of these only the following two were 
to be found in Bombay, viz., increase or decrease of cultivation, 
and remissions on account of failure of crops or poverty of culti¬ 
vators. The former was unavoidable, as the ryots were at liberty 
to expand or contract their holdings; and the latter, though in¬ 
separable from att systems, was at a minimum in that of Bombay. 
Balances outstanding under it were inconsideiable, and land had 
aci^nired a saleable value. The use of informers, as in Madras, 
was nnadvisable, as it tended to demoralize the people. Fluotu-^ 
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ating demands also gave opportunities for peculation, which did 
not occur in Bombay, where the fixed field assessments rendered 
each ryot independent and secure from orer-taxation. The safe¬ 
guards in the N.W. ProTinces were not so great, owing to the 
larger areas on which assessment was imposed. The variety and 
complexity of interests among proprietors and sub-proprietors also 
were so great as to give opportunities for the richer to dppress 
the poorer holders, which appeared to be proved by the vast 
numbers of cases brought before the Courts for adjudication. 
Mr. Thomason had acknowledged that when a pushing man once 
got a footing in a village, he would soon bring the interests of all 
other proprietors to sale and himself buy them up. The system 
of joint responsibility, moreover, was unfavourable to individual 
industry and improvement. The existence of proprietary rights 
in the soil in Madras had been denied, and it would probably have 
asserted itself if it had existed. Joint pro|)rielorshii)S could only 
be brought into existence from tho force of peculiar local circum¬ 
stances, as there was always a natural tendency to separation of 
interests and indepcudeuce. Agreements to pay revenue jointly 
wore not improbable, but joint proprietorship in land was un¬ 
natural. It bad never existed in the Deccan, where each field in 
a thal or thih'i (separate well-known shares) had its own name and 
distinct owner. 

With regard to the remarks of the Revenue Board on tho evils 
of the rayatmri system, those evils were duo not to tho system 
itself, but to over-assessment; and the superiority of that of the 
N.W. Provinces was owing to the moderation of the assessment. 
In Coimbatore (Madras) the average annual assessment was about 
one-third below the maximum demand, and in Kanara, in the 
Pusli year 1243, out of 51,969 vargs, or holdings, only 31,825 paid 
the maximum assessment, and in. 20,164 temporary or permanent 
reductions were allowed. It was vain to hope, under such a 
system, that the ryots would attain to the standard ^sessment, 
and thus reach the limit of the demands of Oovemment. The 
K.W. Provinces had the advantage of a moderate assessment in a 
productive soil. In Madras long years of previous misrule had 
impoverished the country before the rayatvdH settlement waa in¬ 
troduced, and the rates under this were unfortunately so heuty as 
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to lead to the necessity for annual remissions with all their 
attendant erils. 

The Kevenue Board in the North-West drew a pleasing picture 
of the anticipated results of the village system, where families 
would bo re-united by the closest bonds of concord and sympathy; 
where the poor would be supported by the rich, and widows and 
orphans encouraged t<5 look for protection to their natural sup¬ 
porters. No such results were looked for in Bombay, but it was 
bo|)cd that the settlements would confer real and substantial 
benefits on the people, and at the same time augment the resources 
of the State. 

The N.W. Provinces village system was quite unsuited to the 
Deccan, as there were no proprietors to deal with. Whether the 
Nhusreh survey and maps were accurate was not known; but 
ascertaining the whole area by a scientific survey, with village 
boundaries lai<l down for geographical purposes, provided no 
cheek against wrong measurements of fields. Such a survey, if 
considered necessary, would have to be done by a separate agency. 
The classification of soils in use in the N.W. Provinces was much 
too general and cursory to bo applicable to a field assessment. 
Only three classes of soil were to be distinguished, and great im¬ 
portance was attached to the circumstance of land being irrigable 
or not, as well as to the description of crop grown in it. Evidence 
of wrong entries through bribery of Amins was given in the corre¬ 
spondence quoted by the Board itself, and it was acknowledged 
in Mr. Muir's Report that the classification of soils had little to 
do with the grounds of assessment, which was based on a general 
classification of villages. The system of settling by villages led 
to collusion between proprietors and the Ami'ns to conceal the area 
of cultivation, and to wrong entries of quality, such as dry-crop 
for garden laud. This was impossible under the Bombay systen^. 
The EhusTeh survey was declared by some to be most valuable, 
and by others to he perfectly useless. As to the Record of Rights, 
however accurate it might be at the time of its compilation, what 
provision wa^i^de for the thousands of changes that must 
constantly take place? The apportionment of payments being 
left to the ryots, the boundaries of the survey would be disre¬ 
garded} and thia would probably in the end lead to a minute 
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interference with indiyidoal rights through the agency of the Civil 
Courts. 

The assumption by Mr. Colvin, of the N.W. Provinces, that the 
Bombay assessment was based on estimates of produce was 
entirely unwarranted. Each measurer had a field-book, with every 
page in it numbered and signed, in which no erasures were per¬ 
mitted, but merely lines drawn through any mistake in eWring 
that might be made, so as to show the original and the correction 
together. Each day the names of village officers and others pre¬ 
sent were entered, with a view to fix the responsibility for entries 
made. The measurer began his first number near the village 
entrance. The number of the field in th(‘ village accounts, with 
every particular as to occupancy, tenure, Ac., was recorded, and a 
rough sketch of the field drawn. He then chained round the 
boundary, and measured the number with a chain and cross-staff 
by dividing it into triangles. This done, ho 2 )assed on to the next 
number, and the one beyond, and so on till the whole village was 
complete. Each number was accurately plotted at home from the 
measurements taken, and transferred by tracing-paper to the 
general village map. Assisted by the position of the village site 
and roads being fixed by theodolite or compass to make the fields 
close in in the map, a sufficient degree of accuracy was attained 
for all practical pxirposes. Both measurement and classification 
of soils were thoroughly tested by European officers as they 
proceeded. 

Such is a brief n'stme of the arguments in favour of the rayaU 
van system carried out on the principles of the Bombay Revenue 
Survey, as comj’ared with that in Madras and with the village 
settlement system in the N.W. Provinces. This was written in 
the early days of the system, which has been greatly improved 
upon subsequently in the matter of scientific accuracy, with regard 
to which fault was found as compared with the technical superi¬ 
ority of the professional boundary survey of the W. Provinces, 
With a view to the village maps not being dependent for accuracy 
entirely on the fittingi^m of one field ux>on anothel!%ntil the whole 
village apace is filled in, one or two straight lines are now measured 
across the lands of each village from boundary to boundary, as 
neaHy nuithematically accurately as possible, as « guide by which 
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the measurers may fit ia their fields; so that, in addition to being 
all that can be required for revenue purposes (the boundary marks 
even being laid down in each field in them), the maps are quite 
sufficiently exact for topographical purposes. 

The method of classification of soils has already been described, 
and that of assessment will be readily understood from the de> 
tailed •notices of the manner in which it has been carried out in 
different subdivisions described in these pages. The success of 
the system will* be seen in the eagerness with which people took 
up waste lands under it, and the consequent immediate increase 
of the land revenue. So great was the eagerness to take up land 
that orders had to be issued to restrict the making of advances 
from the Treasury, where they were required merely for an exten- 
tion of cultivation, and not for permanent improvements or other 
agricultural purposes. 

Another method adopted to check undue extension of cultiva* 
tion beyond the means of the ryots was to refuse remissions in 
ease of failure of crops, with a view to weed out people who from 
want of agricultural stock and capital should be labourers, and 
not attempt independent farming. 

In 1843 the new settlement was introduced into the Siip& por¬ 
tion of the Purandhar subdivision. It applied to 303 villages, of 
which twenty-five were re-measured, twelve tested, and the re- 
wainder, which had lately lapsed, surveyed for the first time. They 
lay west of Indapur and south of Bhiinthadi. The northern and 
some of the western and central villages wore hil^, and the rain¬ 
fall was somewhat uncertain, as in Inddpur. They did not benefit 
much by the Pfina market, but had those of Sasvad (Sassoor) and 
Bhor. Mr.^ Pringle’s settlement had been unsuccessful, the col¬ 
lections having fallen from Ks. 47,547 on its introduction to 
Bs. 20,163 in 1836-36, when an imperfect revision was carried out 
by Captain Shortredej the average from 1835 to 1842 had been 
Bs. 28,269. 

During the last two years, 1840-41 and 1841-42, the remissions 
found necessaiy exceeded the collections. Tho rates proposed by 
the Survey officers were 15 per cent, above those of Indipur and 
6 per cent, above those of Kurkumb; Government, however, sanc¬ 
tioned the Kurl^umb .rates, which were 10 per cent, only beyond 
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those of Inddpur. The total assessment according to these was 
about Be. 60,000, as against Bs. 88,894 under Captain Shortrede*8 
settlement and a previous rental of 1,22,718. These were in 
Ankosi rupees, which were of rather less value than Company's. 
Short rainfall in 1843 and 1844 proved that the rapid increase in 
cultivation in both Indapur and Bhimthadi had been carried 
bejond the people’s means, and laige remissions and a contrac¬ 
tion of the cultivated area by about 15,000 acres were the conse¬ 
quence. In the latter year the failure of crops was so complete 
that many people were only saved from starvation by being em¬ 
ployed in making a road from Paias to Inddpur. The next 
season was more favourable, and the settlement in Sdp& had been 
so successful that the increase of revenue had more than repaid 
the cost of the settlement. In the three years succeeding the 
settlement the revenue had increased on an average by 24 per 
cent. In 1847-48 the cultivated area in the entire Oollectorate 
rose from 1,148,755 acres to 1,228,304. 

In 1847 the remainder of Furandbar, comprising the Sdsvad 
M&mlatddr’s charge, was revised. It contained thirty-six Govern¬ 
ment villages. Its chief local market was at the town of Sdsvad, 
the Biipdev Ghat between it and Ptina being so steep that pro¬ 
duce was generally taken to the latter market on pack-bullocks, 
although there was a metalled road. There were only a few 
patches of rice in the whole tract of country. The thirty-six vib 
lages were ar^ged for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
into four classes, as follows, it is uncertain on what principles: 
ten had a maximum of Bs. 1 2a., fifteen one of 15a. 8p., and nine 
one of 14a. 3p.; the remaining two being assessed at the Sdp& 
rates. The rice rates proposed, Bs. 3, Bs. 2^, and Bs. 1^, were 
considered by Captain Wingate to be too high, and Government 
authorized their reduction if it was considered advisable at the 
BetUement, as well as the continuation of the existing method of 
aswssing bill-lands, which were of trifling extent. 

The general result was the reduction of the dry-crop assess¬ 
ment from Bs. 49,060 in 1846-47 to Bs. 33,900 oin 1847-48, or 
44‘7 per cent. In 1847-48 twenty villages in the BAr4tnati group 
in lad&puT, which had lapsed in 1644-45, were revised, with the 
result of an increase of 8^8 per cent* over the ^sessment on the 
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area under cultivation for the five years ending with 184$--47. 
The maximum dry.crop rate was 13a. 2p. In sanctioning the 
settlement, Government directed that when rates submitted for 
approval, as in this case, were compared with rates obtaining in 
districts where the assessment had been revised for some time, the 
manner in which the revised assessment had worked should be 
fully shown. 

One of the petty divisions of Sivner or Junnar, viz. Bori, was 
revised in 1848-49. It contained thirty villages, and adjoined 
Pabal, to the climate of which its climate was similar, on the 
north. The rainfall in the east was much more uncertain than in 
the west. A majority of the holders of land were mimsj, or here¬ 
ditary occupants. Under Mr. Pringle’s settlement the average 
acre rate had been 16a. 8p., and on the cultivated area R. 1 Oa. 4p. 
Between 1829 and 184G the latter had risen from 46,420 to 60,052 
acres, but remissions in the first sixteen years had averaged 
Rs. 10,360, and in the last five Rs. 7,410. It was proposed to 
divide it into three groups, with maximum rates of B. 1 8a., 14a., 
and 10a. 4 qP. Under wells and small water-channels there was 
a total area of 4,100 acres irrigated. Some of the latter could 
only be made use of when the rainfall was unusually heavy, and 
it was proposed to levy a water-rate on them only when they were 
so used. A small portion of this area had been formerly assessed 
at Rs. 3 an acre. Under tbe new settlement a rate of Rs. 2, as in 
P4bal and elsewhere, was proposed. The total assessment accord¬ 
ing to this came to Rs. 4,719, or a little over a rupee an acre. 

The general result of the settlement was as follows:— 

Old System.—^Assessment on cultivation, Rs, 64,642. 

New System. — Occupied; Dry-crop, Rs. 40,319; Garden, 
Rs. 4719 j Total, Rs. 45,038. Waste, Rs. 10,480. 

This showed a decrease of about 4^ per cent., on the past net 
reaU^ble revenue after deducting remissious. 

In 1849-50 a settlement was introduced into twenty-six villages 
of 4he BrahmanvAdi petty division of Junnar (Sivner), in ttie 
extreme north «pf the Collectorate, bordering on Ahmadnagar. 
It contained also nihe dmg or hill villages, containix^ ohiefiy 
occasional hill-crop and rice lands, which were not settled pending 
a survey of this.class of land. The tract was badly off for com- 
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munications, tbo ascent o£ tlie Brabmanv^di pass, over wbicb 
from 10,000 to 15,000 pack-bullooks annually crossed witb grain 
from Junnar and Piina, returning laden witb salt, being diffi> 
cult. Tbe old assessment bad been so uneven that the revised 
assessment would make very little di:Sereace in some cases and a 
great deal in others. 

There was a groat difference in tbe prices of produce in^Kotal, 
wbicb was above tbe Brabmanvjidi Pass, and Uttir and Indtlpur, 
which were below it, thus showing the badness of the road. A 
considerably larger area was shown in the present than in Mr. 
Pringle’s measurement, tbe former being 51,938 and the latter 
70,756 acres; in the former, land on the edges of fields had not 
been assessed because it had been thought too poor for tillage ; 
but as it had been cultivated the new survey included it all. The 
average collections for ten years had been Bs. 33,364, and tbe 
assessment on cultivation, according to the proposed new rates, 
would be Bs. 28,557, a decrease of 16'8 per cent., giving an 
average of 8a. lOp. per acre. The average per acre according to 
the old recorded area was 14a. Up.; but, allowing for the increase 
in the area by measurement, this was reduced to 10a. lip. The 
proposed maximum rate, which applied only to the one village of 
XJtdr, was 150 per cent, beyond that of Indapur, and gave an 
average of B. 1 6a. 2p. It was itself a market town, and was 
only six miles from Junnar, which was another. The village of 
Tnd^ipur, which adjoined it, had had an average of B. 1 7a., and 
was reduced to B. 1 Oa. 7p. In this village the maximum pro¬ 
posed was double that of Inddpur, and in two groups of thirteen 
and eleven villages it was respectively 60 and 30 per cent, higher. 
Captain Wingate considered the maximum for l/tdr too high, and 
proposed its reduction from B. 114a. to B. 1 10a. The proposals, 
with this modification, were approved by Government. 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the remainder of the Junnar sub¬ 
division, containing 109 villages to the east of Bori and south of 
Brahmanvddi, was undertaken. The country was very ragged in 
the west, so that only dali or hand tillage was practicable. A 
group of villages called the Haveli, lying between Junnar on the 
west and Bori on tho oast, were the finest in the whole Peccan^ on 
account of the genial and certain rainfall. T|)e chief market 
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town was Jannaj*) but there were markets also at IftAr and Nari- 
yangdon. Under Mr. Pringle’s settlement the collections varied 
greatly, from Es. 35,000 to Es. 65,000; and in the ten years ending 
with 1849-50 averaged Es. 58,350, or at the rate of E. 1 Oa. 7p. 
the acre. The people as a rule were reported to bo badly off, to 
be deeply in debt, and to be almost literally living from hand to 
mouth, so that a reduction in the Government demand seemed 
to be urgently needed. 

The villages wero arranged in five groups for maximum rates 
of dry-crop assessment. The first, with a rate of E. 1 12a., in¬ 
cluded twenty-two villages in the east of the Havoli group, men¬ 
tioned above, and in the valley of the Kukdi river extending to 
the town of Junnar. The second group, to the west of the first, 
consisted of twenty-four villages, with a heavier rainfall but a 
much poorer soil. ^ Tho maximum rate proposed here was Es. 1|, 
The third group, of nineteen villages, had a maximum of E. 1 4a. 
Between this and the next group, of thirty-four villages, the kind 
of agricultural produce changed from wheat and hajri to hill 
grains. In the latter group the rate was E. 1. In the fifth group, 
of ten villages on the tops and slopes of the Sahyddri hills, the 
rate was 12a. For rice lands two rates, of Es. 3 and Es, 21, were 
proposed, according to the position of the villages within or on 
the skirts of the belt of heavy rainfall. These rates wero approved, 
but the proposals with regard to garden lands were not sanctioned, 
nor a suggestion that for the existing uniform rate of 12a. on the 
bill-hook (JeoUa) in the tracts where dali cultivation was in use 
three rates, varying from 10a. to E. 1, should be adopted. The 
total Survey rental, according to the Superintendent’s rates, 
amounted to Es. 55,360, which, compared with tho average collec¬ 
tions of twenty-one years~Es. 56,670—showed a reduction of 
Ed. 1,310, or 2*26 per cent. 

In 1851—52 the Ambegdon petty division of the Khed sab- 
division, embracing the northern portion of the latter to the south 
of Junnar, was settled. It contained fifty-eight villages. The 
two towns of Xfnbegdon and Ghode were the chief markets, 
the former for rice and the latter for other grains. Potatoes 
were largely grown in it, as well as in the neighbouring parts of 
Pdbal, and were bought up on the spot by dealers for tho Bombay 
Ton. IX. 9 
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and Fdna markets. Since Mr. Pringle's settlement in ,1829-30 
the collections of revenue had varied, but on the whole rose from 
Bs. 14,500 in that year to Bs. 17,000 in 1850-51. The remissions 
had not been heavy, and the Survey officer, Iiieut. Francis, was of 
opinion that a reduction to the amount of such remissions would 
be sufficient, as the bulk of the landholders were in fair circum¬ 
stances. Four groups of villages were proposed, with maximum 
rates of B. 1 8a., B. 1 6a., B. 1 4a., and B. 1. These were similar 
to the rates in Pabal introduced nine years previously, which had 
succeeded. 

The general results id the several classes were as follows:— 



Former Syttem. 

Siirvey System. 

CUsse? 

1829-1851. 

1850-61. 

Dry Oiop 
and Garden 

Ricc 

DaU and 
Grazing. 

TotaL 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

8,208 

4,736 

10,154 

8,200 

100 

525 

8,825 

2 

5,125 

4,784 

213 

622 

6,619 

3 

2,651 

2,461 

2,662 

588 j 

242 

3,492 

4 

2,308 

1,859 

3,163 

4^0 i 

465 

4,078 

Total 

17,903; 

19,599 

18,809 

1,351 

1,854 

22,014 


The total increase was thus 12‘3 per cent., but excluding daU 
and grazing, which were not altered under the new system, there 
was a decrease of 21 7 per cent. 

Some modifit ations were made in this year in the revised assess¬ 
ments in Furandhar, and the rice rates, which had been considered 
by Capt. Wingate to be too high, were reduced. ’ 

In 1852 the Bhed subdivision had revised assessments intro¬ 
duced into it. Exclusive of Ambegaon, settled in the previous 
year, it contained 129 villages, forty-seven under the Ehed Mim- 
latdar, and eighiy-two under the Kuda Mah41kari. They lay 
between Ambeg4on on the north, F4bal on th^ east, Haveli and 
M4val on the south, and the Sahyddris on the west. Kuda was 
to the west near the hills, and had a large area of rice land, while 
the more open country under Khed was well huited for dry-crop 
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cultivation. The climate was better than that o£ F&bal, and equal 
to that of Haveli n^r P&na, bat not quite so good as that of 
Junnar. Its market facilities were almost as great as those of 
Haveli, and the people were fairly well off. 

Mr. Pringle’s assessment in the west of the tract had been more 
liberal tjj^an in the east, and during the period of his settlement 
the area under cultivation, with various fluctuations, increased by 
12,000 acres, or 1^5 per cent. Bemissions had also varied greatly, 
from Bs. 3,000 in 1831-32 to Bs. 72,000 in 1851-52, out of a total 
of Bs. 87,159. The villages were arranged for maximum dry-crop 
rates in five groups, with rates from B. 1 10a. to B. 1. The first 
contained nine villages along the high-road from Puna to Junnar, 
which gave them facility for carriage to market. Their climate 
was also favourable for dry-crop cultivation. The lower rates 
were for groups lying to the east of the first, where the rainfall 
became less certain, and to the west towards the Sahyddris, where 
the climate became too moist for dry crops. The rice rates were 
arranged in the reverse way, being highest, with a maximum of 
Bs. 4, towards tho hills, and lowest, with one of Bs. 3, farther 
eastward. For garden lands,, the area of which was small, the 
highest rate for those which were watered from channels was Bs,3, 
and the lowest, for land under wells, Bs. 2. No change was made 
in tho hoUat or bill-hook, system of assessment for hill lands in¬ 
accessible to tho plough. * 

The general result was as follows:— 
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31 

27,430 
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18 
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13,004 
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49 
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22 
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Exclusive of dolt and grazing receipts, the increase over the old 
average for twenty-three years was thus 12*6 per cent. 

In 1858 the last subdivision of the Oollectorate, Mdval (often 
called the Mdwals), came under revision. It occupied the south¬ 
west corner of the district, and contained a main, group of 102 
villages called M&val, and another of seventy-eight calle4 Mulsi, 
to the south of these. Lying nearer the western range, the Sah- 
yidri bills, it differed from the rest of the Oollectorate in having 
an abundant and certain rainfall, and being essentially a rice 
country, bdjri and javttri being hardly grown in it. Most of the 
rice went to Pdna, a little went down tho Ghats, and some was 
kept for local sale on the high-road between Bombay and Ptma, at 
Varang4on, Khandala, and other halting-places. The chief 
manure used was burnt wood and grass, with which the rice beds 
wore covered. » 

Mr. Pringle's settlement hero had been a success as far as 
increased tillage and revenue were concerned, the former having 
advanced mostly in dry-crop lands, from 36,000 acres in 1830-31 
to 45,200 in 1852-53, and the revenue from Bs. 47,500 to Bs. 58,300 
(dry-crop 8,400 acres and rice 800). But the light assessment had 
brought Marvarf money-lenders in its train, and the people were 
more deeply in their books than in aay other part of the districi. 
Naturally, the grouping of villages for dry-crop maximum rates 
was from Wst to west, the rates for the four groups falling from 
B.JL^ to B. 1, Khand&la and a few villages near the road being 
raised a class on accoimt of the ready sale of their grass. It was 
found that the best rice was grown not where the rain was heaviest, 
but in the centre of the rainy tract of country. The system of 
rice classification adopted was one used in the hilly tracts of Ndsik 
by Mr. Fraser-Tjtler, according to the kind of rice grown and the 
character of the embankments. The rates were in four classes of 
Es.4J, 4, 3|, and 3. , 

The general result of the revision was as follows:—The 
Survey rental of the cultivated area gave an increase from 
Bs. 48,320 to Bs. 52,890, or 9*4 per cent, over the average of 
twenty-three years ending 1852~53, of under 2 per cent, over tho 
average .of the ien years previous to the settlement, and on tho 
cultivated area of 1852-53 a fall of 9*1 per cent. There was a 
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margin of Bs. 17^670 left on the assessed waste land from which 
the temporary loss of revenue could bo made up. 


Division. 

Classes. 

Dry Crop. 

Rice. 

Grazing 
and Dali. 

Total. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 


1.— 9 

4,658 

2,176 

325 

7,159 

Chief Divi- J 


2.—51 

14,999 

9,232 

1,312 

25,543 

sion i 

j 

3.-24 

3,757 

5,342 

720 

9,819 

1 


4.—16 

1,220 

2,912 

766 

4,898 


1 

1.— 4 

1,848 

2,130 

268 

4,246 

Miilsi - 

1 

2. —13 

3. -29 

1,735 

1,187 

4,687 
i 8,804 

335 

667 

6,757 

10,658 



4.-32 

1,927 

i 3,950 

899 

6,776 



■■ 

31,331 

39,233 

5,292 

75,856 


The eighteen years ending in 1854 showed in the Oollectorate 
on the whole but little improvement, in consequence of bad seasons 
and the fluctuations of prices. The area of tillage rose from 
895,438 acres (882 villages) in 1839-40 to 1,308,430 acres (941 
villages) in 1853-54, and the collections from Bs. 6,36,120 in 
1837-38 to Bs. 7,24,760 in 1853-54. 

From about 1852 a change sot in, partly in consequence of the 
high prices of the time of the American war, when they began to 
rise. During the twelve years ending in 1866 the cultivated area 
rose from 1,368,430 acres (941 villages) to 1,743,179 acres (988 
villages) in 1865-66, and the collections from Es. 7,24,760 to 
Bs. 10,55,210. Indiipur, which had been in the worst condition 
before 1846, showed a rise in collections from Bs. 65,220 between 
1836 and 1846 to Bs. 83,050 between 1856 and 1866, or 27 per 
cent., whilst remissions diminished from Bs. 12,220 to Bs. 6. In 
the latter ten years there was hardly any waste land left. This 
may, of course, be attributed partly to the rise in prices and the 
increase in population, but, tahen in connection with other ciroum- 
stances, to be explained hereafter when the revised^Survey settle¬ 
ments carried out on the expiration of the thirty years’ guarantee 
are described, there can be no doubt that it is mostly due to the 
benefits of the loiij^ and equitable Survey assessments. 
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At various times before the expiration of tho guaranteed settle* 
inent, rates based on those already in force were introduced into 
villages that from various causes lapsed to Government, but as 
these settlements involved no new principles, there appears no 
necessity for entering into their details. In 1867 the revision of 
the Survey soUlements was commenced in tho subdivision of Inda- 
pur, the first originally settled. • 

In consequence partly of inaccuracies discovered in the old 
measurements, tho whole of Inddpur was re-survoyed for revision. 
The lands weio also re-classified, in order to take advantage, which 
many years* practice had given tho Survey Department, of tho 
greater skill with which tho operation could be performed. 
Although on tho n hole area the error shown by the re-measure¬ 
ment only came to CJ- per fcni., the differences in individual num¬ 
bers were foimd to be considerabh*; in a list of twenty Survey 
fields reported they varied from I to 9J« j>er ceht. 

In the re-classification a much larger area of arable, and a much 
smaller area of unassessed, land was recorded. At tho time of 
tho original settlement prices of agricultural produce were so low 
that much land of inferior quality was hardly worth cultivation; 
from the demand for land that had arisen in tho course of the 
thirty years of the settlement, both from inciea&e in prices and 
the pressure of jiopulation on the ‘:oll, a great deal of this land, 
much of which consisted of patches of waste in the midst of 
cultivation thrown in to form Survey fields, had been cultivated 
at no other expense than that of ordinary ploughing, thus proving 
that the old classification, which had recorded it as unarablo, had 
been faulty. 

The increase under the revised settlement arising from the 
assessment of such land was often considerable, so much so as 
in some cases to eiihauco a ryot’s payments notwithstanding a 
lowering of rate, and it became a matter of importance to decide 
^whether the extra land should be assessed, or should be considered 
land which, according to tho Survey principle, the ryot was 
entitled to enjoy rent-free as having been improved at his own 
cost. Opinions differed on this point, and it was even proposed 
that credit should be given in every holding for as much unarablCf 
and therefore unassessed, land as there origin%lIy was in it. Now, 
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apart from the improbability that holdings would in many cases 
haye remained the same and in the same hands for thirty years, 
and the consequent dii&culty of carrying such a theory into prac¬ 
tice, it would have been contrary to all reason that the State, i.e. 
the community, should suffer a perpetual loss on account of the 
mistakes or frauds of classers ju recording as unarable what 
simply required to be ploughed and sown to bear crops. 

The controversy ended, as it should have done, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India* refusing to sanction the proposal. The circum¬ 
stances of ludapur had greatly changed in the thirty years of 
the settlement. At the original survey there was- not a mile of 
made road. In 1852 the road bciweeu Puna and Sholapur had 
been completed, and Indapur had become an irai>ortant centre of 
trade. Later on, in 1863, the G. 1. P. Itailway had beeu con¬ 
structed, and ojienod up, as it were, the markets of the world to 
it. Prices had riSeu from 53 seas (106 lbs.) jior rupee of hdjri in 
the five years before the original settlement to 2b j Beers in the 
ten years ending with 1865-66. Pojmlatiou had increased 31 per 
cent., farm bullo<*ks 11) jicr cent., carts 300 per cent., and ploughs 
25 per cent. In other cattle there had bi‘en a decrease of 9 per 
cent., owing, probably, to the coutraction of t he area on which 
they formerly grazed. Laud Lad acquired a saleable value, 
having in forty-eight cases iiuotecl fetched an average of seventeen 
years’ assessment, and in six of theso over tA\euty years, The 
area under tillage had increased troui 238,135 acres to 270,070, 
and the grazing and unasscssed land diminished from 43,653 acres 
to 18,670. The climate, howevm*, and uncertain rainfall had 
remained the same, and required caution in dealing with the 
assessment. 

Taking all these points into consideration, an increase of from 
50 to 60 per cent, in the assessment would, it was thought, be 
proper and reasonable. It was proposed to give Indapur itself a 
maximum dry-crop rate of B. 1 2a., to sixty-two villages one of 
a rupee, aud to the remaining thirteeu villages near Ifalas, where 
the rainfall wso very uncertain, one of fourteen annas. A little 
alluvial land on the banks of the Bhima river was assessed at 
Bs. 1^. The average on the whole came to 7a. Gp. the acre. The 
general increase, came 'to 53 per cent., the new assessment being 
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Es. 1,24,506, as against the old Es. 81,184. It will be seen here¬ 
after that this percentage was subsequentlj brought down to 38 
per cent. 

Bhimthadi was taken in hand in 18?l-72. The number of 
Tillages was fi£ty-four, of which twenty-three had belonged to the 
Pimpalgdon group and 31 to that of Kurkumb. These, with some 
villages from Pnrandhar and Bdramati, formed the new subdivi¬ 
sion of Bhimthadi. Six of them had lapsed in the course of the 
thirty years. The communications of Bhimthadi -had also been 
improved by the construction of the railway, and the road from 
Pdna to Shulapur, as well as other local roads. The three market 
towns of P4tas, Kurkumb, and Yevat were all on the Pdna-Shola- 
pur road. In the three decennial periods of the settlement prices 
of javari and hdjri had been respectively 4S| and 36^ seers per 
rupee, 35^ and 28*, and 19a showing an increase of con¬ 
siderably over 100 per cent. *• 

The area and revenue collections in the three periods had been 
as follows:— 



Lanil Bevcniio. 

From Other Sources. 

T'itel 

Ee- 

venue. 

i 


1 

1 

Years. 

Aiea. 

Iteutal. 

Gross. 


Totnl. 

Remis* 

BIOUB. 

Colloo. 

lions. 


Acres. 1 

Rs. 

] 

Bs. 

Es : 

1 Eb. 

Rs. 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

3840 to 1850 

1,21,127 

49,726 

214 

5.995 

1 6.209 

56,935 

6,.319 

49,616 

1850 ib IhGO 

l,:i2,IW2 

60,1.56 

74.665 

1,103 
j 2.947 

0,606 

6,700 

66,866 

82,677 

2,306 

64,669 

1860 to 1870 

1,65,774 

I 6,065 

8,012 

2,077 

80,600 


Population in forty-eight villages had increased 39J per cent., 
farm cattle 19 per cent., other cattle 64 per cent., carts 270 per 
cent., and ploughs 2^ per cent. Two hundred more wells were 
worked, of which 141 were new and the rest old ones repaired; 
the total increase was nearly 38 per cent., from 627 to 727. Of 
the new wells only eight were made in the first ten years, forty- 
one in the second, and ninety-two in the third; so that the pro¬ 
sperity of the people seemed to be progressively on the increase. 
A record of sales of land showed prices varying Jrom 10 to 52 
times the assessment. 

On all these considerations the Superiptendent of Survey 
thought the assessment might be increased from 50 to 60 per 
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as proposed for Indapur. For this purpose a maximum 
rate of B. 1 12a. was proposed for seven villages in the Fimpal* 
gdon group nearest to Pdna and with the most certain rainfall, 
and one of B. 1 8a. for twentj-two others not quite so favourably 
placed in both these respects. Two other groups with rates of 
B. 1 4a. and B. I 2a. respectively were proposed, containing six- 
teen and nine villages. The result in forty-eight villages, the 
remaining six affording no proper data for comparison, as they 
had lapsed within the period of the settlement, was to increase 
the assessment by 73 per cent., os shown by the following state¬ 
ment :— 



Cultivation. 

Waste. 1 

Total. 

Old Survey - - 

Area, 

Acres, 

l,6f,(;l8 


1 

Area. 

Acre-, 

1,884 

Rs. 

U44 

Area. 

Acres. 

l,bt>,602 

Ba. 

74,866 

Now Survey 

1,80,776 



871 

l,88.'<d6 

1,29,842 

Increase - - 

22,168 

64,741) 

135 

227 

22,293 

64,976 


Of this increase 20 per cent, was on account of land in excess of 
the recorded area found on re-measurement. The increa^ varied 
greatly in different villages, being as high as 120 per cent, in one 
case, and as low as 16 in another. Both here and in Indapur no 
extra assessment was imposed on land watered by wells. In 
^dtasihal, or channel-watered land, rates varying from B. 1 to 
Bs. 6 per acre, in addition to the dry-crop rate, were given. In 
the six villages lately lapsed the increase came to 44 per cent. 
The total cultivated land in the fifty-four villages was found to be 
22,293 acres, or 11 per cent, above the recorded area, and the 
assessment altogether was 69 per cent, in excess of that previously 
levied. The mtes were sanctioned by Government for a second 
term of thirty years in January 1872. 

Between 1872 and 1874 the old settlement was revised in 
Pabal, the villages of whioh had in 1866 been distributed over 
Khed, Junuar, and Pimer. The settlement applied to fifty-six 
villages of old Pdbal and three received from Holkar. In the 
thirty years of the old settlement, leaving out the five years of 
the Ameriean was, in w]rich prices were abnormally high, the 
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Talue of bdjri had risen over 52 per cent. In the five years pre¬ 
vious to the first settlement (1836-1841) collections had averaged 
Bs. 66,510 and remissions Bs. 23,700 ; the waste land at that time 
was about one-third of the arable area. During the ten years 
ending in 1872 the collections were nearly steady, being on an 
average Bs. 92,300, the only remissions during this period having 
been Bs. 40 in 1871-72. The waste land in this year wjfs only 
three-tenths of the whole. Population had increased 11*27 per 
cent., bullocks 2*7 per cent., other cattle 7‘5 per cent., carts 75 per 
cent., ploughs 12*4 per cent., and wells in working order had risen 
from 1,493 to 1,977, or 32'4 per cent. Land was more carefully 
cultivated than in the east of Pfina, manure being used in dry- 
crop as well as garden lands. The selling-price of laiid in some 
instances was as high as 116 and 160 times the assessment. 

The villages had benefited greatly by the construction of the 
G. I. P. Bailway, two stations of which affoAlcd easy access to 
the Bombay market. A good many fair-weather roads had been 
made, and the Piina-Nusik high-road crossed it from north to 
south, and that from Puna to Ahinaduagur from east to west, so 
that, with several fair local markets to rcsoH to, such as Khed, 
Pdbal, Talegiion and Mauchar, x^eople had no difficulty in disimsing 
of thoir produce. 

Owing to imin’ovidenl expendituro on marriages and other social 
ceremonies, however, they were still dependent on the money¬ 
lenders, although evory circumstance was in favour of their in¬ 
creased prosperity. According to the criteria of more or less 
certain rainfall and distance from markets, the villages were 
classed [for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment in six groups, 
the first consisting of only one village, with a maximum of Bs. 8. 
The remaining five liad rates falling from this by gradations of 
four annas, and contained respectively sixteen, thirteen, twelve, 
eight, and six villages. One of the rivers crossing the tract, the 
' Vel, could be used for irrigation by the construction of temporary 
dams, and channel water rates were proposed varying from B. 1 
to Bs. 6, according to water-supply. The highest dry-crop rates 
only were imposed on lands watered from old wells, without extra 
water assessment, involving a loss of from Bs. 20,000 to Bs. 25,000 
of revenue. The 92 acres of rioa land^ which, was of a superior 
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qualitj, had a maximum o£ Bs. 6, and an average rate of 
Bs. 3 la. 7p. 

In forwarding these proposals, the Survey Commissioner, Col. 
Francis, suggested that the rate of Bs. 3, which raised tho average 
in the single village to which it applied by 70 per cent., should bo 
done away with, and, by certain modiiications of grouping and a 
reduction of 4a. a class in the first four, and of 2a. in the fifth 
group, reduced the general increase from 88 to 66 per cent. 

Tho grouping was again altered by Government, and the final 
arrangement was as follows :— 

First group, 9 villages, at Rs. 2 8a. 

Second group, 9 villages, at Bs. 2 2a. 

Third group, 24 villages, at Bs. 2 Oa. 

Fourth group, 17 villages, at B. 1 10a. 

Under these rales tho general iuoroaso was 75 per cent, on the 
whole fifty-nine villages, and the average dry-crop rate 12a. 3p. 
The total assessment came to Ks. 1,51,510, or Bs. 38,910 below 
that proposed by the Superinteudent of Survey, and Bs. 49,280, 
or 48 per cent, more than the previous assessment on occupied 
land. 

In J 872-73 the Haveli subdivision, immediately surrounding 
Pfina, from which none of the villages were more than eighteen 
miles distant, was brought under r(‘vision. Puna contained over 
90,000 inhabitants, and, m addition to being an excellent market 
for all kinds of produce, afforded access by its railway station to 
Bombay and other important tradt* centres far and near. Eighty- 
four villages were to bo revised, of which twenty-se’veu had come 
from Bhimthadi and seven had been transferred to MsivaJ. Three 
had been settled within fifteen years, and were omitted. The 
rainfall was plentiful and ceitain in the west towards the Sah- 
y^dris, and uncertain in proceeding eastwards, tho climate of Pdna 
itself being more like that of Europe than of tho tropics during 
the monsoon. 

In the periockof the thirty years’ settlement prices of agrienl- 
tural produce in Puna had doubled. Prom 109,000 acres in 
1841-42 the area of tillage had increased to 124,000 aores in 
1871-72. It had in the meanwhile fallen off by about 4.000 aoies 
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since 1866. Collections had fallen in the same time by about 
Bs. 3,000, but were still Bs. 76,000 in the last year as compared 
with Bs. 65,000 in 1841-42. In the third decennial period of the 
settlement they were 2'5 per cent. aboTe those of the second, and 
21‘3 per cent, more than in the five years preceding the settle¬ 
ment. Since 1856 remissions had been nominal, and in 1871-72 
only 634 acres of the worst arable land remained unoccdpied* 
Beceipts had been a good deal diminished by a large area being 
taken up for forest purposes, and for the construction of a large 
irrigation reservoir at Khadakvasla. During the Survey lease the 
population of the eighty-one villages had increased by 42*8 per 
cent., but houses by only 7 3 per cent., which was not at all in duo 
proportion. Plough and draught cattle were more by 12 per cent., 
carts by 131 per cent., ploughs by nearly 20 per cent., sheep, 
horses, and other cattle by 29‘6, and working wells by 36*5 per 
cent. 418 of the wells were new, and of these 276 had been sunk 
in the last ten years More energy was shown in agricultural 
operations, and the prejudice of the people to the use of the night- 
soil of Pdna had been overcome. Fruit and betel-nut were 
especially cultivated near the town. The value of land had so 
much increased that it sometimes fetched as much as a hundred 
times the assessment. On the whole the people were better off 
than those of any other part of the ColWtorate. 

The area of the oighty-one villages was found to be 28.031 
acres more than that recorded in the Eevenue books. This arose 
from the grazing lands not having been measured at the first 
survey. For dry-crop assessment Vanori (Wanowree), Ghorpuri, 
and Kirkee were placed in a first class with a maximum of Bs. 4. 
All three were close to the town and the two cantonments. Six 
villages, also near, formed a second group, with a maximum of 
Bs. 3|; and twenty-six villages adjoining these, with a maximum 
of Bs. 8, formed the third. There were five others, of thirteen, 
nine, five, nine, and three villages respectively, grouped according 
to rainfall and distance from market, with rates falliug at the 
rate of 4a. for each group. Of the remaining ten villages, the 
seven transferred to M4val were placed in the fifth group, at a 
maximum of Bs. 2|, and the three lately lapsed villages were 
assigned to the third, fourth, and filth classes. « 
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A large tank bad lately been constructed in the vilb^ o£ 
Fdshan, and in consequence of the excellent supply of \rater from 
it the channel-watered lands under it|had a maximum rate of Bs. 8 
in addition to the dry-crop rate. The supply in other villages 
was not very good, and was rated at from B. 1 to Bs. 5^. For 
rice, grown to the extent of 1,095 acres in the western villages, the 
maximum proposed was Bs. 12, which gave an average of 
Bs. 3 10a. 4p. These rates would have raised the rental by 96 per 
cent, above tHe average of the last ten years. In one village the 
Increase would have been 228 per cent., of which 90 per cent, was 
due to arable land which had not as yet been shown in the eiccounts 
or assessed. An alternative set of rates was proposed, by which 
the maximum in each of the first two classes was lowered 8a., and 
in the rest 4a. These reduced the increase to 79 per cent, on the 
previous year’s collections, of which 16 per cent, was duo to the 
hitherto unassessed area in occupied land. 

The Survey Commissioner proposed a lowering of the rice 
maximum to Bs. 5 from Bs.6, and by some modifications in 
grouping reduced the total per-centage until it camo to 75 per 
cent. His proposals were sanctioned by Government, but in cou- 
sequence of the Government of India expressing their readiness 
to make further reductions, still greater changes were made, and 
the total increase finally remained at 67 per cent, above current 
'collections. The average dry-crop rate was 14a. 2p., the channel- 
water rate Bs. 2 3a. 5p., and the rice rate Bs.2 15a. 9p. 

The following statement shows clearly the successive changes 
made:— 

1871- 72 . . . Bs. 80,965. 

1872- 73 . . . Bs. 1,58,836 Bs. 1,43,544 Bs. 1,34^189. 

Per-centage increase 96 77 66 

In 1873-74 thirty-nine villages formerly belonging to Sdpa, of 
which thirty had been transferred to Bhimthadi and nine to 
Purandhar, were revised. The dimate in these varied little, but 
these on the Iffra river had a larger proportionu)f deep black Ipil. 
OultiTOtion was inferior, and no manure was used in the dry-crop 
lands except the droppings of sheep occasionally penned upon 
them. The garden land, which was all under wells, was not of a 
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euperiov kind. In the conrse of the Survey lease the relative 
importanee of markets had changed considerably, in consequence 
of the construction of the railway and local roads. The price of 
javdri had risen in the last ten years of the lease by about 185 per 
cent., and that of hujri 143 per cent. 

At the time of the first settlement this tract had begun to 
benefit from the revision of assessment that had been carried out 
by Lieut. Shortrede, Notwithstanding this, from 1836 tc 1842 
only 40 per cent, of the revenue was collected, and up to the time 
of the first Survey settlement large remissions had to be given. 
The rates under this, introduced in 1843, were the same as those 
of Kurkumb, or 10 per cent, higher than in Inddpur. At the 
time of the settlement 26,802 acres out of 141,310 were waste, and 
from its commencement an increase in tillage took place, the 
average waste in 1864 to 1873 being only 1,843 acres. 

The state of matters in the three decennial periods is shown 
below;— 


Yean 

Occupied 

1 

■MN|[ 

Total. 

Bemis- 

BIOIM. 

Collec* 

tions. 

Area. 

Beat. 

Area. 

Bent. 

, 1 
Aico. 1 

Bent. 

1643 to 1853 
Ib53 to 18C8 
1863 to 1873 

Acres. 
1,26,604 
1,39,906 
1,42,2251 

60%4 

56,498 

67,890 

Acres. 

16,190 

2,825 

1,848 

Bs. 

6,162 

2,212 

612 

1 

Acres. 
1,41.794 
i 42,791 
1,44,068 

Bs 

66,726 

57,710 

58,802 

! 

Bs 

1,707 

416 

1,889 

Bs. 

48,856 

56,082 

56,500 


During the Survey lease population had increased 43'5 percent,, 
houses 13 per cent., wells 71 per cent., carts 202 percent., ploughs 
81*2 per cent., draught and plough cattle 10-4 per cent., but horses 
had diminished 26*6 per cent. Other kinds of cattle had also 
increased a good deal, which was not the case in the neighbouring 
districts. Of the new wells, forty-four were made in the first 
decade, 148 ilU the second, and 225 in the last of the Survey lease. 
All this proved conclusively that the condition of the people was 
good. Few families were hopelessly in debt, and every village 
held some who were quite free. ♦ 

The thirty-nine villages were arranged for maiimum dry-crop 
rates in four groups, with rates varying from E. 1 to B, I 6a. Ih 
the first there were only two, which were dose to the Nfra bridge 
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on the Puna and Sattdra road. Twelve on the western boundary 
and on the road to the Khedgdon railway Vation were in the second, 
at a maximum of B. 1 4a. Twelve more to the south and east of 
these were placed in a third, at B. 1 2a.; and thirteen in the 
south-east, with the most uncertain rainfall, had the B. 1 maximum. 
There was no rice, and the channel-watered land was poor. The 
highest rate for the latter was fixed at Bs. 2. Compared with the 
previous year’s collections, the new settlement showed a rise from 
Bs. 57,461 to ES. 81,713, or 42 i>er cent., as shown below:— 



Occupied. j 

W late. 

Totol. 


Area. j 

Benlal. 

Area 1 

' Beutal. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Old Sottlexnent 

Acres. 
1,42,'235 


1 

1 Acres 

1 1,830 

Bs. 

413 


Bs. 

67,904 

New Settlement 

1^6,828 


1 l,i“8 

230 

1.68,386 

81,948 

Increase 

Decrease 

14,593 

24,252 

* 

272 

213 

14,321 

24,039 


The Survey Commissioner proposed a few modifications by 
doing away with the first group and lowenng some of the other 
villages a class. These proposals were sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Prices subsequently fell, and it did not seem probable that the 
high prices of 1872 would be maintained. It was therefore 
deemed advisable in 1874 to fix a limit beyond which increases at 
the revision settlements should not be allowed to go., This was 
fixed at 83 per cent, on any group of villages as a whole, at 66 per 
cent, on any single village, and at 100 percent, on any individual’s 
holdings. 

In order to bring the above-mentioned assessments in five sub- 
divisions into accord with this Besolution of Government, the 
Survey officers were directed to lower the maximum rates in each 
group so as to bring the total revenue of the group within 50 per 
cent, increase, ^i^ter this, any case in which the increase was stUl 
above 75 per cent, in a village, or 100 per cent, in a holding, was 
to be reported specially for tbe orders of Government. In ac¬ 
cordance with these instructions, proposals were sent in and 
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received sanction, which reduced the enhancements in the five 
subdivisions to the amoudfs shown in the following statement:— 


Name of 
SabdivUion. 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

Settlement, 

1836-1844. 

Final Settle¬ 
ment, 1876-76. 

Increase 

over 

1836-44. 

Average 

Dry-Crop 

Bate. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

1 

1 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Per ct. 

a. p. 

Ind&pur - 

1 78 

81,184 

1,11,866 

38 

6 8 

Bhimthadi 

48 

74,222 

1,03,982 

40 

8 9 

Haveli 

83 

80,965 

1,13,773 

41 

11 10 

P4bal - - - 

69 

1,02,228 

1,39,479 

36 

11 2 

Supa - 

39 

57,461 

72,303 

26 



In 1878-79 forty villages in Purandhar were brought under a 
second revision. Five of these were dumnla, or shared villages. 
Most of the villages had belonged to the Sasvad Mdmlatdar’s 
division, which had been settled in 1847. Seventeen of the thirty* 
five Government villages were revised in 1878, and the other 
eighteen in 1879. The subdivision bordered on Bhimthadi on the 
east and on Haveli on the north. Its husbandry was similar to 
that in the neighbouring subdivisionp, except that the land was 
more frequently jdoughed; and a great deal of manure was used 
for sugar-cane and garden crops, while diy-crop lands were also 
manured when enough manure could be procured. 

During the Survey lease the communications bad been greatly 
improved. In 1847 the only made road was that by the B4pdev 
Pass from Pdna to Sattdrd, which, as stated above, was mostly 
need by pack-bullocks and but little by carts. By 1878 there 
were numerous lines of communication with diSerent large 
markets, the chief of which was Pdna. There were some small 
local manufactures of blankets, cotton-cloth, and bangles. 

In the matter of prices of the three principal grains, viz., yavdn', 
Idjri, and wheat, there was an increase of fully 100 per cent, in 
the course of the Survey lease. * 

The following statement shows the progress in cultivation and 
realisations of revenue during tho lease, and for ten years previoua 
to ilv in fifteen villages;— * 
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Years. 

• 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Cultivation. 

t-Vasto. 

Remis¬ 

sions 

Outstawi- 
ing Ba¬ 
lances. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

1827-1847 

15 

Acres. 

19,834 

Acres. 

2,046 

Rs. 

2,300 

E. 

Rs. 

17,924 

1847-1857 



1,148 

81 

352 

16,932 

1867-1867 

_ 

41,225 

373 

8 

1 

18,130 

1867-1877 


41,420 

214 


521 

18,390 


Population in these villages had increased by 22 per cent., flat- 
roofed and tiled houses by 19‘7 per cent., and thatched houses by 
15*1 per cent.; ploughs by 30 4 per cent., and (arts from 60 to 
316, or 426 per cent. The value of laud, as ascertained by the 
sums for which it was mortgaged and sold, was higher than in 
any subdivision hitherto dealt with. 

The villages wAe divided into five groups for maximum dry- 
crop rates, with the result shown in the following statement : — 





Di y Crop by New bettlosient. 

Groups 

No. of 
Villages. 

Old Rental. 

i 

—- 

-- 


Rent. 

Increase 

Maiumim 




pci cent. 

per Acre. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. a. 

1 

1 

3,257 

5,114 

67*0 

2 0 

2 

2 

1,586 

2,067 

30 3 

1 14 

3 

10 

11,244 

14,320 

27*4 

1 10 

4 

2 

1,273 

1,446 

13-6 

1 8 

6 

2 

1,373 

1,721 

25 3 

1 6 


17 

18,733 

24,668 

31*6 

1 


Inclusive of all descriptions of land, the revision caused an 
increase of 62*8 per cent, in the rental. 

The lands of the other eighteen villages were intermixed with 
those of the first seventeen. The climate, communications, and 
markets were th« same in both* In the ten years before the first 
settlement the average area of waste had been 6,238 acres, which 
had fallen by 1877-78 to one of four. Population had increased 
by 22*9 per cent.nflat-roofed and tiled houses by 18*2 percent., 
VOL. K. 10 
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carts by 121 per cent., and working wells by 36*8. Thatched 
houses decreased by 23'3 per cent. (326 to 250), farm cattle by 
19*7 per cent., and ploughs 17*9 per cent. If these statistics are 
correct, economical farming must have made great progress in the 
thirty years. 

The villages were arranged in six groups, with maximum dry- 
crop rates varying from Es. 2 12a. to E. 1 6a., giving an irfcrease 
of 34*3 per cent, exclusive of water-rates, and 39 per cent, inclusive 
of them. The average acre rate rose from 8a. 2p.ito 11a. 2p. In 
a small quantity of rice cultivation a proposed maximum of Es. 8 
gave an average rate of only Es. 2 3a. 7j>., and all new rice and 
garden lands were assessed at dry-crop rates. There was a total 
area of 1,435 acres of garden land, for the portion of which irri¬ 
gated from channels a maximum of Es. 8 was proposed. 

The result is shown in the subjoined statement:— 


m 

§* 

o 

m 

> 

(rOTOinmont Occupied Loud. 

Maxiiuuni 
per Aero 
DryOrop. 

Old Survey. 

Rovibion Survey. 

Aron 

Rent. 

Area. 

Kent. 

lacr. % 



Acres. 

Ks. 1 

Acres 

lls. 


Rs. a. 

1 

3 

4,375 

2,812 

4,406 

4,481 

59*4 

2 12 

2 

3 

1,841 

1,125 

1,930 

1,693 

50-5 


3 

2 

5,721 


■milika 

4,716 

57*0 

1 14 

4 

n 

242 

124 

245 

127 

2-4 

1 12 

5 

■■ 

1,887 

869 

1,481 

1,128 

29*8 

1 8 

C 

8 



22,930 

13,486 

1 

27*8 

1 6 


18 

36,475 

18,486 

36,900 

25,631 

39*0 

— 


Proposals for the revision of the Survey assessment in the 
MAval subdivision, the greater portion of which was settled in 
1853-54, were submitted, and sanctioned by Government in. 1887 
for the usual term of thirty years. Considerable changes in its 
constitution had been made in the meanwhile, forty-six tillages 
having been added to it from Khed and Haveli, and eighty-four 
transferred from it to the latter. It accordingly now consists of 
142 Government and tiveuty-six alienated villages. It was one of 
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the Tdlukas originally surveyed and assessed by Mr. Pringle, 
much of whose work had been confirmed at the settlement of 
1863-54. This arrangement having on the whole proved unsatis¬ 
factory, both measurement and classification of soils have been 
re-done under recent orders, with the result that 17,241 old Survey 
numbers have become 30,919 under the revision, each man’s 
holding being now separately recorded and assessed, excessively 
large fields broken up, and all alienated lands divided ojBE from 
those paying reht diredly to Government. The difference in the 
general area amounted to only 411 acres in 212,728 in favour of 
the new measurement. 

Maval is now bounded on Ihe north and west by Khed and 
Havcli, on the south by the country of tho Pant Sachiv of Bhor, 
and it is separated from the 'Ihana Colleciorato on tho west 
mostly by the Sahvadri range. It i'^ generally hilly, and divided 
by five spui’s from that range into valleys from west to east. The 
Tndraiui river and its ti’ibutary streams drain all but the southern¬ 
most valley, the latter being watered by the Pavana, wThich through 
part of its course forms th(' southern boundary of tho subdivision. 
Along the \alley of the Indraini run both tho old made road 
between Bombay and Puna and the south-eastern branch of the 
G. I. P. Kailway. Tho southernmost valley, that of tho Pavana, 
ranks next to this in size and accessibility, but the others contain 
little level ground, and art' difficult of access for wheeled carriage. 
Along the banks of the Piivana and up the valley of the Indraini 
to within five or six miles of tho Ghfit crest there is good black 
soil, but tho prevailing dry-crop soil is reddish or grey, poor in 
depth and quality, but easily tilled, and capable of yielding fine 
crops of the usual hill products. Rico is raised of peculiar ex¬ 
cellence. A large proportion of its area, nearly a half, is left 
uncultivated, partly for tho sujjply of Pfina with hay and jiartly 
for grass to bo used in the rice lands as rab or ash-manure. The 
climate, as in all districts lying near the Ghats, varies greatly, the 
rainfall at Lan^vli in the west being about^lfi2 inches in the year, 
at Khadkdla in •the centre nearly 70 in., and at Taleg4on in the 
east about 40^ in. Owing to excessive clearing of forest on the 
hill slopes, a matter only lately taken in hand and a remedy bv 
re-planting provided by the Forest Department, great denudation 

10 * 
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has taken place, 'which the efforts of generations will be required 
to counteract. 

The railway has four stations within the limits of Mdral, and 
at one of them, Talegaon, is the principal local market, which is 
the dep6t for the trade between Khed, Junnar, and Bombay. 
Puna is supplied with most of its grass and a good deal of fire¬ 
wood from the Khadkala station. Landvli contains a large per¬ 
manent European and Eurasian population dependent partly on 
local supplies; and here and at other places thbre are smaller 
bazaars held, so that on the whole the subdivision is well off in 
the matter of outlets for its produce. There are hardly any 
manufactures, except that of a little oil from khorusni in rude 
mills. 

During th(‘ currency of the first Survey lease for thirty years 
the population in 133 out of 142 villages has increased by about 
42 per cent., and now represents a density of 153 per square mile; 
this, considering the proportion of hilly and uninhabitable country, 
is rather high. The number of carts has increased by about 76| 
per cent., and that of agricultural cattle, although its advance, 
8‘7 per cent., is apparently small, as it gives the proportion of a 
pair of oxen to nine acres of cultivation, has kept i)iice with the 
increased area of tillage. 

The following statement shows that prici's on the whole have 
advanced to about double in the course of the settlement:— 


Peiiofl, 

First year of settlement . 

Ten years, from 1852 -53 to 1861 


Bajti. 

Wheat, 

Cleaned 

Bice. 

. 34 

26 

15 

. 26 

21] 


. ]2S 

lOi 

n 

. 15.> 

12 

9 


Not to go into too great detail, the returns for 100 villages 
show that from an occupied area of 28,925 acres, assessed at 
Bs. 33,956, in the year before the introduction of the settlement, 
cultivation had risen in 1885-86 to 69,790 acres, yielding Bs. 41,886, 
while the remissions had been nominal, amountih^ casually in the 
worst year to only Bs. 123. Collections have been mado without 
difficulty I in the three last years, from ] 883-84 to 1885’-86, out 
of a total number of 1,787 notices for the sole of occupancy 
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rights on account of unpunctual payment of instalments of 
revenue, the demands of the Collector have been paid up without 
requiring the sale of a single field. 

There were thus perceptible signs of such an advance in the 
general prosperity of the subdivision as to warrant an increase of 
assessment up to the limit allowed by the orders of Government, 
and this view, although objected to by the Survey and Bevenue 
Commissioners, has been adopted by the Bombay Government, 
and finally confirmed by the India Office. In the now grouping for 
maximum rates of assessment the same principle .as that adopted 
in the old, viz. differentiation accoidiug to the change in climate 
from west to east, and proximity to the main line of communica¬ 
tion, has been adopted, and there is accordingly little difference 
between the two groupings. 

The first group ^jow consists of fourteen villages in the east., where 
the climate is most favourable and the communications best, with 
the station and market of Talegaon; the old maximum, varying 
from R. 1 6a. in one village to Rs. 2 in seven and R. 1 8a. in 
the remainder, has been raised to Rs. 2 2a. for dry-crop and Rs. 8 
for rice. 

The second group, of 67 villages, includes the open country at 
tbe mouth of the Indraini valley, the villages on each side of the 
railway, and the Bombay road as far westwards as the Ghats, and 
thirteen in the valley of the Pavana, which but for their inferior 
communications might have gono into the first group. The old 
maximum dry-crop rates varied from R. 1 4a. to R. 1 6a., and 
have now been raised to R. 1 8a.; the maximum rate for rice is 
the same as in the first group. 

The third group, of thirty-nine villages, lies in the remoter parts 
of the valley of the Indraini and along the northern border, with 
a few in the Pavana valley. Though equal in climate to the 
second group, the communications of this are not so good. The 
maximum dry-crop rate of R.l 4a. in the rcajority of these vib 
logos remains as, before, being lowered iu five from R. 1 6a. and 
raised in three from B. 1. The maximum rice rate adopted is 
Ra^ 7. 

In the fourth group, of twenty-two villages, stretching along’the 
crest of the Ghdts, and in some cases down the western, slopes. 
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the old ma\iihum dry-crop rate of a rupee has also been retained, 
and one of Bs. 6 adopted for rice. The climate here is excessively 
moist, and wheeled traffic almost unknown. 

The area of rice cultivation in Government land has increased 
in the course of the settlement from 10,915 acres to 14,786; the 
average assessment rises from Es. 2 2a, 9p. to Es. 2 8a. 9p. per 
acre. The area recorded as garden in the old Survey was only 
twenty-six acres, assessed at an average of Es. 11 la. lOp. the 
acre; it is now 186 acres, assessed as follows; 

Acres. Average rate, 

Motaethal (under wells) . . 151 2 13 

Pdtasthal (under channels) .35 3 10 I 

The rules regarding non-ussossment at extra rates of land im¬ 
proved at the tenant’s expense, and reducing that under old wells 
to dry-crop rsites, have been strictly adhered to. The general 
effect of the revision is shown below:— 


i 

$ 

By Old Survey. 


By ileviMion Survey. 


Per 

Conti* 


Governraeut 

Occupied. 

Government 

Ocon),ied. 

Govennupiit 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

In¬ 

crease* 

1 

14 

Area, 

Acrot, 

J.’>,64e 

Ks. 

12,555 

Aree. 

AcI‘1!'< 

15,7:54 

Us. 

15,667 

Aren. 

Acres. 

2**5 

Us. 

171 

Area. 

Acres. 

16,029 

Ks. 

15,838 

248 

2 

<57 

55,H73 

3t,3Sl 

.59,313 

45,861 

.3,131. 

1,82.3 

62,437 

47,68* 

33-4 

3 

39 

2,■>.451 

12,W9 

27.3*i2 

l»l.7H7 

2,253 

667 

29,514 

17,434 

30-8 

4 

22 

13.473 

5,495 

1.5,858 

7,:)32 

523 

163 

16.:i8l 

7,435 

a3-4 


142 

1.10.3;i7 

(55,250 

1,18,167 

1 85,027 

1 

6,194 

2,764 

1,24,361 

88,:101 

81-a 


The twenty-five villages of the Haveli Taluka of the Pdna 
(Poona) Collectorate in which revised settlements have not been 
carried out have now been brought under revision, four of them 
for the first time. They include the town of Pdna and most of 
the neighhouriiig villages, with a few scattered amongst others 
already settled. They are the most favourably situated of the 
wjiole dollectorate, being in the neighbourhood of the large 
market of Pdna, with its abundant non-agricultural population, 
having five stations of the G. I. P. Eailway and three of the 
Southern Mahratta line within their limits, and being otherwise 
well supplied with roads for cart traffic. 

The usual statistics which go to prove the prosperous condition, 
of the country and its ability to hear an enhan<^ assessment are 
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equally favourable in these villages as in the rest of the T&luka, 
whilst in one respect, viz. that of having had a large irrigation 
work constructed in their neighbourhood, some of them have a 
decided advantage. Population, working cattle, ploughs and 
carts have increased in numbers, with the exception of the three 
villag^es in- the immediate neighbourhood of Piuna; in these the 
decrease is nominal in consequence of the people having been 
absorbed in the population of the town itself. 

As much as per cent, of the Survey fields are in the hands of 
the lugistcred occupants, and 11 *3 are sublet for cash and grain rents. 
In sales of land, voluntary and hy order of the civil courts, twenty- 
six times the assessment on the lands sold have been realised, and 
in a hundred cases of lease nearly five times that assessment have 
been paid. In a hundred cases of mortgage without possession 
land assessed at l^s. 1,847 stands security for Es. 17,180, and in a 
hundred of mortgage with possession land rated at Es. 1,488, an 
area of 1,477 acres is held for payment of Es. 35,096. The 
revenue has been collected with ease, the remissions granted 
having been inconsiderable, and the area of cultivation and waste 
at the commencement and end of the Survey lease have been re¬ 
spectively 14,215 and 19,111 aud 3,935 and 142 acres. Thus, 
practically speaking, there is no waste left for extension of culti¬ 
vation. 

The maximum rates of assessment for dry-crop lands adopted 
on revision and the reasons for them have already been given for 
the whole Haveli Tall'uka, and those adopted in the twenty-five 
villages are severally the same as those of the villages of the group 
in which they are situated. 

With regard to lauds watered from channels supplied by the 
irrigation lake of Kharakvashi, mentioned above, the maximum 
rate of Es, 8 in force for the rest of the Tiiluka has been raised to 
Es. 10 in the three villages of the first group close to pdna, on 
occoun^) of their superior position. In rice lands a maximum of 
Es. 6has been, taken in place of Es, 4 to Es. 5 adopted in. the 
villages already settled. Laud under new wells has had no water 
assessment placed on it, while what is under old wells and yhat 
has been converted from dry-crop to rice have been assessed w:ithm 
the mt^mum dfy-orop rates. ' 
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Garden land has increased in area from 484 to 1,091 acres. 
Its average assessment is increased from Es. 2 9a. 2p. to 
Es. 3 8a. 4p., in consequence of improved facilities for irrigation 
supplied by the State. 

The area of rice land is greater by 710 acres, and its average 
assessment is increased from R. 1 15a. 7p. to Rs. 2 14a. pe^acre. 
The general financial result is an enhanced demand of Rs. 10,682, 
but of this Rs. 627 are due for water-rate. The general average 
rate has risen from 10a. 6p. to R. 1 Oa. 7p. The total increase is 
one of 65 per cent., bat exclusive of water-rate 60 per cent. This 
being iu excess of the 33 per cent, permitted by the rules as the 
limit beyond which assessment is not to be raised ou revision in 
any 'group of villages, a special remission of one-sixth of the 
assessment on each Survey field has been ordered for the whole 
period of thirty years for which the new rates /ire to continue in 
force. 

It has been pointed out by the Suiwey officers that the literal 
carrying-out of this order will not have the effect intended, but 
will result in some cases in the enhancement still remaining con¬ 
siderably above the per-centage desired, and in others in bringing 
it down far below that standard. In addition to this, it will 
violate in some cases the supplementoiy rule that the increase in 
any single village may be as high as 66 per cent. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this remonstrance, the Bombay Government have simply 
adhered to their first order, and assigned no reason for doing so. 
The complication that will be caused in the village revenue papers 
in consequence may well be imagined, when it is remembered that 
.each village contains some hundreds of Survey fields, five-sixths 
only of the recorded assessment on each of which will now be 
brought to account and one-sixth shown as remission every year. 
In these twenty-five villages the whole were re-measured and the 
soils classified again. 

Five villages of the Bhimthadi Taluka, in which the original 
settlements were still in force, were brought under revision in 
1890, and have had new mtes applied to them similar to those of 
the villages of the several groups in which they lie. There ia 
nothing peculiar in the circumstances of these villages requiring 
special notice. They have shared in the prosperity of the re- 
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mainder of the Taluka, and, being scattered in different directions, 
Have rightly been grouped with adjacent villages for maximum 
rates. The enhancement in four has been well within the limits 
assigned by the rules; and although in the fifth the increase is 
considerable, above the 66 per cent, allowed by those rules, Go¬ 
vernment have not seen in its circumstances sufficient reason to 
direct the strict enforcement of the latter limit. It would have 
been better if strict principle had not been acted up to in the 
twenty-five Haveli villages mentioned above, where there were 
really strong reasons for it relaxation. 


iH .'' ’ms iAm.’xsrsirssioAijioksAT. 


AHMADNAGAR (AHMEDNUGGER). 


The Aliniaduagar Collectorate lies to the south of Njisik, between 
18° 20' and 19° 59' N. lat., and 73° 40' and 75° 43' E. long. It is 
bounded on the east by the Nizuni’s territories, and on the south 
and west by Sholapur and Puna, touching Thana in the AkoU 
TAluka. Its area is 6,666 square miles, and, according to the 
census of 1881, it had a population of 112*69 to the square mile. 
It is irregular in shape, somewhat resembling a slanting cross, 
and is about 120 miles in length and 125 in breadth. One Taluka, 
Jamkhed, is isolated in the midst of the Nizam’s territories. It 
contains the eleven subdivisions of Kopargaon, Nevitsa, Shivgaon,. 
Nagar, Karjat, Shrigonda, Psirner, Sangamner, A'kola, Bdhuri, 
and Jamkhed. Its vernacular is Mahratti. 

On the acquisition of the territories composing the old Ahmad* 
nagar Collectorate, inclusive of a portion of what now belongs to 
Fasik, between 1817 and 1822, from the Peshvd, the Fizdm, 
Holkar, &c., the country between the Chdndor hills and the Bhfma 
river was jdaced under the charge of Capt. Pottinger. Order was 
easily restored, for the country was exhausted, and the people wil¬ 
lingly ol)eyed any power that could protect them. The Koli and 
phfl Faiks, who held the country near the Sahyddris, were sent 
for, and their allowances and villages confirmed to them on con¬ 
dition that they should keep the neighbouring country quiet. Tfie 
district thus enjoyed more complete rest than it had for many 
years.* 

At this time the country was almost mined. According to Mr. 
^ountstuart ElpMnsione, the east of Qangthadf, though open and 





fertile, had been almost without inhabitants since the famine of 
1803-4i. In NevHsa at that time only twenty out of 180 yillagea 
remained inhabited. Between this and Ahmadnagar matters were 
better, and to the south of Ahmadnagar there was much rich 
cultivation, but still in 1819 more than half of the land was waste, 
and ii^Pdrner, next to Sirur in Puna, the country was a wilder¬ 
ness. ‘ Subsequently to 1822, cessions and exchanges of villages 
have been carried out as late as 1870. 

Few traces olE early Native systems of revenue management 
remained on the introduction of British rule. One of these was 
the division of the land into nwndf. h's, and h’/m, or ihika. A 
mind was an aggregate of many fields or tilcas, the assessment 
ieing fixed on the former in a lump sum, notwithstanding any 
iriety of lands contained in it. In the settlement of Teas, 
or small estates, t)je division of village lands was into smaller 
portions than munds, and the assessment on each Jean w vs the same. 
A trace also remained of the tanlcha, or village rental, introduced 
b> '%lik Am bar, the Minister of Ahmadnagar, in about 1600 to 
1626. It was an imitation of what had been done in Khandesh 
and Gujarat by Akbar’s Minister, Todar Mai, after careful esti¬ 
mates framed of the produce of land, of which one-third was fixed 
on each field as the share the State was entitled to. It was not 
fixed permanently,, but represented the standard sum payable in a 
normal year. Malik Ambar gave the ryot a joint interest with 
the State in the land by revising and confirming the right of here¬ 
ditary occupancy under the inimsi tenure. Different descriptions 
of land, such as jirayat (diy-crop), bagnyat (garden), and tari 
(rice), wore recorded in a highay which was equal to a})out three- 
quarters of an acre; but the farming system of the Mahrattas 
intervened and obliterated all traces of a regular system. No 
reliance coukL be placed on village records that were found occa¬ 
sionally in existence. The ryots apportioned the village lands in 
munda among themselves, according to their known productiveness, 
but on unknown data. When any mund land was relinquished, 
it was let out at iduvd, or gradually-increasing rents, until the 
original standard was reached. Tt was a permanent rent snd nbt 
increased in the case of outsiders (upri). Cesses had been 
mou among the Mkhrattas, but were abolished under British'i^le; 
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In Ahmadnagnr Mirdsdars were about equal in number to the 
ordinary tenants, and had the privilege of paying dry-crop rates 
in garden lands, which was not the case in Piina, where they were 
in the proportion of three to one. 

Tho rates of assessment wore estimated to equal from a maxi¬ 
mum of Bs. 3 in dry-crop to a minimum of 4a., and in garden from 
Bs. 6 to B. 1 2a. 

The first record of a separate revenue for Ahmadnagar is In tho 
accounts fur 1820, Vihen the total (iuclusho, probably, of mokfar/tlf 
taxes on trades^ and sdijarj miscellaneous, such as spirits and 
drugs) appears as Bs. 18,24,428 fiom 1st May 1819 to 30th April 
1820. In tho next year this fell to Bs. 16,35,703, in consequence 
of tho transfer of Sivner (Jimnar) and Indapur to Fdna. Owing 
to the transfer of Ibiisj to Sholiipur in the next year*, 1821-22, 
the revenue again fell to Bs. 15,81,527. In tho following jear, 
again, there was a nominal increase of Bs. 56,916 in consequence 
of the annexation of some of the Sliohii>ur Talukas formerly in 
BhArvilr. 

With the abolition of the farming system Captain Pottinger 
adopted that of settlement with individual r} ots, made either by 
himself or by his Mumlatdars, in conjunction with the Patels or 
village headmen, the hereditary district officers, Deshmukhs, 
Deshpiiudis, &c., being consulted as iittle as possible; for he 
found that they plundered both the Government and the rvot. 
About a week before he was to arrive in a subdivision he sent 
word that the village headmen and accountants (Bulkarnis) should 
be summoned, and statements of cultivation of each village, show¬ 
ing increase or decrease, made out in a given form. On bis arrival 
at a village these were inspected, and the correctness of the returns 
tested by clerks sent out to different villages. If anything wrong 
was discovered, the headmen were made responsible and punished. 
After these investigations tho ryots of some of the nearest villages 
were summoned, and a hilvdrt or rayaivdri settlement made, patAa 
or yearly agreement being given to the people. The M4mlatd4rs 
or Bum&visdars settled all the Collector could not himself get 
through. All restrictions on removing or disposing of crops was 
done away with, and six instalments were fixed for the payment 
of the revenue. Out of 100 ten parts were to be paid in ISTovem- 
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ber aad December, and twenty in each of the four months from 
January tD April, inclusive. About one-fifth of the revenue was 
usually unpaid at the end of April. 

This was of great advantage to the people, as it enabled them 
to pay their rents from the sale of their crops, without having to 
borrow money. Village expenses were fixed at 6 per cent of the 
village\entals; the amount Avas strictly adhered to and a refund 
enforced if it was exceeded. Upria and outsiders were allowed to 
come in and settle on exactly the same terms as old residents, and 
anybody who chose to do so was allowed to go away ; the latter, 
however, was merely a nominal permission, as no one felt disposed 
to leave British territory. For lands that had lain waste for some 
years leases for from four to eight years at gradually increasing 
rentals (iatdva) were given; when lands covered with brushwood 
were taken up, they were allowed to be rent-free for one or two 
years, and when wa^te was converted into garden land five years 
of istavd were generally granted. 

As it was found that the headmen threw obstacles in the way 
of strangers getting leases, for fear they should obtain mirdsij or 
hereditary rights, the power of granting such leases was trans¬ 
ferred to the Mamlatdars. Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the 
Deccan, objecting to several things in the existing practice of 
granting leases, proposed that in all iatavd leases the holder 
should have a separate record for fields under such leases, and 
others on which full rent was paid, the area in highaa and the 
rent of each to be specified and that registers of all individual 
leases should be furnished to the Collector’s oilice, all changes 
being noted at the annual settlement. 

Between 1826 and 1828 a survey known as the Old Deccan 
Survey was introduced into part of Ahmadnagar; this seems to 
have been somewhat on the plan adopted in the Ceded Districts 
of Madras, bat neither its measurements nor classification of soils 
were ever put to any. use. Of the numerous cesses that had been 
established under the Mahratta Government the most oppressive 
were abolished* asid the rest continued. Owing to all these mea¬ 
sures, by 1821 about 390,OPO highaa of waste land had been culti¬ 
vated, and 0B>ptain Pottinger wrote in 1822 that if it had not l^een 
for the cholera, which had raged, the change would have been 
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quite surprising. Up to 1822 prices were still fairly high, and 
the tillage of waste had gone up to 500,000 highas ; but with the 
end of this period a fall in the -value of grain had set in which put 
a stop to this rapid rate of progress. Javdri fell from 30 to 90 
seers the rupee, and in 1823-24 the area of tillage fell from 
2,154,326 to 1,981,182 highas, the gross revenue from Es. 25,50,530 
to Eb. 22,04,590, and a rise took place in remissions from Esl 97,420 
to Es. 2,96,400. 

In 1823-24 the rainfall was short, and in 1824<-25 it was worse. 
In the latter year the area under tillage rose slightly, but the 
remissions amounted to Es. 10,20,000 and tho revenue fell to 
Es. 19,60,000. Prices, in addition, continued to fall, and in 1826 
cultivation fell to 1,804,000 highas, and remissions rose to about 
Es. 2,50,000. Mr, Dunlop, who became Collector in 1826, and 
wrote in December 1826, saw no hope of improvement. There 
was no local demand sufficient to absorb the produce of even a 
fair harvest, and the distance from water-carriage and markets 
rendered the surplus grain of little value. He thought some 
good might he done by encouraging horse-breeding. His views 
were tinged with an extra tint of gloom, probably from his 
having been accustomed to Gujarat, where the land was much 
more fertile and the people better off. He, however, introduced 
a useful reform in the shape of au improved system of village 
accounts. In 1828 a general report on the revenue system, *fcc., 
of Ahmadnagar was sent in by the Collector; this only explains 
in somewhat more detail what has already been said on the 
subject. 

From 1828 on to 1832-33 the seasons wore more or less un¬ 
favourable, but in 1833 -34, in consequence of the good season, 
the revenue rose to Es. 13,99,600, a higher sum than had been 
collected for ten years. The remissions in this year were still, 
however, Es, 2,81,039, and in the ten preceding years had once 
leached Es. 9,81,884, and never been less thau Es. 1,88,778. 

In the next few years a certain partial amount of relief was 
afforded by the remissioa of water-rate {f&vs^hharU) and the 
reduction of dry-crop and garden assessments in 1835-36, as woU 
as 1836-37, extending to Sangamner, Hevisa, Ahmndnagar and 
Karda, as woU. as by the abolition of land customs to the. extent 
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of Es. 1,64,000 in 1837-38, In tbe fourteen years ending with 
the latter four lahhs of rupees had been written off the books as 
remissions, and in 1837-38 the revenue stood at Bs. 12,65,060. 

It was still found that the rates were too high, and there was 
little chance of real improvement until they were so reduced as to 
do away with the necessity for annual remissions. The Collector was 
authorised to undertake this, and in this and the following year 
reductions to the extent of Es. 26,460 were carried out. Between 
1823 and 1833 ^luch more detailed village field registers and 
other village accounts were introduced, which gave trustworthy 
data for fixing the annual settlements. Orders were also issued 
for the leasing out on favourable terms of deserted and decaying 
villages. On the whole the area of tillage had increased, but this 
was attributed by the Collector to the grant of leases of laud at 
low rates, and not to any general improvement in the condition of 
the people. • 

In 1888-39 there was again another failure of crops, and remis¬ 
sions to the sum of Es. 5,69,800 had to be given. Advances were 
made for the construction and rei)air of wells, but what was still 
more important, a jdan of survey and settlement i^repared by Mr. 
Goldsmid was submitted to and approved by Government. It 
was divided into two branches. Mr. Goldsmid was to be in charge 
of the survey of the villages in the plains {deshi), and Mr. Tytler 
presided over that of the dihiy or hill survey. The account of 
the latter will be found under the head of Niisik, to which as a 
Sub-colloctorate the country then belonged; this was not finished 
tiU 1347-48. 

During the years 1839-40, till the Survey settlement was com¬ 
menced by the adoption of tlie plan carried out under Mr. Tytler 
in N48ik, in the ddrig or hill portion of tho Akohi subdivision, in 
1848, no general measure of reform in the revenue system of Ah- 
madnagar was proceeded with, a few local revisions only being 
Gamed out with the help of Mr. Pringle’s measurements in the 
south, by the GoUeefcor and his assistants. 

In Akol4, which wab the most western portion of the district,’ 
there was but little level land; the soil was poor, the rain plentilul, 
and toirents so numerous and strong, that dry-erpp had 
often to be banked like rice to prevent its being carried-away.' 
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The people were mostlj poor, and the pressure of population only 
65 to the square mile. There were only two weekly markets. 
With no manufactures worth the name, no made roads, and the 
stagnation of trade, there was nothing to relieve the pressure of 
the people on the soil for subsistence. The Kolis, who formed 
half the population, were careless, thoughtless, and improvident, 
generally in debt, and given to plundering. The onl/ people 
fairly well off were the Kanadas, a shepherd tribe. No part of 
Ahmadnagar called for reform more urgently thfin this. 

In the 112 Government villages of Akola four systems of 
realising revenue existed. First, the higka rate (bigJuimi) in forty, 
the plough-tax (aothamli) in thirty-five, the nakta cMl, or cash- 
rate, in thirty-seven, and the wood-ash (dali) rate, found more or 
less in them all. The first professed to divide the lands into 
fields, recorded in a field-register (mmher-Jchardd), but there was 
neither measurement nor classification of soihj. The bigha was of 
every size, from half an acre to two, three, or four acres, and in 
the forty villages there were twenty-five different mtes, each village 
generally having from three to six. The Kulkarnis also levied 
certain grain fees and 8a. in cash on every thirty highas. The 
plough-tax was a tax on ploughs—two-bullock, four, six, and eight- 
bullock. The rates were forty-three in number; each village had 
commonly three or four rates, and these were halved and quartered. 
Any little circumstance, at the pleasure of the Kulkarnis, changed 
the plough-rate, such as loss or increase of bullocks, or the area 
of cultivation; any addition to a man’s family or establishment, 
and other causes, would lead to the increase or decrease of a whole 
or part oi a plough. Plough-tax was recalculated every year, the 
Kulkarni assessing nominally on the Patel’s information. There 
was in reality no system, and the assessments could not be 
checked. 

The riaJcta chdl, or cash system, was fixed after the following 
fashion. The ryot’s povrer of paying, the number of his bullocks, 
pastures, and family, were said to be tbo chief criteria in fixing 
tbe assessment, but the lump assessment was changed every year 
for such causes as the loss of a son, or pnrtner, or a bullock, which 
made it fall. Similarly, when a man’s cultivation or means in¬ 
creased it rose. No test of this was possible, and it was never 
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attempted. The Kulkaruis levied in addition certain grain and 
cash fees. 

The fourth system was that of taxing daZt, or hill land manured 
by wood-ashes. The rates were fixed by the Kulkarni according 
to the ryot's means and power of payment: a single man half a 
rupee, a married man a rupee, and so on; and the Kulkarnis 
levied*two annas a holding in addition to grain fees. 

The whole tendency of all these but the first was to check in¬ 
stead of fostering industry and labour. The rates were apparently 
not heavy, but none of the people were in good condition. 

Under Mr. Tytler tho lands of all the better kinds of dry-crop, 
rice, and garden were minutely measured, classified, and assessed. 
Poor and hilly lands not admitting of measurement were leased in 
a lump to the people of each village, each individual having his 
own holding and payments defined by tho settling officer, and 
recorded in a sepAate lease, signed, and given when the rates 
were fixed. 

The 110 villages were divided into three groups. The first held 
forty-four, which had as nearly as possible all cxrable land classi¬ 
fied and assessed separately. The second held thirty-three villages, 
in which all rice land was alone measured separately and classified; 
and the third had thirty-three villages, in which the rice land was 
measured into fields but not classified. The rates were (1), ukiU or 
round sums imposed on all lands incapable of measurement in 
each village; (2), rice land rates; (3), dry-crop rates for lands 
capable of measurement; and (4), garden rates. The term of the 
lease was limited to five years. Tho ric<* land, in eight classes, 
boro rates from Its. 2^ to 12a. Tho dry-crop had nin») classes, 
varying from B. 1 2a. to 4a. The 21(> acres of garden land were 
divided into twelve and five classes, according to whether it was 
channel or well watered. In the former Bs. 7], and in the latter 
B8,2| wore fixed as the maximum, tho average on the former 
being Bs. 2 lla. Ip., and in tho latter Bs. 2 7a. 8p. The new 
rental exceeded the average collections of twenty-nine years by 
Bs. 5,180, or as Bs. 27,480 is to Bs. 22,300. The probable collec¬ 
tions were estimated at Bs. 23,864 for 1843-49. The rates were 
sanctioned by Government in January 1849. 

At the time of the first settlement Ahmadnagar contained fifteen 
von. II, 11 
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subdivisions, six of wbicb now belong to Nasilc, under which the 
details of their settlement have been given. The remaining nine 
were settled between 1848 and 1853, with general results as 
follows;— 


Snbdivision.i 


Old Bental, 



New Bentol. 


Year. 

Collpc. 

tlOUh. 

Year. 

Collec. 

tionH. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tionb. 

Year* 

CoUep. 

tions. 

Akola - • . 

Sai>ia).Tnnor 

Bakun 

Nerasa 

Karda - - - 

Abmaduajfar > 
Korti . - . 

Sivgoou - - 

Jomkhed - 

1S18-.18 
1H18 tf! 
ISlS-l** 
lHlS-51 
IhlS 61 
ims-51 
lSlH-62 
ISIS .62 
1818 52 

Us. 
.•iit.OOO 
.6-1,000 
.60,052 
1.01..62S 
1,21,018 
8 (t,2(>0 
6 » 257 
12 , ;5i 
.Vv501 

IS 16-17 
1820 47 
1818 1!) 
18.50 .51 
1rt50-.51 
1S50-51 
1K51-52 
1851 .52 
1S51 62 

Bq 

.57,'M»2 

56,151 

,52.888 

1,1.5,111 

1 ,02,011 

81,597 

7S,.5S»0 

w.on 

51,017 

1848 49 
ISki 49 
1819 .50 

18.51 52 
1S5I 52 
1H51 52 

18.52 55 
1852-255 
1852-51 

Bb. 

4i\C00 

35,000 

•ll,lt).5 

09,067 

75 ,a« 

.52,029 

.5.5,101 

.‘52,S'‘6 

26,fJ82 

1819-50 
1&49-.50 
18)0-51 
1852-5» 
1852-53 
1852.53 
1K.53-.54 
1852-54 

mw-M 

42,000 

44,000 

55,000 

98,501 

1,03,704 

67,303 

70,000 

40,000 

45,000 

Total . - 

— 

6,21,501 

— 

0,42,90 5 

- 

4.55,K'53 

— 

5,65,508 


A settlement was introduced into the plain (deshi) villages of 
Akola and Sangamner in 1848. A'kola was the more western of 
the two, and its deshi portion, with a large part of Sangamner, lay 
between two of the eastern sjmrs of the Sahyadri range. The two 
subdivisions had on their north Sinnar (Nasik),on the south Jun- 
nar (Puna), and on the west the Sahyadris and Igatpuri (N&sik). 
There was a marked difference of climate. The neighbourhood of 
the hills saved Akola from droughts, but Sangamner, lying to the 
east, sometimes suffered severelv from want of rain. The propor¬ 
tion of early and late crops was as two to one in Akola, and as 
three to two in Sangamner, The average acre rate had been over 
a rupee, which in loth fell till about 1836-37, after which there 
was a slight rise. Th(‘ rat(‘s of villages in both were lowered from 
time to time as the excess of the old assessment was discovered 
by the local authorities. In 1836-37 the rates of forty-four vil¬ 
lages in Sangamner w<‘re lowered at once. This was immediately 
followed by increased cultivation. In the ten years ending in 
1827-28 tillage rose from 52,770 bighas to 55,921 in the nine years 
ending in 1846-47, and collections from Es. 51,670 to Es. 53,640. 
In Sangamner the rise in lighas under cultivation was from 
69,506 to 96,286, and in collections from Es. 55,960 to Es. 61,030, 
Survey operations began in 1845 ^nd were oompleted in 1847. 
As the country was much cut up by ravines, and there was a 
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difference in depth of soil in every field, both measurement and 
classification of soils was nnusnally difBcnlt. 

The fifty-six Kkolk villages wore divided into three groups of 
twenty-eight, twenty-five, and three villages, at maximum rates of 
Es. 2, Bs. 12, an^B. 1 8a. respectively. In garden land the rates 
already in force in Ch4ndor were adopted, viz.:—For channel- 
watered a maximum of Bs. 8, aud minimum of Ba. 3; and for 
well-watered, from Bs. 4 to Bs. 2. 

As the grohpiug of villages for maximum rales according to 
climate aud markets had not at this time become a distinctive 
feature of the Survey settlemml, the above grouping was probably 
based generally on soil-classification, as in Sangamner, wh(‘ro the 
dry-crop rates were nine in number, ranging from Bs. dowr, to 
3a., to suit the nine classes of soil. The garden land in San- 
gamner, which ^vas entirely well-watered, was assessed as in 
Akola. 

The following statements show the general result of the settle¬ 
ment in the two subdivisions;— 

A'kol^. 

Total Villages, 56. 

Former Gross Bental (Mmi'il), Bs. 83,930; Former Collections 
plus Village Officers’ Grain Fees, Bs. .52,050; Survey Total As¬ 
sessment, Bs. 55,470; Average Old Rate, exclusive of Fees, 
B. I Oa. 4p.; New Average, inclusive of Fees, 12a. 5p.; Decrease 
on Tillage of 1846-47,192 

The total assessment under the new was thus a reduction of 
nearly 34 per cent, on the old Mahratta Jcamdl, or nominal rental. 

Sakoamneb. 

Total Villages, 104. 

Former Gross Bental, Bs. 1,71,690; Former Collections plus 
Grain fees, Bs. 56,700; Survey Total Assessment, Bs. 71,780; 
Average Old Bate, exclusive of Fees, B. 1 la. 3p.; New Average, 
inclusive of Fees, 8a. 8p. Decrease on Tillage of 1846-47, lOf 
per cent. 

The now total assessment was a reduction on the old Mahratta 
hatndlf or nominal rental, of 58 per cent. 


11 • 
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The following shows the acreage, assessment, and average rate 
of dry-crop and the two descriptions of irrigated land:— 



Akola, 

Sangamner. 

Area. 

1 Asaess- 
1 ment. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Area# 

Aaseaa- 

ment 

Average 
per Acre. 



Acres 

R&. 

Its. a. p 

Acres. 

Ea ■ 

Ba. a. n. 

Dry crop - 

- 

«7,73« 

fi 1,648 

12 2 

135,004 

65,274 

7 8 

Channel-watered land 

53G 

1,849 

3 7 2 

— 

— 

— 

■Well-watered - 

- 

724 

1 

1,976 

2 11 8 

! 

2,160 

6,008 

i ' 

2 10 4 

Total 

- 

68,999 

55 473 

12 10 

138,064 

71,782 

8 2 


EA'HURI. 

The subdivision of Bahuri was the next to come under 
settlement, in 1849-50. It bad Ptitoda (Nasik) to the north, 
Nevasa to the east, Karda and Ahmadnagar to the south, and 
Sangamner and Sinnar (Nasik) on the west. It had 125 villages, 
100 of which were under direct Government management, and the 
rest either wholly or partially alienated. The subdivision had 
suffered much in the Native wars before British rule. The land 
measures had been changed at various times to suit the conve¬ 
nience of the Governments for the time being, but the last general 
settlement of any importance was that when Niiro Bapuji Nagarkar 
was Subehdar in 1759-60, when the land was measured and the 
size of the higha adjusted to the different descriptions of soil, thus 
making the higha a measure of quality and not of quantity. 

From 1802-3 till 1818 the Mahratta farming system destroyed 

all traces of regular measures and assessments, and when British 

rule was introduced in the latter year it was found impossible 

to trace and restore the original divisions of the village lands. 

Before 1825 it was the custom in doubtful cases to measure a 
* 

holding, andjif its extent in higha^ was found to exceed that 
recorded in the village papers, the excess was assessed at the usual 
rates. This naturally did more harm than good, as the new highor 
was a fixed quantity, and the old varied with the quality of the 
land. ' ‘ 
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In 1826, when Mr. Pringle’s surrey was about to be introduced, 
the aggregate area of all the holdings in each village was com- 
pared with the total (mkha) of its land, and where they did not 
tally the excess or deficiency was recorded in the village papers. 
No extra assessment was, however, levied on this account, and 
the measure had no practical result. No change was effected by 
this old survey, which did not last long, and only a few villages 
were measured and classified under it. 

In 1833 *fiold registers were prepared, but no general 
measurement was made at any time, and till 1849 the revenue 
oflicers had no proper data >u which to frame the true estimate 
of each man’s holding. In the meanwhile the rates nominally in 
existence during Mahratta rule were continued. In 1836-37 and 
sulisequeutly these were lowerc<l at Jifforoiit 1 imes, some of them 
by as much as ^ne-fourth; but the ieductions failed to improve 
the condition of the subdivision. The average assessment in the 
thirty years ending in 1848 was 13a. 3p. the acre. This was 
making allowance for included portions of waste laud in fields, 
and in many cases peojile probably held more land than they were 
debited with in the accounts. Making allowances for hereditary 
officers’ foes, and the assessment of garden lands included, dry- 
crop lands probably had paid not more than 13 or 14 annas the 
acre. 

Throughout the whole ante-Survey period (1818-1849) statistics 
of tillage area and remissions show that the subdivision was much 
reduced and impoverished. In the thirty years ending in 1848 
the average area under cultivation was about 61,000 out of 200,000 
acres; it never amounted in a single year to half the arable area. 
At the time of settlement B4huri was in a worse condition than 
any subdivision hitherto settled. The people had little capital 
of any kmd. There wore only 8,475 working bullocks, propor¬ 
tionately less than that in any other settled subdivision, and there 
was less land used for garden and superior cultivation than in 
any other but Pdtoda. The manufactures were of an inferior 
description, and of limited amount. Trade was confined to the 
export of grain and sheep and the import of the few domestic 
articles the villagers required. Amidst the general poverty only 
the Hficv&ri (money-lender) throve. Few ryots could bear the 
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loss of a bollock, or any ordiaary calamity, and in a bad season 
most were forced to leave and seek work in Bombay in order 
to live. 

There was only one leading road for traffic within the limits of 
Bahuri, viz. that from Ahmadnagar towards Nasik and Malegdon, 
but that even, in some places, was bad. Merchants resident at 
Bel&pur, lUhuri and Viimbori bought most of the local produce for 
export to Nsigpur, Pi\na or Bombay. Of the 101 Government vil¬ 
lages a maximum dr^ -crop rate of li. 1 8a. was proposed for seven¬ 
teen, one of K. I 6a. for thirty-three, and one of R. I 4a. for the 
remaining fifty-one. The average old dry-crop rate from 1825-26 
to 1846-47, as far as this could be ascertained from unreliable 
village records, had b'^en 13 or 14 annas. The Survey rates gave 
an average on the cultivation of 1847-48 of 11 annas, and on the 
entire arable area of 9a. 6p. Theru wore 2,170 acres of garden 
land, watered from 949 wells; extept in bad years the profit of 
this kind of cultivation w.is small. The maximum proposed was 
Rs. 6, with an avcrag(‘ of lis.2 2a. 8p,; the proceeds were Es. 4,720, 
or Bs. 390 over the collections on garden land for 1817-48. 

The following shows the general result of the new* settle¬ 
ment :— 

Villages, 101. 

Past Collections of 1825 to 1847, Rs. 54,923; Collections of 
1818 to 1848, Rs. 97,210; Survey Assessment, Rs. 1,20,000. 
Increase, 23*4 per cent. 


REVASA. 

The subdivision of Nevasa was next settled, in 1851-52. It lay 
to the east of R4huri, and was bounded on the east by Shivg^on, 
on t,he north by the Nizam’s teriitory, and on the south by 
Ahmadnagar. The settlemimt affected 149 villages, the remaining 
seventeen being either wholly or partially alienated. According 
to tradition Nov4sa, under the old Hindu Government of the 
conutry, had been highly civilized and prosperous, but had suf¬ 
fered severely in the wars between the Mahrattas and the Niz&m, 
and subsequently in the disputes between the liiahratias ti]iexiii<» 
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selves. Pluudering Bhfls and the Pendharis, with the famine of 
1804, combined to coraploto its ruin, so tliat only twenty-one 
villages remained inhabited and the country became covered with 
brushwood. 

Before the establishment of British rule the revenue manage¬ 
ment had been as unsatisfactory as in the remainder of the 
Peshva’s territories. ft was traditionally said to have been 
settled by Malik Ambar, but it was doubtful whether the higha, 
rate {highavni) found in existence, which was continued up to the 
settlement of 1852, was introdnctMl ])y him or by one of Shah 
Jehan’s officers, to wbt>ui the kiu^doiu was entrusted on the 
break-up of the Niz.im Shahi kingdom in IGliC. Th<‘ raJeha, or 
total area of each \illage, was said to have been ascertained 
l>artly by measurement and partly by estimate, the size of the 
higha sometimes varying even in ^tho same village. The tankha 
was 8up])oscd to be Mahk Ambar’s gross rental, and was alleged 
by the horoditary district officers to have been e([ual to one-fourth 
of the gross produce m kiiwl converted into money on an average 
of past prices. The Mahratta gross rental was called tho hamal, 
and iaefir was said to bo the difference between the Mussulman 
and Mahratta rentals. Naro Bapuji in about 1759, amongst other 
reforms, introduced the higha that varied in size with the quality 
of the soil. Before Bajirao’s tanning system was introduced the 
ryots wore dealt with directly ; but after it the usual chaos was 
found to exist: thenceforward not any pai*ticnlar area tilled, but 
the crops stacked and stored were considered the best criteria of 
the power of a village to pay revenue, althdugli yearly returns 
continued to be made by the village officers as a matter of form. 

In mirasii lands tho rates were not always changed, but in others 
temporary rates or leases were given to get the lands cultivated, 
and path’s or cesses were levied in addition. 

In the year after the commencement of British rule, the Mah¬ 
ratta hamalt long virtually abolished, was assumed to be that by 
which the future revenue collections were to be adjusted, and the 
village officers were required to give statements of the rates levi¬ 
able per higha in oach holding. Few authentic records were forth* 
comix^, and the rates adopted were mostly arbitrary. In eleven 
villages raunddMndi (lump assessments on entire holdings) Were 
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found to prorail. Garden rates varied from Bs. to B. 1. In 
some villages there was only one rate, and in some the garden 
lands bore only dry-crop assessment. 

In 1836-37 the dry-crop rates in fifty-eight villages and those 
of some holdings in others were lowered by about 28 per cent. 
The garden rates w(*r(* not changed, but iu forty-six villages a re¬ 
adjustment of the bujhas under each well was made, and a reduction 
thus effected. No systematic attempt at a general revision of 
rates was ever made, but partial reductions or iemissions were 
allowed where it was found the fall iu prices had made the weight 
of assessment too heavy. 

In 1827-28 the lauds of 130 villages were measured under Mr. 
Pringle’s Deccan Survt‘y, but the moasuremenis were not used, 
and up to 183^-31 no j)r()per detailed fiold-reoistors were prepared. 
When they were then made* out, the boundaries of holdings were 
not asccrlained by actual inspection in tin* field, and no measure¬ 
ments were made to fix the area of each holding. They were thus 
very inaccurate, and m tbe new Survey many of the fields could 
not be identified. It had always been the custom uud(*r British 
rule to allow the i)artial cultivation of holdings. This caused 
great confusiuu iu the accounts, and made it impossible to ascer¬ 
tain accurately the actual extent of cnkivatioii. The portions left 
waste were roughly estimated, and the assessment remitted. 

During the first years of British rule no attempt was made to 
check this, but after 1833-34 a te‘«t was taken by the Mumlatdilr’s 
establishment, assisted by the hereditary district oflicers, or, in 
case of suspicion of fraud, by the Collector or his assistant. 

The remedial measures alluded to above had little beneficial 
result, and from Ils. 1,60,720 in 1847-48 the revenue fell to 
Bs. 82,150 in 1850, or nearly 60 per cent. It had never been pos¬ 
sible to collect the full nominal assessment, notwithstanding the 
remissions freely given; and although the land was fertile, not 
half of it had been under tillage for many years. Such was the 
state of affairs when the Survey operations commenced. The 
local trade was inconsiderable, but there was a largo through 
traffic, of cotton from Borir by the Jeur Pass to Bombay, and of 
salt and other goods from the coast inland. In addition to Nevisa 
there were about eleven market townsi and abont half the gtain 
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of the country was exported. The local manufactures were incon¬ 
siderable. 

The population of Nevasa, at 3,268 souls, was the largest, none 
of the other towns containing over 1,000. The people were some¬ 
what better otf than those of Rahuri and Sangamner. A few 
ryots had farms of 200 acres, and had thirty or forty bullocks, 
but were mostly deeply in debt, the average debt not being less 
than Rs. 100. Most were MinisJars, or hereditary occupants, 
10,520 out of 1I?,163 Survey numbers being found to belong to 
them. Three maximum rates of assessment, viz., R. 1 4a., R. 1 2a., 
and R. 1, were proposed for three class s of villages, seventeen, 
ninety-three, and thirty-eight in number respectively. A maxi¬ 
mum of R. 3 was fixed for garden lands, of which 2,947 acres were 
watered entirely from wells. The average, Rs. 2 2a. 7p., wis 
R. 1 10a. Bp. loss than the old average, I’he total Survey rental, 
inclusive of waste, exceeded the collections under the old system 
by 45 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details:— 
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The following shows the assessment on the different descrip¬ 
tions of Government land in the subdivision:— 

Dry-erpp; Area, 320,715 acres; Rs. 1,46,774. 

Garden: Area, 2,976 acres; Bs. 6,438. 

Total: Area, 323,691 acres; Rs. 1,53,212. 

Bs. 3,17'6 on 7,699 acres were also assessed as quit-rents. 
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The hereditary officers did not collect grain fees from the ryots, 
and all abolished money levies were included in tho Survey rates, 
in order to prevent their direct levy in future. 


PA'TODA. 

Karda, tho largest subdivision in the Collectorkte, was tho next 
settled, in 1851-52. It was bounded on the north by Sangamner 
and BAhuri, on the east by Ahmadnagar and Korti, and on the 
west and bouth by J unn.u’, Pabal, and Bliimthadi in Puna. It 
held 145 Government villag('S, with twenty-seven partially and 
forty wholly alienated There had been a good deal of transfer of 
villages backwards and torwards between Pun^ and Ahmadnagar, 
and KarJa was found in 1852 to be too large for proper manage¬ 
ment. It had been a good deal ])lnudered by Holkar and others 
at the commencement of this centurj, but had not buffered so 
much as Nevasa. 

In 1818, when it came under British rule, its revenue system 
was in an equally chaotic state. Tho size of the higha varied more 
than in Neviisa, but it was on the wtiolo larger than elsewhere. 
The old assessments were veiy irregular. The munddhandi and 
highavni systems prevailed or \u*re renewed, and the usual patch- 
work system of reducing rates htre and there where they seemed 
to press most heavily was adopted by the Collector, but apparently 
nob with such good effects as in Novdsa. 

In the caily years of British rule tho collections in Karda in 
proportion to its resources were so much higher than in Novdsa 
that, in spite of tho later remissions, the revenue never recovered 
in the former to the same extent as in the latter, and cultivation 
vas never so high ns in the first five years after the accession of 
British power. The Survey officers were of opinion that even with 
moderate assessments Karda would not speedily recover its proper 
condition. Communications were inferior, and of hardly any use 
for wheeled traffic. In the matter of markets the southern part 
of JSiarda was better off thftn Nevdsa, on account of its nearness to 
Pdna and Ahmadnagar. In the north the villages were unlatour-* 
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ably placed, having no large markets near, and thoir means of 
communicaiion with other quarters not being good. The local 
manufacture of a little coarse cotton-cloth and a few blankets was 
unimportant. Sirur, on the high-road to Pfina, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Pilna Horse, was the chief market, containing a 
fair number of traders in good circumstances, some of whom ex¬ 
ported grain in large quantit ic*s. 

Of the 25,152 Survey holtlmgs, l-kCOS were wirf/ft and 10,649 
gathili (hereditarjJ and those that had lost their hereditary 
holders), and of the former 6,856 were tilled by the Mirasdars 
themselves. 3,606 were waste. 

The 145 Government villages were arranged in six groups for 
maximum dry-crop rates ranging from E. 1 8a. to 14a. The 
twelve that formed the first class lay t>n an eh*vated table-land on 
the hills running thi^ugh tho centre of +he subdivision. They 
had a superior climate; their position with reference t o Alunad- 
nagar, Puna, and Siriir vras very good, and they yielded specially 
valuable wheat. Thirty-one villages with a maximum dry-crop 
rate of E. 1 6a. formed the second class. Tho lauds of seventeen 
of them lay close to the north of the group of hills of which 
mention has been made. Their climate was as good as that of 
the first class, but thoir position with regard to Puna and Sirtir 
was not so good. Tho Mahalkarfs station of Vasunda was in- 
clnded in them, and the remaining fourteen lay to the south or 
south-west of the table-land mentioned, and included the Mdm- 
latddr’s station of Pdrncr. Their position for markets was good, 
but the climate not so favourable as that of tho first group. On 
the other hand, water for irrigation was plentiful. 

Forty-three villages, with a maximum of E. 1 4a., formed the 
third class. Five of them, on high ground to tho north of the 
Mula river, had an equally good climate as tho first class of Eahuri, 
but their position with regard to markets was inferior. Their 
produce had to be disposed of in Baburl and Sangamner. The 
lands of the remaining thirty-eight were partly hilly, and they lay 
to the south and south-east of the second class. They had a good 
poBxUoii with regard to markets, bui their climate was inferior to 
that of the more northerly tillages. Forty villages, with a xaaai<* 
mam of B. 1 2a., fonued the fourth class. Ten were- in tho taOey 
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of the Mala. Their climate was good, bat they were out of the 
way of markets. Water was scarce ia some villages, and ia others 
caltivation was difficult, as the arable lands were mostly on pla¬ 
teaux, while the villages lay in hollows. The remaining thirty 
villages were similarly situated to the third class, lying to the 
north, except that the climate was bad. The fifth class consisted 
of sixteen villages, with a maximum of R. 1. Ten were in the 
valley of the*Bhima, and their climate was inferior to that of the 
more northerly groups. The remaining six villages were in the 
south-east, near the hills. They were not so well situated, either as 
regards climate or markets, as the other villages of this class. 
The sixth class consisted of three villages in the extreme south, in 
the valley of the Bhima, with a very uncertain climate and a stiff 
soil, generally requiring much moisture to be able to be worked. 

From additional experience acquired i^ the course of this 
settlement, the classes of eleven out of the 145 villages were 
changed, but in other respects the rates proposed were found 
suitable and were introduced. The garden land of Karda was 
partly channel-watered. In some villages the garden husbandry 
was superior, and the nearness of Pdna and other large towns 
admitted of a ready sale for garden produce. For ninety villages 
in the centre, favourably situated tor markets, a maximum well- 
water rate of Rs.4 was proposed, and for the remainder, in the 
north and south, not so well placed, one of Rs. 3. Theso were 
higher than the Eiihuii and Nevasa rates. As a maximum a 
channel-water rate of Rs. U was adopted, and for lands watered 
from both channels and wells intermediate rates. 

In 1852 there were 5,133 acres of garden land, the assessment 
of which came to Rs. 13,400, an average of Rs. 2 9a. 9p. the acre. 
A comparison with the old average rate is impracticable, on 
account of the great irregularity of the former assessments. 

The alluvial or dhdi lands on the banks of the Bhfma were 
assessed at rates varying from Bs. 2 to B. 1. On seventy-eight 
acres of this land the average Survey rate was B. 1 7a. 7p. A 
small extra rate of from 3a. to B. 1 was imposed on land watered 
from dams during a portion of the year, which were thus enabled 
to raise superior crops. 

The general effect of the settlement was to lower the revenue 
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on land under cultivation from Bs. 1,69^583 to Bs. 98,236, or 
42 per cent., and the average acre rate from 11a. lip. to 6a. Up., 
as shown below;— 
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The effects of the Purvey varied greatly in different parts, in 
consequence of the irregularity of the old assessments, as well as 
from reductions in earlier years, having reduced them as low as 
they needed relief;— 


Survey 1851-52. 

Old rates: Average, 1818 to 1851, 121,648 acres; Collections, 
1850-51, Bs. 1,02,014. 

Cultivated: Area, 227,316 acres; Bs. 98,236; Bemissions, 
Bs. 24,404; Collections, Bs. 73,833. 

Waste; Collections, Bs. 5,863. 

Total; Collections, Bs. 79,696. 

Collections of 1852-53 under the Survey. 

Cultivated: Area, 251,728 acres; Bs. 1,04,646; Komissions, 
Bs. 942; Collections, Bs. 1,03,704. 

Waste: Collections, Bs. 5,282. 

Total; Collections, Bs. 1,08,986. 

The result of the introduction of the new rates thus seems to 
have been an imnltediate rise, in the first year of their admiuiS' 
tration, of nearly Rs. 80,000 over the collections of the year of 
settlement. The remissions, too, suddenly dropped to a nominal 
sum; but no argunSent can be based on this, as the remissions in 
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the year in which new rates are introduced consist, as a rule, 
of little more than the difference between the old and the new 
rates. 


AHMADNAGAR (NAGAR). 

In the same year the new settlements were j.ntroduced into the 
subdivision of Ahmadna^ar, usually called Naqar for brevity’s 
sake. At the time of sottlemeut it had on its north Rdhuri, on 
the north-east Nevilsa. on the east the Nizam’s territory, on the 
south and south-west Karda, and on the south-east Korti. Of its 
109 villaj'es, eighty-five were Government, ten partly and fourteen 
wholly alienated. It had passed through many changes between 
1818 and 1852, and in the eighty-five villages appear to be included 
two alienated that lapsed before and three that lapsed after the 
settlement in the latter year. The fankJia is supposed to have 
been fixed by Malik Ainbar, as elsewhere. N.iro Bsipuji carried 
out reforms here also, and introduced the hlgha varying according 
to the quality of the soil. He api)ear8 to have confirmed the mun- 
dabandi tenure whore he found it in existence. 

The total rental imposed by the Briti<«h at the commencement 
of their rule seems to have been an attempt to restore Ntiro 
Bapuji’s assessment, which was higher than the Mussulman tankha^ 
and than the rates in force in the disturbed times before the 
British conquest. These assessments proved very high, and the 
country became rapidly ruined. Then commtmced the partial 
lowering process described under other su1>divisions. The dry- 
crop rates were lowered on the average about S^a. in the rupee, 
and garden rates about S^a. In some cases the mtinddhandi 
system was partially re-introduced. The heavy rates had resulted 
in Nagar, in 1832-33, in a fall of revenue, from 1821-22, from 
Bs. 1,31,000 to Rs. 23,000. Between 1833-34 and 1850-51 the 
revenue did not fluctuate so greatly as in Kar'da, owing, possibly, 
to the abolition of transit duties and other oppressive taxes. But 
in idace of any advance in prosperity there was a rapid fall in the 
two or three years preceding. Tliere could be no doubt of ovet- 
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assessment, if this could take place in the immediate neighbour* 
hood of a Urge and thriving city like Ahmadnagar. 

Several lines of traffic passed through the subdivision, but there 
were no made roads. Ahmadnagar was the head>qaarters station 
of the Artillery and a regiment of Native Infantry, and had a 
population of nearly 30,000 of its own, with 1,322 hand looms in 
it, in addition to a few others in the surrounding district. There 
was a large manufacture of carpets and brass cooking-vessels. 
There were six other marlcet towns, but none of them of any im¬ 
portance except Valki, which was the largest cattle market in this 
part of the Collectorate. The people on the whole were not well 
off, but many found employ menu about the cantonment and in 
hiring out then: catilo with themselves as drivers for the transport 
of merchandise. Some of the poorer classes made money by pro¬ 
viding firewood for tbe camp, nt'ar w hidi ibe owners of gardens 
were especially flolll'ishing. Of 14,4d7 Survey numbers, 9,134 
were held by minUi ryots, and 5,353 were deserted, alienated of 
barren. 

The Nagar villages wore better off with regard both to climate 
and markets than those of Neviisa, and could pay a higher dry- 
crop assessment. For dry-crop assessment three classes were 
arranged. The first, of forty-six villages, with a maximum of 
E. 1 6a., was in the centre of the subdivision. Some of the 
villages were close to the town, and those that were not were on 
main lines of road. These were the richest in garden lands. The 
next class, of twenty-fiv^ villages, with a maximum of E. 1 4a., 
were inferior in position for markets to those of the first class, aod 
three had not a good water-supply. Four of the deven' that 
formed the third class had a good climate, but were badly placed 
for markets. The remaining seven were in the extreme south 
near Korti, had a poor climate, and were far removed from Ahmad¬ 
nagar, The maximum dry-crop rate of this group was E. 1 2a. 
Host of tho garden lands were watered from wells, but some from 
dams. The lands nearest the town had a maximum garden rate 
of Es. 6: others not quite so near one of Es. 5 ; the remaining first 
and second class villages one of Es. 4; and those of the third class 
were lowered to Es. 8. The highest channel-water rate was fited 
at Es. 6, except intone valuable garden (the Fara garden), where it 
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was Bs. 10. As tliere were many skilled garden cultivators near 
the town, there was no doubt that, with a better supply of water, 
much more garden produce might be raised. 

The average rate on 4,802 acres came to Bs, 3 2a. 3p., the 
assessment being Bs. 15,090. The old average was estimated at 
Bs. 4 14a. 

The results of the new rates were as follows:— 
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Compared with former assessments the results were as fol¬ 
lows :— 
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The average acre rate before the settlement was estimated at 
13a. lOp. The Survey acre ratn on the whole arable land came to 
8a. 8p., and on the cultivation of 1851-52 to 10a. 5p., or a reduc¬ 
tion on past payments of about 25 per cent. The returns for 
1852-53, the year after the settlement, showed an immediate 
increase of 16,217 acres in cultivation, and of Bs. 14,711 in the 
collections, only nominal remissions remaining. 
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KOETI. 

In February and March 1853, the subdivision of £orti was 
settled. It was bounded on the north and north-west by Kiirda 
and Nagar, on the south-east by Karmilla (ShoUpur), on the 
south-west and west by Bhimthadi and ludupur (|P&na), and on 
the east and north-east by the Nizam’s territories. It held 137 
villages, of which 106 were Govemmont and fourteen partly and 
seventeen wholly alienated. In the beginning of the century it 
had suffered so severely from the depredations of Holkar and 
others that only the large towns remained inhabited. The maxi¬ 
mum Mussulman rental (tanMaj was, as usual, attributed to Malik 
Ambar, and the Jeamdl, that of the Mahrattas, to Naro Bapuji. 
All name under the Mahratta fanning system. 

The British raanagomont in its earlier periods was similar to 
that in ether sub^visions. The lauds wen* measured by Mr. 
Pringle’s 'establishment in 1826-27, <and some classification was 
done, but no settlement was attempted. Slioitly after British 
accession forty-seven dry-crop rates, varying from R. 1 6a. to 
3a. 9p. per hiyha, were introduced, and thirty-^ix garden rates, 
from Rs. 5 to lOJa. The biijhas were in most cases, however, 
probably measures of quality rather than of quantity, as there 
was frequently but one dry-crop and one garden rate for the whole 
of a village. In eighty-eight villages the Coll«‘ctors. between 1834 
and 1837, reduced the dry-crop rates by about ta. 7p. in the rupee, 
and the garden rates of four villages about 4a. 2p. in the rupee. 
The fluctuations of tillage and collections had been greater than 
in Nagar and NevAsa, mostly on account of the uncertainty of its 
rainfall, but they had varied very similarly to those of Karda. In 
Rorti the fall between 1821 and 1833 had been 51 per cent, of 
cultivation and 88 per cent, of collections, compaied with 39*2 and 
72| per cent. inJCarda. Between 1842 and 1815 Karda collections 
fell off 66 per cent., and those of Korti 75 per cent, j and between 
1847 and 1849 the former lost 35^ and the latter 55 per cent. 
The average yeanly remissions in Karda were Rs. 34,540, or 22 per 
cent, of the revenue, and in Korti Rs. 31,560, or 31]- per cent. 

There was no made road in the subdivision, but several of the 
country tracks wore passable for carts. There were three pxin* 
voii. II. 12 
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cipa.1 lines of traffic. The first came westwards from Biirsf and 
Karmala, through the centre of the subdivision towards Puna and 
Bomlmy; and the second from th(‘ Balaghsit country and Kharda 
in Jdmkhed also towards Piina. The third led from north-west 
to south-east from Nagar to KarauiU and Sholapur. Of five 
market towns, ^igonda (or Chambhargoiida), belonging to Sindia, 
a large and Avealthy place*, was the chief. The inanufactaro of 
coarse cloth Avas comparatively unim])ort'iut. The general poverty 
of the inhabitants did iiol admit of a. very brisk trade. A good 
many people left the subdivision, especially in bad years, to look 
for emidoyment elsewhere. A few had sheep and cattle, and were 
fairly off, but the majority were poor. Of the 23,058 Survey 
numbers into Avhich tlio land Avas di vided, 7,854, or not quite a 
third, Avere held by Minisdar'- and 2,1530 Avere Avasto. 

The 100 Goveruuient 'villages were thrown for dry-crop 
maximum rates into three groujis, at 11.1, 14^., and 12a. respec¬ 
tively. The first, of f«mrteen villages, avmh in the valley of the 
Sfua, close to those of hi agar. They Avere the nearest to the 
market of Nagar, and their climate Avas superior to that of 
the villages hi the Bhi'ma valley. Nineteen village« were placed in 
the second class. Of these six were in the Bhi'nia valley and near 
the R. 1 group of Karda. Their climate Avas rather better than 
that of the villages farther soutli, and tlc'y Avero near Srigouda 
and well placed for <»ther outside markets. Tbe reuiainiug thir¬ 
teen weio in the valley of the Sina near tJie villages of the first 
class. The third class consisted of seventy-three villages; nine¬ 
teen of these adjoined some of ihe second class, but they were 
farther both from Nager and Puna than the villages in the Bhima 
valley. 

The remaining fift\-fonr villages were in that valley, and had 
a very inferior climate, some of them suffering from a want of 
Avater, but wore fairly avcU placed for the Puna market. Lower 
dry-crop rates were fixed than for ICarda or Nagar, as its climate 
on the whole was woree, as well as its situation with respect to 
markets, and its husbandry in some respects also inferior. It Avas 
one of the worst subdivisions in the Dcccan, and could not bear a 
heavy assessment. The garden lands were almost entirely well 
watered (mota8that)t and the crops inferior exeept in a very few 
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villagos. A liighost rate of R**. 3 only was imposed on some 
villages near marlicts where vegetables and garden prodiioe canid 
be disposed of, and in others one of Es. 23 . For lands watered 
from dams Qjmidh'ira) a maximum ot Rs.5 was imposed, tho 
average came io R. 1 13a. 7p, the old average having been 
Rs. 2 14a. Sp. Alluviil {dkeli) Linds on tho banks of tho Bhima 
had a*maximum of R*,. 11, an<l thi* avouige was R 1 la. 5p. Tho 
gouoral result ol tho now .is'^i s'jiiiout in the three groups of villages 
is» shown in Ihojiun* xod st itonn ut 
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The immediate lowering of <Uniand Wfis thus Jis. 17,'1*J9, or 
43 3 per cent, bedow the collccUous of ioimor years; hut a margin 
for probable recovery was left lu tlu laigc aiea of aiablo laud, 
138,7ft3 acres, assessed at Rs. 33,020, still unoccupied. Th«‘ 
average assessment under tho old system was about G annas; on 
all tho arable land tho Suiiey lato was 4a. Gp . and on iho lulti- 
vated aiea of 1S52-53 4a. lip., a decrease of la. Ip., or about 
18 per cent, on past payments. Tho following siitemenl shows 
the details in different dosoiiptiuns of land bolougiug to Govern¬ 
ment ;— 

Dry-crop; Area, 338,293 acres ; Assessment, Ks. 89,755. 

Garden: Area, 2,870 acres; Assessment, Rs. 5,313. 

Total: Area, 429,459 acres; Assessment, Rs 95,0G8. The total 
area here includes nnarable land. 

The fees of village officeis, abolished as direct levies at the 
settlement, had amounted on the whole to about Rs. 6,030 per 
annum in addition to the ordinary assessments. 

12 • 
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SHIVGXON. 

In 1853 a revised settlement was carried out in Shivgaon. The 
Shivg&on subdivision lay in the Bhima valley, and its villages 
were much intermixed with those of KevtLsa, by which, and Nagar, 
it wag bounded on the west; on all other sides it was surrounded 
by the NizAm’s territories. From the middle of the 18th cnr- 
tury it had been held jointly by Sindia and Holkav; the share of 
the latter came to the British in 1818, but Sindia continued to 
hold his when the Survey was introduced. In the early years of 
this century it sufTered from the Mahrattas, Bhils, and Pandharis 
alike. Sindia, Holkar, and the Peshva’s posts, instead of protect¬ 
ing the people, appeared to have seized every oi)portunity of plun¬ 
dering them. The old Mussalman fattkhd rental was found by 
the British in force, no Mahratta kamnl having been fixed. The 
rude Mahratta revenue system i^revailed, as elsewhere. In 
1818-19 the heaviest old realisations were assumed as the proper 
standard, and proportionate rati's wt're distributed over the 
several holdings, varying from Es. 2 to E. 1 for dry-crop and 
Bs. 3 to Bs. Ig in garden land. The dry-crop rates of fifteen 
villages were between 1834 and 1837 reduced by the Collector 
20 per cent., and the garden rates in thirty-three about 53 per 
cent. 

The mvndabandi system was still in force in some place;3 at the 
time of settlement. The accounts were in bad order; in all 
respects the revenue management had been the same as in neigh¬ 
bouring subdivisions. The assessment on the whole had been 
comparatively light, and the subdivision had comparatively pros¬ 
pered. The garden lands were richer, the fluctuations in revenue 
had not been so great as in Nevasa, and the remissions, instead of 
18 per cent., as in the latter, had been only 10 per cent. Between 
1821-22 and 1824-25 the fall of revenue had been 21 per cent., 
between 1826 and 1833 41| per cent., between 1642 and 1846 
29| per cent., and between 1847 and 1850 37 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with 86^, 58}, 49|, and 49 per cent, in the same periods in 
Nevdaa. But the assessment had been uneven, and out of 1,83,341 
arable acres only 55,468 were occupied. It was not so well oS for 
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markets as NevAsa. A good deal of cotton wearing was carried 
on within it. There were fair markets both inside and near the 
subdivision, the chief of the latter being Pathardi and Bodogaon. 

Of the 1,764 account holders (Khatedars) 1,148 were said to be 
in debt. Of 9,764 Survey numbers 6,844 were mirosi holdings, 
and 2,212 were waste. For dry-crop maximum rates the Shivgaon 
783 villages were divided into four classes, with rates from Es. 1 { 
to 14a; these were the s.ime as the Nevasa rates except in the 
case of eight o&tlying villages in the north-east. 

The first group, of eight villages, were in the south-east near 
the hills, a continuation of the corresj.onding Nevasa group; it 
had a good climate and was n«‘ar Pathardi. Thirty-nine and a 
half villages formed the second class; it wns a continuation of the 
E. 1 2a, group of Nevasa, lying to the north-east of the first class. 
Some of the villages in the hills wore bettor off for climate, while 
those in tin* plainVere the same for markets. Twenty-three vil¬ 
lages with a rupee rate formed the third class, and eight with a 
rate of 14a. the lourth class. These villages had not so good a 
climate as the villages near tin* hills, and were also farther from 
markets. Some of them had been forsakmi through the effects 
of over-assessment. In lauds watered irom wells the NovAsa 
maximum of Es. 8 was adopted, and lowmed for nine villages not 
well placed for markets to Es.2^. For channel-watered lands, 
which were poor and of small area, a maximum of Es. 5 was fixed, 
and gave an average of Es. 2 la. 2p. 

The general results of the revised rales were as below;— 


Old Ahse^ement | Sm \e>. 


vu. 

lagea. 

meat. | 

1 

1 

1 

Acre 

llate. 

Cultivation. ' 

Waste. 

1 Total. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Avf*. 

rage. 

1 

Area 

1 

AbbChb- 

nient. | 

Area. 

1 

Assess. 

roent. 


Bb. 

Us. a. p 

Acres. 

Be. 

a. p. 

Acres. 

Bs 1 

Acres. 

Bs. 

8 

7.414 1 

♦ 12 7 

0.437 

4.955 

8 5 

10,518 

4,lbb 1 

19,985 

9.141 


28.422 ^ 

13 8 

.S3,169 

19,835 

9 7 

29,626 

U,9J] 

(<2,795 

31,766 

23 

16,586 

IS 5 

17,242 

9.aS5 

8 8 

26,612 

8.317 

43,884 

17,652 

8 

S.03& 

jl 1 0 

1,018 

992 

8 3 

1,759 

1,595 

6,877 

2,58? 

781 

54,460 

14,1 

61,768 

85,117 

m 



333,341 

81.146 
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The comparative results were as follows 




Cultivation 




Years. 




Waste. 

1 

Total. 


Aioa. 

Asscssmt. iRpimssnsi 

[ CoUectns 

j 



Acres. 

Rs. ll«. 

Rb 

Rs. 

,Rs. 

1818-1852 

56,468 

47.297 4,913 

42,354 

1,667 

44,021 

1851-52 

63,116 

46,947 1,934 

45,013 

1,577 

46,590 

Survey: 






1852-53 

(54,766 

5,117 2,221 

32,896 

1,120 

34,016 


The decrease on eulti^atiou by the Survey in the year of settle¬ 
ment was Es. 12,lir, oi not quite 27 per cent, while thei’e was 
a probable margin of Es. 2G,02S) from the cultivation of land still 
waste. Rs. 2,010 «)f extra levies on account of hereditary oiBheers’ 
fees wore also absorbed in the assessment. t 


SIVGAON. 

The fifty-ninc villages of the Sivgaon subdivision, received from 
Sindia in exchange for other villages in 1802-03, were settled in 
1869 according to the general iiiothod of grouping adopted in the 
rest of the subdivision, but with slightly intToased rates, which 
the intt'nnediate rise in prices justified. The villages were inter¬ 
mingled with those of the original subdivision, and were grouped, 
with maximum rates, as ft)llows;- 

b villages at a maximum of R. 1 6 a. adjoining the old first group, 
the maximum of which was R. 1 4a. 

15 villages to the south and east of tin* latter, and one on the 

Godavari, with the same maximum as the old first group. 

16 villages at B. 1 2a. to the north and east of the old first group 
^ and on the QodAvari. 

22 villages in the south and south-east of the subjiivision and 
— to the north of the old third group. 

69 ' b . 

The general result will be seen from the following statezneut 
Five years’ average revenue, Rs. 63,513 j Average of 1662-63 
and 1863-04, Rs. 58,546; Remissions, Rs. 280. Yoar previous to 
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aettlement, Rs. 74,579; Remissions, Rs. 351. New Rates on Dry- 
Crop, Rs. 58,874; On garden land, Rs. 4,086; Total, Rs. 62,960. 

This was a decrease of Rs. 553 on the five years’ average, and 
of,Rs. 11,970 on the revenue of the year before the settlement. 
A groat deal of waste land had already been t.ikon up in anticipa¬ 
tion of the settlement, and more was agreed to at the settlement. 
Rs. 68,201, the toial assessment, inclusive of unoccupied waste, 
was Rs. 4,688 in excess of the five yoxrs’ average, so that the 
actual deficit, when the whole of the waste Lind was taken up, 
would not be groat. The rates were guaranteed for a period that 
would cause the guaraut«‘e to ".jnn* with that of ,ilu‘ remainder 
of th(‘ bubdivision. 


JAMKHED. 

JAmkhed, the last subdivision of the Collectoralo, came under 
revision in May and June 1853. It la\ cast of Shivgaon and south 
of Korti, and w.is formed of several detached villages or groups of 
villages, generally surrounded by the Nizam's territories, the 
largest lying in the valley of the Sina, at some distance to the 
north-east of Korti. It had seventy-five villages, of which fifty- 
nine were Government and ten paitly and six wholly alienated. 
Most of the villages were aequiied from the Peshvsl in 1818-19, 
but it received other villages from lime to time. Karintila (Sho- 
lapur) was transferred to Nagar in 1824-25, and re-transferred in 
1826-27, and made into a separate subdivision in 1835-36. These 
vpages are stated not to have <‘omo under the farming system, 
but to have b»*en managed by Government agents. 

Shortly after the accession of British rule rates were fixed in 
the same way as elsewhere. Twenty-four rates m dry-crop, 
varying from Rs. 2 to 4a., and in garden twenty-one rates, varying 
i'lom Bs. 6 to R. 1 6a. Mundabamli still continued in two villages 
at the time of the settlement. 

About 1836-37 the Collector lowered the dry-croj rates in 
eighteen villages about 24 per cent., and the garden rates in six 
about 46 per cent.; but, with the exception of these partial re¬ 
visions, the systfm of revenue management remained the same as 
elsewhere. The assessment on the whole having been heavier 
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than in Shivg^on, the progress of J^mkhed had not been so satis- 
factory as in the latter. Bemissions had been 14 instead of 10 
per cent. Collections never rose so high snbsequentlj as in the 
first years of British rule. 

Between 1847 and 1852 there was a great deidine in cultivation 
and collections. The comparatively large amount of capital in 
JAmkhed, and the profits derived by the ryots from other sources 
besides that of agriculture, enabled them fairly to keep up their 
cultivation. If the assessment had been fair, there was enough 
of farming capital to have kept almost all the arable laud under 
tillage, whereas on an avera.^e 70,000 acres had remained waste, 
and there had of late \o.irs been a downward tendency. 

The commuuicatious of the tract were fairly passable for carts 
except in the north. The villages wore well placed for the markets 
of Ffiiia and Ahmadnagar, and the thriving town of Karda, in the 
Sfna valley, was frequented by traders from distant j>arts of the 
country. The fonuer disturbed state of the country had induced 
the immigration of many moneyed and industrious settlers. There 
were 125 families of weavers m Karda, and 200 looms elsewhere. 
The circumstances of the Jamkhed ryots varied greatly. The 
majority were as poor as elsewhere, but many headmen and 
leading ryots of the Manur region wer(‘ well off, the Manur hills 
affording good pasture. Some ryot* tilled lands in the neigh¬ 
bouring Nizam's territory, and many profited from the residence 
of traders and money-lenders, who would under other circum¬ 
stances have settled in that territory. Of 12,343 Survey numbers, 
4,311 were held by Miriisdars (2,500 by themselves), and 745 
were waste. 

The fifty-nine villages were arranged for dry-crop TnaTimiim 
rates in four groups. The rates were similar to those in 8hivg4on. 
G?hey also corresponded with two Nagar and two Korti groups to 
a certain extent. The Northern Jamkhed villages had abetter 
climate, but were worse off for markets. The Southern differed 
little from the neighbouring Nagar and Korti groups as regards 
either elfmate or markets. 

Twenty-six villages, with a maximum of B. X 4a. formed the 
first class. Of these three were in the high lan^ called the B414- 
glhdt, and twenty-three were scattered in the hilly country between 
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the Baldghdt and Shivg^on. Their climate was good, as well as 
the husbandry, and they did not feel the disadvantage of distance 
from large markets in consequence of the number of resident 
traders and manufacturers. Twelve villages in the Si'na valley, 
immediately below the Baldgh^t, with a rate of B. 1 2a, formed 
the second class. Their climate was not quite so good as that of 
the first class. Their position with regard to markets was good, 
but they were hampered by transit duties in the neighbouring 
Nizam’s teiritorifcs. Eighteen vdlages scattered in the Sina valley, 
with an inferior climate and position with respect to markets, 
formed the third class, with a* maximum of R 1; and three vil¬ 
lages, with an uncertain rainfall and no p<‘culiar advantages, 
formed the lowest class, with a maximum of 14a. The same 
water-rates, both in well and channel-watered lands, as in Shi>- 
gaon, were applied, and gave an average rate of K. 1 13a. 6p. 

The following &taft'mciit shows the detailed results — 


Pormei Rates 


Vil- 
IngeB ' Ashcss 
“ mmxt. (Aveiagc 


I Bs 
2b JO.blS 

12 18.627 

IS 12,40)0 

3 f 3.1H 


a p, 
12 b 

12 7 
11 4 
8 11 


Cnltn itioii. 


Survt >. 

W tst** 


'lotxl. 


68 70,943 j 12 1 , 94,062 


The comparaiive results were as follov^s 


Area. 

Assesj. 
UILUt 1 

A\q* 

lut^e. 

Aiei 

AbSI bS 

lIlLllt 

Aica. 

Assetis- 

mtQt 

Ai res 


a 

1> 

Acris 

Rb. 

Afres 

Rb 

Ki,971 

1 

J2 4S7 ' 

7 

8 

..7,41 b 

10,117 

7t,.S7 

.32,834 

23.->}8 

9,)15 ' 

* 6 

G 

17 410 

5,711 

40,9bS 

15,226 

17,% 1 

7,690 

7 

0 

19,15b 

b,30S 

' 31,719 

13.89-» 

5,990 

2,100 

5 

7 

5,560 

1,175 

l',550 

1,475 

94,062 

41,792 

7 

1 

69,5(12 

23,()U 

162 621 

05,4.33 

— — 


_■ 
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— — 


Year. 


Cnltivation. 


Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

• 

1 Assessxnt. 

t 

Remissns 

1 Collcctns 

1 1 

Collcctns. 

1 

^ Collectos. 

Old: 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 1 

1 Rs. 

Rs 

1818-1862 

90,044 

64,500 

8,996 

65,504 

1,217 

56,721 

1851-52 

64,978 

61,098 

7,081 

54,017 

2,962 

56,979 

Survey: 
1862-53 

94,062 

65,433 

— 

— 

— 

65,438 
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The oW collections avemged 9a. lOp., on which the Sumy 
average 7a. Ip. showed a reduction of about 28 per cent. Es. 2j730 
in the shape of hereditary officers’ fees were absorbed in the new 
assessment. The increase over tho old assessment of the year 
before tho settlement was Rs. 4,335 only, and over the average 
from 1818 to 1852 was Ks. 933; but there was a possible increase 
from the taking up of wasie lauds of Rs. 23,641. 

Tho circumstances under whieh the Survey seltlomonts came 
into operation in iht* Ahmaduagar Collcotorate were not favourable, 
as, although the claims of the village hereditary officers had been 
absorbed in the n«*w assessment,'they were allowed to continue 
for some unexplaiurd reason in the subdivisions settled before 
1851. Notwithstanding this, the following st.ateinent shows an 
increase in cultivation and collections for the sixteen years ending 

in 1869 in the six south-east, subdivisions :— 

t 


Subdivi* 

Avptow of 

Average of 

Avemire of 

18G8-69 Gultiva- 

Sion. 

Forinor Sy»t«*ra. 

18.53 18u9. 

1864 1869 

tioii. 


Acro'i. 

Us. 

Aeri's. 

R.m. 

Aeres 

Ks. 

Arrea. 

Bs. 

JTevBBa- - 


1,01,528 

27.5,TiW 1 1.36.100 

;t03,321 

1,41,197 

305,521 

1,47,55.5 

Karda - • 

2M.1JU 


.'!30,.V>0 

1.29,3iJ3 

355,577 

1,.'<1,771 

356,859 

1,39377 

JCfaKor - - 


W>,2(>0 

1.56,852 


171,771 

92,9.39 

173,.120 

93,693 

Korti - - 


«».2r.7 

309,877 

88,256 

1 316,107 

93,h27 

,},18.3<)5 

94,181 

SiTKaon - 

55,4t*i 

42,354 

113,1.13 

51,645 

1]9,1/.1 

57,6.17 

121,701 

58,300 

.Taiukhed - 

m.1,044 

.W,504 

146,‘J08 

.59,412 

101,089 

61,9)1 

102,32.5 

64.796 

Total - 


1,70,551 

1,33.1,071 

.5,.54,511 

1,)17,3;1K 

5,91,975 

1.158,040 

5,98,102 


Total area, 211—6,11,712. 


This shows an increase in cultivated area in tho sixteen years 
of 90 per cent., although in collections one of 27‘1 only. This left 
arable waste to tbe extent only of 48,171 acres, or a little over 
3 per cent. Tho decrease in remissions had been 96 per cent. Of 
those given nearly two-fifths were in 1853-54, described as a dis¬ 
astrous year of failure. 1856-57 and 1868-69 were also very bad 
years, regarding the latter of which it was reported that only 
under tho Survey settlement could so little remission as If per 
cent, have been managed with. 

Eorti made the most rapid progress, owing^ to the opening of 
tho Pfina and ShoUpur section of the railway. The other sub¬ 
divisions mentioned also progressed beyond tbe expectations of 
the Survey officers, owing to the rise of prices that had set In from 
1862. 
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Between 1852 and 1870 there had been 1,630 new wella made in 
these subdivisions, representing an increase of about 4,000 acres 
in garden cultivation. The revenue was paid regularly and with 
case. Land fetched from five to forty times the assessment. Ac¬ 
cording to the Deccan Riots Commission, between 1848 and 1860 
the condition of the district hatl in many respects entirely changed. 
Instead of largo tracts lying waste, all arable land had been brought 
under the plough. Population and agricultural cattle of all kinds 
increased. The (fountry was supplied with carts, and good roads 
abounded. Prices of produce and wages increased.. Remissions 
became unknown, notwith&tandin<_' the 1 irge .area of cultivation 
and heavier revenue to pay. Two railways traversed the district, 
and new capital was yearly invested in now wells and fresh culti¬ 
vation. In the lime id the American war a small cotton crop in a 
bad year was ctinal to a full crop under th(‘ old rate of prices. 
The demand for labour made it jiossible for a ryot au I his family 
to earn in a fortnight the full assessment of an ordinary holding, 
and bettor credit enabled him to boirow sums far beyond the 
ordinary value of his capital 

Taking the whole Collectorate together, the general condition 
in 1882-83, compared with that of ten years before the Survey 
settlement, was as follows:— 


— 

1 

1 Area of Cul- 
tiviitiou ot 

1 Go\ eminent 
Land. 

Aren of 
AriUe 
Waste. 

1 1 

Eemissions. 

(JoUectiona. 

Ten years before Sur%*ey • 

1 

Aojes. . 

l,25b.;}aj 

Acres. 

yi>0,13G 

Us. 

3,30.892 

Ub. 

9,29,30G 

1882-83 - - - - 

2,239.212 j 

213,70(5 

l,G0,6fi7 

! 10,G2,G63 

i 


The percentage of arable waste remaining in 1882-83 was thus 
only 8*7. 

In 1878 the Tcvision of the thirty years’ settlements was com¬ 
menced in Sangainner, and new rates introduced in 1880. San- 
gamner now contained, in consequence of subsequent changes, 
148 in place of 118 Government villages. During the thirty 
years’ lease great improvements had taken place in the way o£ 
communications; in 1849 there had been no metalled road, whOe 
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in 1880 there were two, bridged and drained throughout. In the 
latter year the chief grain traffic passed along the road to the 
Devldli station in NAsik, nearly forty miles. Weekly markets 
were also held at six places within the subdivision. In the thirty 
years population had increased by 29 per cent., flat-roofed and 
tiled houses by 52 per cent., field cattle 17'8 per cent., other cattle 
19’9 per cent., ploughs by 28'3 per cent., and carts 24*5 per cent. 
(1,017 to 1,266). Thatched houses had decreased 19‘4 pel cent., 
and horses 11'4 per cent. 

The following statement shows the fluctuations in revenue, &c., 
from 1838:— 


Years. 

Occupied. 

Waste. ^ 

Remissions. 

Collections 


Acres 

Acres. 

^ Rs. 

Rs. 

1838-1848 

75.197 

68,850 

* 19,099 

53,214 

1848-1858 

84,957 

40,725 

3,424 

48,844 

1858-1868 

116 636 

10,273 

64 

70,052 

1868-1878 

122,859 

3,641. 

790 

72,234 

1878-79 

120,643 

5,632 

62 

72,009 


The eighty-two villages into which revised rates were introduced 
in 1880 were divided into three groups. Fifteen villages, the 
most favourably situated with icgard to climate, and lying mostly 
to the west of the high road leading from Fiina to NAsik, were 
placed in the first with a maximum rate of Rs. 2. 

Fifty-one villages were in the second, with a rise of 2 annas in 
the maximum rate of R. 1 12a. for eight villages having the 
advantage of the market of Sangamner, bringing them to B. 1 14a. 
They were in the centre of the subdivision, not the best for 
climate, but having generally the best soils. Sixteen farther 
to the east, and therefore of inferior rainfall, formed the third 

V _ 

group at a maximum of B. 1 10a. The area of tGovemment gar¬ 
den land was longer by 5,066 acres than at the first settlement; 
on this a maximum of Bs. 8 gave an average of 3 2a. lip. 
As elsewhere, land under new wells paid only dry-crop rates, and 
the old garden land was reduced to the^ maximum dry-crop 
rates. 
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Fint Settlement. 

Bevislon Sutt^, 

VjI- 


Assess- 

meat. 

lOoenpied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Area. 

Asaesa- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess. 

1 ment. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment 

15 

8 

43 

16 

Acres. 

^,312 

6,627 

61,276 

30,849 

Bs. 

16,444 

4,878 

30,154 

16,849 

Acres. 

23,686 

7,500 

59,758 

.32,872 

Rh. 

22,328 

6,629 

38,532 

22,701 

Acres. 

672 

66 

2,437 

1.626 

Bs. 

273 

31 

740 

608 

Acres. 

24,358 

7,566 

62,195 

34,498 

Bs. 

22,601 

6,560 

39,272 

23,209 

82 

108,904 

68,355 

12.3.H1(, 


4,801 

1,652 

128,617 

91,642 


The revised rates gave an average of 11a. 8p. the acre, the first 
settlement average having been 10 annas, an increase o£ la. 8p. 
the acre. The land still unoccupied was assessed at an average 
of 5a. 2p., showing its inferior quality as a whole. 

Bahuri was next raised. During the thirty years the original 
125 villages (101 Government and twenty-four alienated) had 
been reduced to 118 (110 Government and eight alienated). In 
the ninety-six villages, two .settled iu 1848-49 and ninety-four in 
1849-50, population had advanced 38 8 per cent., flat-roofed and 
tiled houses 40*2 per cent., field cattle 33'6 per cent., cows and 
buffaloes 66'2 per cent., horses 44‘9 per cent., ploughs 48’8 per 
cent., carts 42 per cent. (1,074 to 1,632), and wells from 857 to 
1,514, or 76 per cent. Sheep and goats had fallen 30*6 per cent., 
and thatched houses 7‘9 per cent. In the ten years ending in 
1860 javdri had been 51 sem, bujri 44, wheat 33, and gram 
34 seers per rupee. In the ten ending in 1880 javdri had been 
24 seers, bdjri 21, wheat 14, and gram 16 seers. 

The following statement shows the fluctuations of area and 
assessment;— 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

j 

Remissions. 

1 

1 

^ Collections. 


• 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1839-1849 

• 95,949 

97,985 

40,049 

63,758 

1849-1869 

135,003 

58,760 

139 

78,031 

1859-1869 

176,4^7 

9,055 

153 

1,11,091 

1869-1879 

1J^1,608 

2,747 

709 

1,16,147 
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The increase in cultivation and collections was thus 89-2 and 
81'2 respectively. 

The ninety-six villages wore thrown for maximum rates of drj- 
crop assessment into four groups, assessed at rates varying from 
K. 112a. to R. 1 Co., of five, thnty-eiglit, thirty-two, and twenty- 
one villages rospoctivol\. Garden land had increased from 2,463 
acres in 1849-50 to in 1879-80, ton acics channol-'iVatercd, 
and the rest under nclls. Lands under wells m'vo dealt w’tli as 
elsewhere, and a ui.^ximum of Ks. 8 for chanuel-v atcred land gave 
an average of Rs. 3 1 a. 

The general lesult was as seen in the following statement:— 
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The small quantity ol waste unaiablcwas assessed at an average 
of a httlo over 6 ann.is and n.is therefore very inferior. The 
average rate per acre undt r tin. first settl mient had been 10a. 6p,, 
and was now increased to 14i In , a rise of 3a. 5p. 

In 1884 the revision suivoy in the Ahmadnagar subdivision 
was completed. At the fii st sft+lement there had bi'cn eighty-two 
Government villagis, with ten partial! \ and seventeen wholly 
alienated; after various trausfois and lapses there were, in 1844, 
118 villages, of which nim ty-iiine were Government and nineteen 
alienated. The meins of <ommumcatioii had greatly improved 
during the thirty years’ lease. The chief roads w'ere now tho road 
to Pfina to the south-west, and roads to Kolhar over the Nimb* 
dhera pass and by the ImAmpur pass to Aurangabad. In addition 
to various other roads the loop line of the G. I. P. Railway from 
Dhond, in P4na, to Maumud, in Ntlsik, had tv^o stations within 
the subdivision, one at Yil4d, in tho north, and the other at 
Ahmadnagar itself; a third station at Sarola was just beyond the 
boundary. 
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In tlio thirty yoara prices had risen, jamtri from 79 Ihs. in the 
twenty years ending in 1861 to 4t lbs. in the ten ending in 1881, 
that is, 79*5 per cent.; h'tjri from 66^- lbs. to 34 lbs. (92‘8 per 
cent.) ; wheat from 55 lbs. to 25i ll)s., or 15*7 per cent., and gram 
from 531 lbs. to 32 lbs., or 67*2 per cent. The average prices 
from 1871 to 1881 were almost lower than in 1861-1871, notwith¬ 
standing the famine years of 1876-1878. In s<*venty-one villages 
population had increased 14'9 i)er cent., flat-roofed and tiled 
houses 25 per cent, thatched ]lou^l("^ 3 per tent., farm cattle 
29'9 per cent., ploughs 45*9 ])er cent., and carts 01*1 per cent. 
(908 to 1,463). Wells increased from 1,584 to 1,916, or 25 per 
cent. There were now 20*4 acres to e.ich pair of bullocks. 

The fluctuations in tillage, &c., ^^ero as follous. 


Yours. j 

Otf UpKll. 

W'.iile ^ 

1 T{oim‘--luus. 
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% 

At ‘1 ev. 

A Cl (•> 

1^ 
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1841-1851 

92,827 

58.6.^.. 5 

25,141 

I 86,089 

1851-1861 

11-9,768 

33,567 

2,026 

1 82,511 

1861-1871 

175,948 

8,61-5 

867 ^ 

' 91,634 

1871-1881 

177.085 

8,115 

219 

95,374 

1881-1883 

173,070 

9,411. 

- 1 

1 93,652 

1882-1b83 

172,973 i 

1 ' 

1 9,0*36 

1 

1 

! 

1 

93,768 
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Land had ac(j[uircd a saleable value; in 312 cases it brought 
from 25 to fifty times the assessment; m 41< from 50 to 100 times, 
in 11 from 100 to 150 times, and in C from 150 to 200 times. In 
cases of mortgage its value was equally shown. The chief markets 
were still at Ahniadnagar, Bhingtir, Jeiir, and Viilki. Steam 
presses had been si't up for pressing cotton for conveyance to 
Bombay, and in the two first, as well as in othm* villages, there 
was a considerable weaving, brass and coppcrwarc making, and 
oil and sugar-pressing industry. A large through traffic from the 
Nizam’s country and Sholdpur also passed through Ahmadnagar. 
A revision settlement for four villages was sanctioned in 1881» 
The ninety-five villages were divided into three groups for maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rates of B. 110a., B. 1 8a., and B. 1 6a. The flrst 
class contained sixteen villages, all within three miles of Ahmad- 
nagar; the increase in these came to 24*1 per cent. Ithe second 
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group, of fifty-one Tillages, showed an increase of only 12-5 per 
oent.; in four of these the increase was over 50 per cent., on 
account of land classed formerly as unarablc being found in culti¬ 
vation. The remaining twenty-eight villages formed the third 
group, the increase on which came to 35 6 per cent.; in five, the 
increase was over 50 per cent, in consequence of the large increase 
in the area of channel-watered land. * 

In the whole ninety-five villages the average percentage increase 
was 20*5. Land under wells was treated as elsewhere. Land 
watered from channels led from temporary dams, 230 in number, 
amounted to 3,892 acres; this was mostly towards the sources of 
the Sfna river, between the city and the hills from north to east. 
A maximum rate of Es. 8 for this description of land was fixed in 
addition to wat«*r rates levied for the use of water from the Par- 
g&on or Bhatodi reservoir by the Irrigation Department; a perco¬ 
lation rate of 2 annas an acre was also leriod for lauds in its 
immediate neighbourhood. There were only thirteen acres of 
rice, assessed at a maximum of Es. 4. Thu average acre rate on 
occupied land at the proposed rates came to 10a. 7p., as against 
9a. 2p. under the first settlement rates. 

The general result is shown in the following statement:— 
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38 
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Op 
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i 
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1 

1,84,911 

10,619 





The land still left unoccupied was of inferior rvalue, the average 
assessment per acre being 6a. 8p. 
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KOPAEGAON. 

The revision of the first Survey settlement in two divisions of 
thirty-five and fifty-three villages of the Kopargaon subdivision was 
proposed, in the former case among 111 of the old Sinnar Tdluka 
(Ndsik), and in the latter among 189 of the Pdtoda Tdluka, in 1874 
and 1876 respectively. Of the thirty-five villages the following 
particulars are gathered from the Beport of the classing Assistant 
Superintendent, Mr. Fletcher, which accompanied the former 
Ecport. They ^rm a compact group, of which the northernmost 
point is three miles south of Kopargaon on the Godavari, and 
which extends thence southwards about twelve miles, measuring 
about the same distance across its widest part. 

The group is confined by no natural boundary, and contains no 
hill or river of any size, nor indeed any nullah which flows all the 
year round. The country is slightly undulating, and slopes 
gradually northwar«fs towards the Godavari, int^ which such 
nullahs os there are empty themselves. The soil varies; in most 
of the villages black soil of various depths predominates, but in 
some there is a great deal of very poor soil. Considered as a 
whole, the fertility of the group is above the average. The early 
(kTmrijph) crops are in the proportion of about two to one of the 
late (ra&i). 

Cultivation is better than in Pdna and Sholapur; the soil is 
usually ploughed every other year; the lighter soils are not unfre- 
quently ploughed every year. Considerable attention is paid to 
manure, and each house owns a manure pit outside the village 
walls, where all its refuse is thrown and whence manure is taken 
as needed. Any over from the ryots’ garden laud is used for dry- 
crop land. A common practice is to got a shepherd to fold his 
flock on a field, the owner feeding him and his family while they 
remain there by way of payment for the droppings of the sheep. 
Tobacco is a speciality in some of the villages. There is little 
channel irrigation, as the channels do not hold water for above a 
month or two. The average depth of the wells is 20 feet, bu 
irrigation from tliem is not much resorted to, the wells being 
looked on as a rule only as a stand-by in case of failure of rain. 

The onlymarkej/s in the group are Kochalo and Bdhdte. The 
most important market in the neighbourhood is that of Yeola 
yoji, II, 18 
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(Naaik), twelve miles nortli of Kopargilon, aud sixteen miles from 
the nearest village of the group; the chief market for exportable 
produce is at the railway station of Lasalgaon in the Niphdd 
Tdluka, about eighteen miles north-west of hTopargaon. A con¬ 
siderable traffic from the country near Ahmadnagar passes towards 
that station through this gi-ou]» all the fair season. At the time 
of the first settlement there were 427 wells in working order and 
105 in disrepair, iind at tlu* revision G21 and 275 respectively; 
thor»‘ was an increase of 191 in tlios»‘ in working order. 

The grouping i>f tht‘ whole 111 villages, in which the thirty-five 
of KopargAon were included. Into classes for maximum dry-crop 
rates was made by first se]iaratiiig them into two with reference 
to markets and fjfii tics of communication at mavimum rates of 
E. 1 12a. and E. 1 Ha.; then cUiuato was considered, as well as 
any great excess on jiast ji.i > ments, unless the latter was caused 
by a large iuereaso of cultivation or other gjio 1 apparent reason, 
and to meet such eases two intermcdiato classes, with maximum 
rates of E. 1 10a. and ft. 1 (>a., were introduced. Another village 
of KopargAon, not included in the thirty-five, was reported on at 
the same time, and a maximum of E.l 12a. jiroposed for it. The 
usual figured statements showing details for the difCi'rent villages 
not haviiU’' been jirmted with this Eejiorl, tln'ro are no means 
of tracing the changes in po])ulation, &c., that had taken jilaco 
in those villages in tho course of the thirty scars’ lease, or of com¬ 
paring the old and now rates, and the eff{*ct of the latter on the 
demands of Government. 1 hi* general result in 108 out of the 
whole 111 villages was lo raist* thi' average rate i»er acre from 
8a. lOp. to 11a. Ip. 

In the Eeport oii the 180 villages of the old Patoda Taluka, in 
which tho fifty-three of KopargAon were included, it was stated 
that a cuusideiablc modification in tho classification of soils had 
to be made. By an examination of the old classing records it was 
found that the first class of the old scale, or 16a., had never been 
used at the first settlement, so that the range of values between 
the best and worst soils had only been from 13^. to 2a., or ll|a.; 
and the value of the former had in consequence been unduly de¬ 
preciated, whilst that of the latter had been | unduly raised. In 
the thiity years there had been an increase in the nUmher of wells 
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from 475 in good order to 601, showing an increase of 128, and 
one from 1,008 acres under irrigation from wells (mofasthal) to 
4,109. The revenue management of Pdtoda had been, however, 
on the whole had. The attempt made in Pasli 1230 to reciifj 
tho measurement had only increased the evil. 

Under the old system the had efPoct of one uniform demand on 
good dnd inferior lands was in sumo meiisuro neutralized hy the 
latitude allowed with respect to the biz<‘ of the hujha, so that tho 
introduction of •correct measuriuneuis without a classification of 
soils was a stop hachwards in tho i-uvenuo miinagoment. Tho 
system of exempting xincultivatod poit^onsor fields from assess- 
meut in sonu' decree mitigated iho evil, iis the good pat(‘hes could 
then he cultivated at the goueralralo; 1ml on the hole, as re¬ 
marked above, tho misnianiivremeuf had been great before tho first 
settlement. In tho Kopai’gaou villages tho effect of this had been 
as follows:— % 

First Ten Years. — Oullivalion. 83,976 acress; Rs. 63,581. 
Waste; 35,533 acros; Rs. 21,630. Reinissious, i?s. 5,762. Col¬ 
lections, lls. 61,008. 

Second Ton Years.—Culuv.ition : 114,617 acres; Rs. 82,053, 
Waste: 6,113 acres; Es. 3,482. Ts^) loniissions. Colloclions, 
Es. 88,424. 

Third Ten Years. — Cultivation: 120,200 acres; Rs.85,021. 
Waste; 307 acres; Rs. 171. Remissions, Rs.884. CoUectionsJ 
Rs. 90,527.* 

The area of unoccupied laud that thus remained was almost 
nominal. Prices of j»roducc of the chief slaide jiroducts had in 
the meanwhile ffuctuati'd in the manner shown lii tho following 
statement:— 

tSeers per Rupee. 

In 1846-47, First 
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18 
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• 16i* 
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24 
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62| 

> 

39 

29 

42 
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* This includes revenue from other sources, such as grass lands. 


1$ • 
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The markets were the same as those giren above under the 
thirty-five villages of Sinnar. Population had meanwhile in¬ 
creased from 20,198 to 29,283, or 44 per cent., and numbered 120 
to the square mile. * 

This tract of country was the most fertile in the whole sub¬ 
division, but being farthest away from the railway and from any 
large town, it was not considered advisable to increase thS maxi¬ 
mum rates more than 5 per cent., in addition to 2 per cent, on 
account of increase in cultivation, as the difference in the classi¬ 
fication value would raise it about 27 per cent. The usual figured 
statements not having been ])rinted with the Eeport, no details 
of the grouping of the fifty-three villages for maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment are procurable. The general principle is 
stated to have been to give the highest rates of R. 1 8a. and 
B. 1 6a. to villages in the neighbourhood of towns and the high¬ 
road, and of B. 1 to the most remote villages^ The general result 
was to raise the average on the arable area from 11a. 5p. to 
14a. 5p. Certain crop experiments made under the personal 
supervision of the Survey Commissioner and other responsible 
officers showed an average value of the crops tested to be B8.24 la. 
according to the prices of 1875-76; and as the average assessment 
on the lands was B. 1 2a. 4p., the latter in these cases was only 
of the former. 

* The effect of the new assessment as a whole was as follows:— 

Former assessment, Bs. 83,609. 

Revision, Bs. 1,11,396. 

Increase, 33’6 per cent. 

The Survey Commissiouer, in forwarding the proposals for the 
whole Pdtoda subdivision for sanction, suggested certain modifi¬ 
cations in the rates for the Niphdd and Chandor villages. As 
they had been in force for some years, however, an^ had been 
levied without any difficulty, the proposals were not agreed to, and 
a guarantee for the permanency of the rates for twenty-nine years 
was given, so that the assessment on this portion of the sub¬ 
division might expire contemporaneously with that on the thirty- 
five villages guaranteed for thirty years in the previous year. 
Revisions of assessment had been introduced into ninety-one 
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GoTernment and one alienated village of tlie Kopargaon sub> 
division in 1875-76. A Report on the revision of twenty>two 
Government and one alienated villages was submitted in 1881. 
This will now be described. The current settlement in six Go¬ 
vernment and one alienated villages had still some years to run, 
and thf owners of three alienated villages refused to have them 
surveyed and settled. This made up the total of 119 Government 
and six alienated villages in the subdivision. 

Of the twenty4hree villages, sixteen Government and one alien¬ 
ated, which were then in Kaliuri. had been first settled in 1849-50. 
Six had been settled in 1851-52, and afterwards transferred to 
Neviisa. In this portion, which was in the south-east comer, the 
best soils were in the north and cast, and the poorest in the south, 
on the borders of Eiihuri. The chief crops wore Javuri, hdjrif 
wheat, and gram. Of the irrigated area under wells there had 
been an increase since the first settlement from 355 to 2,654 acres. 
Under the new measurement and classification there was an in¬ 
crease of 2,041 acres in the arable, and a decrease of 998 in the 
unarable, land. The revised classification added a tenth class to 
the nine laid down in the joint Report, and tended to widen the 
difference in relative value of superior and inferior soils. 

The whole tract of country being flat, communication was easy 
in the fair season. The road from Ahniadnagar to Malegdou in 
Khandesh passed through these villages, but neither this nor any 
other road within their limits was metalled. The Dhoud and 
Manm&d Railway, however, ran through them, and had two 
stations, Godavari and Chitli, within, and a third, Pantdmba, 
just beyond thorn. Weekly bazaars were held in two villages, 
and there were accessible markets at Kopargaon, Rohuta, Belapur 
in Bdhnri, and Vihirgdon in the neighbouring Nizam's territory. 
Manufactures in this tract were quite inconsiderable. 

In the two sets of villages there had been a great advance in 
material prosperity since the first settlement. Houses of the 
better class had increased by 46’8 per cent., inferior houses having 
diminished by 54'8 per cent. Agricultural cattle, milch cattle and 
their young, ploughs and carts, showed an advance respectively of 
110,68,2,87,6, and 104 per cent. 76'7 per cent, of the Survey 
fields were cultivated by the occupants, and 17*12 were sublet. 
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Lands had been mortgaged on an average for sxims equal to sixteen 
times the assessment, and sold for over nineteen times. In the 
first ten years of the settlement eleven new wells had been made, 
in the second ten, fifty-nine, and in the third 114, thus showing a 
steady increase in prosperity. The prices of the staple grains had 
risen as follows:— 

Seer<; per Rupee. 
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16 
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14 

13 
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The following statements show the state of cultivation, revenue, 

&c., during the Wurvey lease and previously :— 

r 

III sixteen villagt's settled in 1819-50. 
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5,947 

1861-62 to 1870-71 
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84 

. 2 

7,190 

1871-72 to 1879-80 

10,448 

67 

47 
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1879-80. 

10,488 

— 

4i 

7,200 


In the years 1877-78 to 1879-80 there had been only twenty-six 
notices issued for the sale of occupancy rights for the recot^ry of 
revenue, and of these in only two did a sale aetually talce place. 
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proving that collections wore made without difficulty. For maxi¬ 
mum rates of dry-crop assessment two groups of villages were 
proposed, one at B. 1 6a., consisting of fifteen Government and 
one alienated villages, througli which the railway ran. The other 
comprised tho remaining seven villages, at a greater distance from 
the railway. The maximum of those was R. 1 4a. 

Tho general result was as follows:— 
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1 
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Tho general average by the old rates on the whole arable area 
%vas 8a. 2p., and by the new 10a. 7p., giMng a>i increase of 2a. 6p. 
j>or acre. In sanctioning these proposals, m which irngjitcd lands 
had been dealt with as in other subdivisions under the general 
orders of Government as to tho non-taxation of improvements, it 
was ordered that tho new rates should not be l(‘vicd till 1883-84» 
and in the meanwhile only one-cighth, or 2 annas in tbe rupee, 
were to be levied beyond tho old assessments. On the matter 
being reported to the Secretary of State in 1885, it was considered 
that a sufficient length of time had elapsed to show from the 
state of tho collections and tho condition of the subdivision that 
some relaxation was necessary, and the choice 1\ iiig between con¬ 
tinuing for several years the remissions already granted, or lower¬ 
ing tho rates permanently, tho latter course was adopted both, in 
this and the Sangamner subdivision, and a permanent redaction 
of one-eightb in the rates was ordered, with the following 


results:— 

Assessiuent by Aosesanient at After 2»anna 
Old Survey. Reviaiou. Deduction. 

B& Be. Bs. 

Koparg&on. * . 1,58,902 2,11,039 1,92,327 > 

Bangamner. . 1,10,316 1,43,662 1,36,207, 
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A gnarantec was given calculated to let the settlement in the 
above twenty«threo villages expire with that in the remainder of 
the subdivision. 


NEVASA. 

The revisiou'of the rates of assessment in the Kev&sa subdivision, 
originally settled in 1851-52, was proposed in 1^32. When first 
settled it consisted of 149 Government villages and thirty-one 
partially or wholly alienated, but from changes that had since 
taken place there were at the time of revision 118 of the former 
and thirty of the latter, of which nineteen were to bo revised, the 
total number coming under revision being thus 137. Almost the 
whole was re-measured and the soils re-classified, the latter opera¬ 
tion having been found necessary in consequc^ncc of the prevalent 
error found in the old classification, viz. a too close approach made 
in the valuation of inferior and low descriptions of soil. 

Nevasa has on the cast the subdivision of Sivgaon, on the 
south that of Nagar, on the west Kahuri and Kopargaon, and on 
the north the Nizam’s territory. It is generally flat, and here and 
there there are tracts yielding only a scanty vegetation; with this 
exception the soil is fairly good, the best being in the west and 
north, along the banks of the Goddvari and Mula. 

The annual rainfall from 1875 to 1880, including the famine 
year of 1876-77, was about 23^ inches. The cultivation is almost 
entirely drj^-crop, the chief crop being the siyalu, or cold weather 
javdri ; only 5 per cent, of the whole is irrigated from wells, there 
having been only 157 acres watered, even from the Lakh reservoir 
constructed by Government, in seven years. 

Communications had not improved much in the course of tbe 
Survey lease, except that roads then incomplete had been metalled 
and tbe smaller nullahs bridged. During the fair" season carts 
can pass in any direction, the country being flat. ^Thero are a few 
villages where weekly bazaars ai-e held, but no marketa of any 
importance. Manufactures of coarse woollen and eotton fabrics 
are inconsiderable. The system of husbandry Is much the same 
as that of Bdhuri and Kopargiou, and did not appear to hatu 
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much improved daring the Survey lease. During that period 
population had increased 18*7 per cent., and good houses 22*5 per 
cent.; while thatched houses had decreased 39*5 per cent. Agri> 
cultural cattle had increased 17*8 per cent., and other descriptions 
35 per cent., in the latter case contrary to the general rale in the 
Deccaj^ where the contraction of the grazing area had reduced 
the stock of milch cattle. Ploughs had increased 33*2 per cent., 
and carts 55*9 per cent., the latter increase not being so large as in 
many parts of thie country. About 73 per cent, of the unoccupied 
lands were found to be tilled by the occupants themselves, and 
25 per cent, sub-let. In i-ecording cases of mortgjige the money 
raised was on an average 18*5 times the assessment, and 1,459 
acres sold realised 20*4 times. The number of substantial wells 
had increased from 1,101 to 1,494, there having been Iwentj-six 
new wells made in the first decade of the Survey lease. 111 in the 
second, and 256 during the third. The area under wells and 
lifts from streams had more than doubled. Prices had increased 
as follows:— 


First decade . 

Javaii. 
Seers per 
Kupee. 

. 55 

Bajri. 
Seers per 
Kupcc. 

17 

Wheat. 
Seem per 
Uupoc. 

35* 

Gram. 

Seers per 
Rupee. 

33* 

Second decade 

. 30 

23* 

17 

15i 

Third decade. 

. 24* 

23 

18 

19 

In 1880-81 there had 

been a heavy fall in prices to 29, 24,19|, 


and 25 seers in the several grains quoted. It was hoped that the 
Dhond and Manmad railway would have a tendency to steady prices. 


In 110 villages settled in 1851-52 the increase of area of culti¬ 
vation and revenue had been as follows :— 


Before Settlement— 

Oocupied. 

Acres. 

Arable 

Unoccupied. 

Acres. 

Collections. 

Rs. 

Remissions. 

Rs. 

1841-42 to 1860-51 

123,385 

138,703 

84,713 

34,916 

After Settlement— 
1851-52 to 1860-61 

181,196 

69,337 

92,049 

2,342 

1861-62 to 1875-71 

227.387 

13,787 

1,10,986 


1871-72 to 1880-81 

221,373 

16,620 

1,09,212 

3,839 

1880-81 

214,357 

9,920 

1,08,409 


In the return for the y^s 1871-72 to 1880-81 the effect of the 
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famino year, 1876-77, is clearly perceptible. The revenue, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been collected with ease, although there is 
little reason to doubt that too severe a pressure to realise revenue 
was put on in 1878-79; out of 3,544 notices, a very largo number 
considering the size of the subdivision, issued for the sale of 
occupancy rights for recovery of arrears in 1878-79 to 18^0-81, 
only fifteen sales actually toot place; the land sold was poor, as 
less than one year’s assessment was realised by the sale. The 
principle on which grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment was arranged at the first settlement was retained, and 
the villages for the most part stood as they had in the first 
instance. The orit^inal dry-crop maximum rales of E. 1 4a., 
E. 1 2a., and E. 1 were raised by 2 annas in each class. Lands 
under irrigation had increased by 7,195 acres, but under the rules 
only that poition of these which were under combined well and 
channel iriigcLtiou had any extra ass<*ssment Wpoacd on it; the 
average came to E. 1 la. Ip. the acre. 

The gen(‘ral result in the 11b Government villages was as fol¬ 
lows :— 


« 

1 

By Foiiner Sui^ey 


By Eevisi 

n Sin\ey. 



1 

o 

1 

Occnpic ' I mill 

Occupied Lantl. 

Wastr. 

Total. 

gs 



Arm. 


Aron. 


Area. 


Area. 





Aties 

IN, 

Acrt'y 

Es. 

Acr«»,. 

Eh. 

Acim. 

Bb. 


1 

5 

10,!H)5 

5,721 

ll,6f.'> 

0,726 

KM) 

251 

12,195 

6,979 

17*5 

2 

87 

172,731 


17S,]‘'’; 

1,18,'iK 

7,111 

2,'550 

185,608 

1,21.101 

!10-S 

3 

26 


lO.'iJi 

»^,i2l 

21.,22 

1,179 

o82 

o9,40J 

22.104 

31*6 


118 

220,493 

1,12,810 

227,‘J8t 

J,40.993 

9,122 

!.IU1 

ai7,306 

1,50,184 

80-3 





ALIbSi 

LTED VlL 

LAOKS. 





1 

1 

1,422 

1, >1 \ 

1,473 

1,671 

15 

5 

1,487 

1,676 

10-4 

2 

1 

1,850 

J.Urf) 

1,7M 

1,183 

389 

28b 

2,1^ 

1,469 

0-19 

3 

7 


11, V») 

17,080 

14,084 

92 

41 

7,172 

14,127 

23’e 

4 

10 

17,Stt) 

•1,1% 

17.092 

12.24(> 

854 

269 

18,846 

12,515 

83-2 


19 

37,657 

21,508 

38,297 

29,184 

1,350 

003 

29,647 

29,787 

23*8 


The average rate per acre on the whole arable aroh, according to 
the first'settlement, was 8a. 5p., and that accordinig to the revision 
was 10a. 6p.; an increase of 2a. Ip. per acre. The arable area 
still left imoccupicd was assessed at an average of only 5a. 5p. per 
acre; th^s shows that only land of inferior quality remainli unoccu¬ 
pied. By way of comparison with the maximum rates proposed 
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it had been ascertained that in the J^izam’s territory adjoining tho 
north of Neviisa rates of E. 1 10a. and R. 1 14a. had lately been 
imposed. 


SIIIVGAON. 

At the time of tho first Survey scttlomont, in 1852-63, the sub¬ 
division of Shivgtion comprised 78j Government and 97!^ imhni 
villages belonging to Hollrar; considerable cliaiigos had taken 
placo in its constitution since tb'it Hum, and when the second 
revision took place in 1885 tho number of Gov(*rnment villages, 
mostly in consequence of exchanges with Holkar, had increased 
to 160, with twenty-eight innini, making 188 in all. Into the 160 
settlements had been introduced at different periods, into fifty-six 
of them as late ns hos -69. For the purpose of »*eviaion partial 
re-measurement was carried out in fifty-six villages; the remainder 
were entirely re-measured. Large-si/.ed Survey nmnbors were 
re-divided into fields of a convenient size for cultivation up to 
thirty acres. lu re-classification a tenth class was added to the 
nine laid down in tho joint lloiiort, to enable exceptionally poor 
land, found on the hill-sides, and elevated tracts of miH, capable 
of producing only the poorest descriptions of grass, to bo brought 
under rogular classification. The classification of the villages 
settled in 1868-69, which had been carried o\it on tho latest 
approved principles, was retained. 

The subdivision is hounded on the north and east bv the Nizamis 

¥ 

territory, on the south partly by the same and partly by J^mkhed, 
and on the west by Nevasa and Ahmaduagar. With tho exception 
of one village, it lies below tho range of hills which skirt the 
southern boundary, in the extensive valley of the Goddvari, and 
enjoys a somewhat better rainfall than Nevdsa and liTagar, in con¬ 
sequence of tlfose hills attracting the clouds. It contains about 
30 per cent, of black soil, highly retentive of moisture. The best 
soils are in the valley of the X>h5r, a territory of the Goddvari^ 
and consist of patches of rich alluvial deposit regolaxly flooded 
by the river, or of a light fertile loam mixed with fine sand. Sbice 
the first settlexaent the communications of the subdivisiem had 
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been much improved, the most important passing through the 
subdivision from Paithan to Ahmadnagar, by which the bulk of 
the traffic, mostly cotton from Ber^r and the Nizilm’s territories, 
is conveyed. In addition, all the villages in the south-west are 
within thirty miles of the stations of the Dhond and Manm&d 
Itiulway, viz. Nagar, Vihid, and Vamburi, Various bazaars yjithin 
the limits of Shivgaon itself, or in neighbouring British and foreign 
territory, aiford ample opportunities for the disposal of local pro¬ 
duce. There is also a not inconsiderable local-manufacture of 
cotton and silk cloth, as well as oil and gur (molasses) for sugar. 
The cultivating <*la8ses as a rule aro said to be careful and ener¬ 
getic, and apply manure more freely as a top-dressiug than is 
usual in the Deccan. The storing of grain in pits is largely prac¬ 
tised, and enough was said to be kept in them to feed the whole 
population for about mouths. 

The principal changes in population, &c.4ince the first settle¬ 
ment had been as follows:— 

Twonty-two villages settled in 1851-52. 

Increases ‘per cent. —Population, 15*6; tiled and flat-roofed 
houses, 44‘2 ; agricultural cattle, 10* 7; cows, buffaloes and their 
young, 49*8; carts, 59'G. 

Decreases per cent. —Thatched houses*, 41’8; ploughs, 47 (this 
seems doubtful). 

Eighty-one villages settled in 1852-53. 

Increases per cent. —Population 14*9; tiled and flat-roofed 
houses, 59*1; agricultural cattle, 12*5; cows, buffaloes and their 
young, 6*9; carts, 114*6; ploughs, 16*8. 

Decreases per cent. —Thatched houses, 5*4. 

For fifty-six villages settled in 1868-69. 

Increases per cent. —Population, 12*8 ; houses, thatdhed, 21*3 ; 
tiled and flat-roofed, 23*9; agricultural cattle, 5*9; cows, Ac. 
9*7; ploughs, 27*1; carts, 59*4.' 

The number of acres per plough, about eighty-three, appeared 
to be greatly in excess of what could be properly cultivated. 
Only 9*6 per cent, of the total arable area was said to be waste- 
and 79*1 to be cultivated by the owners themselves. Land had 
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acquired a considerable saleable ralue; out o£ 231 cases, in 62 it 
fetched from 10 to 25 times the assessment, in 27 from 25 to 
50 times, in nine from fifty to 100 times, and in two for 106*7, 
and 196 times respectively. Out of a total of 429 new perma« 
nont wells dusf during the thirty years’ lease, 70 were made iu 
the first decade, 108 in the second, and 251 in the third; this was 
in addition to temporary wells and water lifts on the banks of 
streams. In the same period dams (handhdrda) had increased 
from 40 to 127. * The total area irrigated for garden produce had 
advanced from 4,444 acres to 12,474, or over 180 per cent. A con¬ 
siderable rise in the value of agricultural produce had taken place, 
that on javnri and hdjri having been about 144 per cent., that on 
wheat 91, and that on gram 75. In the collection of revenue iu the 
years 1881-82, 1882-83, and 1883-84, there had been notices 
issued respectively for the sale of occupancy rights in 420, 225, 
and 451 eases, but i% these sales had actually taken place in the 
first year in only thirty-three cases, in th(‘ second in four, and in 
the third in three ; showing that the revenue was collected with 
ease. Taking the whole of the previous 'settlements together, 
they had resulted in an increase of cultivation and collections by 
85,336 acres, and Rs. 20,823; waste land having diminished by 
82,940 acres, and remissions by Es. 10,515. The actuals of 
1883-84, compared with the years preceding the settlement, show 
increases of 92,683 acres and Es. 24,187 in area of cultivation and 
collections, while waste had fallen 118,245 to 26,403 acres, remis¬ 
sions had disappeared, and only Es. 11 were left outstanding. 

The principles on which the new grouping for maximum rates 
of dry-crop assessment was arranged w^cre on tho same lines as 
those adopted at the first settlement, somewhat modified by im¬ 
proved communications rendering markets more accessible. Tho 
groups were as follows;— 

First class, maximum E. 1 6a. Forty-two villages in tho south¬ 
west of the subdivision, within easy reach of Ahmadnagar and 
the railway by either of the two made roads, one of which passed 
through the cenfre of tho group. They had a good rainfall, and 
included the principal market town, Tisgdon, and had also the 
advantages of easy access to other bazaars. 
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Second class, maximum E. 1 4a. This group comprised sixty- 
eight villages, including the three most southern hilly ones, and 
the head-quarters town of Shivgaon. These lay principally to 
the (‘ast of the first group, and had not the same advantages of 
rainfall and road communu'ation. 

Third class, maximum Ji. 1 2.i. The fifty villages of this group 
lay to the north and novlh-eiist of those of the second' group. 
They were farther from AJimadnagar, and t ho railway, and, in addi¬ 
tion to a less certain rainfall and inferior communications, were 
put to some loss in consequence of transit duties levied in the 
Nizam’s territories, through which some <)f them had to pass on 
their way to market. Two villages settled in 18G8-G0, at maxi¬ 
mum rates of il. 1 Ga. -lud it. I fa,, were lowered among those, 
with a small reduction of revenue of lis.2G7, hi order to bring 
them into eonforinity with the surrounding villages. 

In accordance with the orders of Govej^nment, garden lauds 
irrigated from old wells were assesst'd at th(‘ Iiighest dry-erop 
rates, and those under new wells at ordinary dry-erop rates 
according to law. For lau«ls under chanind iriig.itiOn the usual 
Rs. 8 scale, according to the dry-crop late of the several villages, 
was adopted; this gave au average acn* rate of Rs. 2 3a. 7p., 
against one of R. 1 32a. lOp. under the first settlement. For 
rice land the rale already sanctioned in Ahmadnagnv, viz, Rs. 4, 
giving an average of R. X 3a. 3p., was proposed. These rates 
kept the increase within the limits for enhancement at revision 
settlements laid down in Government Rosoluiiou No. 6,737, of 
the 29th October 1874, alluded to under the head of Fdna. 

The average rates on the different descrijitions of land under 
the first and revised settlements contrasted as follows:— 



First Sottlomcnt. 

Revision. 

Dry-crop 

8 3 

9 11 

Rice .... 

. — 

1 3 3 

■Well-watered land 

.253 

.1 16 11 

Channel-watered . 

. 1 12 10 

2 3 7 

On the total occupied area 

8 9 • 

10 7 


The general result of the revision is shown in the following 
table;— 
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i 

t 

1* 

First Survey. 



Bevihion. 


-- 


g 

P- 

Occupied Laud. 

Occupied Laud. 

Waste. 

Total j 



Area. 


Art'll. 


Awn. 


Aiea. 




Actt'fl. 

«S. 

AfU'i 

Kt. 

Acre*'. 


Acu'-i. 

Rs. 

1 

42 

72,075 

1 tl,%5 

4 5,0 *1 i 

JSti.'rii 

I,2M 

l.'*7t 

77,2S7 

58.128 

2 

bb 

110,071 


110,'tw 

05 ‘170 

15,012 

5 102 

152 (jOs 

71,178 

.{ 

50 

08,902 

1 8,751 

t»‘>.‘ll2 

4'),S02 

7,020 

j, * { 5 

7? ,*i >H 

.->5,12-. 


l5li» 

251,1 W 

1 l.>'.t>'2. 

2jp,*):i 

1.72,122 

27,1'12 

10,0119 

2^7,(*.l 

1,81,551 

— 


- -- 









25 K 
24*2 
287 

ibO 


In sanctioniuij thi' ])ro|»obod r.dr'? ol‘ ags'>ssinont, Government 
directed that wht'rrver the enhancement on a lioldinjj exceeded 
25 per cent., the increase ])oyoini that amount sinjuld be remitted 
for two years; that •where the iucioast \v is over 50 ])or cent, re¬ 
mission should be ‘;iv<'n for th(* third and fourth years, and any 
enhancement .rl>ove 75 per < ent. should l)t‘ al)indoned for *ho 
fifth and sixth yeaisof the new settlement. Otherwise the rates 
■were quarantined for the usual ti^rm oi thirty ji‘arb. 


V.^JiNEE (KAEDA). 

The revision of tb<‘ Parner, formerly known as the Karila sub¬ 
division, was carried out in Ibyk. At tlio time of the fiist Survey 
settlement, in 1851'-52, it had consisted of 14:0 villaqi's ; its name 
was changed in 1859-UO, and the numhor of itb \illages has been 
reduced to 126, of whieh 107^ are Government and 15^ alienated. 
The entire area at the revision corresponded very nearly with 
that of the first Surviy, but there was found, uudor tiie former, 
to be the large difference of 27,423 acres between what was 
classed as unarablo on the two occasions ; the whole of the lands 
were accordingly re-measured. In classiflc'ation ten classes of 
soils were adopted in place of the nine of tlu> Joint Eeport system. 
Some of the classification, in a few villages classified in 1848-49, 
before the latter system was put in practice, had to be done over 
again, and in the remainder it was thoroughly re-examiued and 
allowed to stand* wherever found in accordance with the latest 
revised principles. Pamer has on its north Sangamner and 
Nagar, and the latter on its east; to the south lies Srigonda, (ifid 
to the west Junnar and Simr, belonging to Pdna. 
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Leaving out of account the fourteen villages settled at later 
periods^ the improvement in the circumstances of the great bulk 
of those settled between 1848 and 1855 will be seen from the 
following figures;—Population had risen 13*3 per cent., still, how¬ 
ever, numbering onlj 91'4 to the square mile, and fiat-roofed and 
tiled houses 217, whilst thatched ones had diminished 5*7. 
Agricultural cattle had increased but slightly, and ploughs only 
2*8 per cent.; but carts had advanced from 991 to 1,356, or 
55 per cent. There were about twenty-five acres of cultivated 
land for each plough, an area easily managed,' as the soil was 
mostly of a poor, light nature, which it was only necessary to 
plough in from once in four to seven years. Wells of permanent 
construction had increased by 479, and of a more temporary 
nature by 101; of these fifty-two were in the first ten years of the 
settlement, 181 in the second, and 347 in the third. The irrigated 
area had risen to 11,986 acres, being 7,317 ^eres, or 157 per cent, 
over that of the time of the first settlement. In 233 cases of sales 
of land the registration returns proved that the average number 
of times of the Survey assessment tho land sold for was twenty- 
one, but in eight instances it was as high as 221 times. The 
prices of the staple grains had risen considerably, javdri in the 
third decade of the settlement having risen to 24] seers per rupee 
from 66 in the period previous to the settlement, bdjn to 20J 
from 54, wheat to 13} from 36], and gram to 14] from 86]^. 
In ninety villages, the largest number settled at one time since 
1851-52, tho changes in tillage and collections, &c., had been as 
follows:— 


Before Settlement— 

Coenpied. 

Arres. 

Unoccupied. 

Acres. 

Collections. 

Rs. 

Remissions. 

Rs. 

1841-42 to 1850-51 

108,685 

48,117 

78,496 

28,932 

After Settlement— 
1851-52 to 1860-61 

162,209 

33,846 

66,385 

2,702 

1861-62 to 1870-71 

183,943 

12,815 

75,682 

249 

1871-72 to 1880-81 

190,019 

9,668 

75)889 

1,620« 

1881-82 & 1882-83 

183,713 

13,602 

.76,149 

— 

1882-83 . 

183,637 

6,106 

76,158 

—- 


* Famine year inolodsd. 
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In the jears ISSO-'Sl and 1881-8^ out of 2,139 notices of sales 
of occupancy rights for arrears of revenue only 32 resulted in 
actual sales, at which 1,296 acres only fetched Ks. 76, so that the 
land was evidently very poor; the year 1882-83 showed 372 
notices, but no sales of occupancy. 

Forjyaaximum dry-crop rates at the revision the 108 villages were 
thrown into four groups, tho first containing the single village of 
Ktinhar, with a maximum rate of R. 1 14a. It is situated on an 
elevated plateau,^whore some of tho best wheat in the Deccan is 
grown. It is itself a market town, and connected with Supa and 
Pamer by good roads. The second group comprised 46 villages, 
with a maximum rate of E. 110a. These villages were all situated 
round the bazaar towns of Knnhar and Parnor, and, lying in an 
elevated region, have as good a climate as tho former. The tliird 
group consisted of fifty-three villages with a mavimum of K. 1 
Pa.; they ^^-omprised Si tho remainder of tho subdivision but 
eight villages, which were in the north and north-west, with a 
poor population and bsid communications, and had in oons<‘quence 
a lower maximum of R. 1 6a. giv<‘n them. Well-irrigated land 
was dealt with as elsewhere; for wLat was irrigated from channels 
a maximum of Rs. 8 gave an average of only R. 2 4a. 2p. Newly 
made rice beds of the area of fortv-three acres had no extra assess- 
ment imposed on them. Tho average old and new rates were:— 


Olil. New. 

Hs. a. p. Ra. a. p. 

Dry-crop ... 6 3 6 6 

Well-watered . .2 9 9 1 2 0 

Channel-watered. . 2 10 11 2 4 2 

General average . . 7 0 7 6 


The general result of the new rates was as follows:— 


1 

Villages. 

Old. 

Bevisiou. 

Per 

cent. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Oocapied. 

Occnpied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

1 

46 

53 

S 

Area. 

Acres. 

.3.697 

97,308 

105,664 

20,UOT 

Bs. 

2,412 

43,260 

48,326 

5,361 


.. 

Bs. 

2,970 

31,286 

39,362 

6,733 

Area. 

Acres. 

20 

3,298 

3,281 

2.369 

Bs. 

2 

793 

1,235 

850 

Area. 

Acres. 

4,683 

113,763 

120,332 

25.592 

Bs. 

2.972 

82,079 

60,797 

6,083 

231 

18-6 

22‘7 

3‘1 

ios' ’ 

227,956 

99.739 

03 



2,380 

264,372 

1,21,931 

10-8 


14 


VOL. U. 
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A'KOLA'. 

In 1886 proposals were submitted for the reyision of fifty 
Tillages in the open portion of the Akold subdivision, called deshi, 
in contradistinction to the ddngi villages situated in the billy 
portion of the tract. These had been originally settled, thirty- 
nine in 1848-49 and two in 1856-67, forming ^portion of the old 
Akold subdivision, and nine in 1849-60, transferred from Junnar. 
It was found necessary to re-measure and re-olassify the soils of 
the whole of these villages in consequence of the faulty nature 
of the old work done before the Joint Report rules were drawn 
up. In the course of the new operations holdings of excessive 
area were broken up into fields of convenient size, so that 7,138 
Survey numbers of the first settlement became 10,209 numbers and 
subordinate numbers in the second. In place of the various old 
classification scales used at different times, the Joint Report scale, 
with the addition of a tenth class, valued at one anna, was used 
throughout. Tho increase found by the new measurement in the 
different kinds of cultivation was 9,160 acres in dry-crop, 1,608 
in garden, and 552 in rice, whilst the unarablo area showed a 
decrease of 14,630 acres. The subivission forms the north-western 
extremity of the Ahmadnagar Collcctoratc, bordering on N^sik, 
the proportion of hilly country to the west and south-west being 
about two-thirds of tho whole area. It is bounded on the east 
by Sangamner, on the south by Junnar, in Pfina, and on the west 
by the Sahytidri range and the Tanna Collectorate. The majority 
6f the villages to be settled were well off for means of communi¬ 
cation, and derived much benefit from the outside traffic by the 
road from Ahmadnagar which passes down the Bari Gh4t to the 
station of G-hoti on the main line of the Q. I. P. Railway between 
' Bombay and Calcutta; this line did not exist at the time of the 
first settlement, AkoU is the chief market, but it is merely of 
local importance. R4jur, just within the border of the hill- 
country, has a considerable business as an entrepdt for imports 
and exports. AkoU itself is forty-five miles from one and thirty- 
three miles from the other railway line. Oil is manufactured to 
a small extent, but with this exception there is no manufacture 
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not directly connected witli tlie soil. The following statistics 
show the progress made by forty-eight out of the fifty villages in 
the course of the thirty years of the Survey settlement. Popula¬ 
tion had increased 38*3 per cent., and the tiled and fiat-roofed 
houses 45*3, whilst thatched houses had decreased 26*3, showing 
that thg people could afford to live in better houses than formerly. 
Although carts, which are mainly employed in plying for hire 
between the railways and places on the main road, had increased 
from 420 to 1,011, the number of agricultural cattle had hardly 
increased at all: there was, however, a pair of bullocks for every 
fourteen acres of occupied land, an unusually large proportion for 
the Deccan, and ample for all agricultural purposes. Other 
cattle had increased considerably, owing, probably, to the large 
gracing area available in the hilly portion of the subdivision. 
Wells and lifts from streams had increased from 595 to 842, 
or 4 I- 3 - per cent. Eigllty-four per cent, of the holdings of £h4te- 
dars were cultivated by themselves or in part ownership with others. 
Sales of land were apparently numerous at high prices, but these 
were in many cases in reality mortgages made out to be sales with 
a view to elude the action of the Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 
Mortgages were numerous, and the proportions borne by the 
sums advanced to the assessment of the land were very high. 

The prior's of hnjri and wheat before and after the settlement 


were as follows;— 

Bajri. Wheat. 

Sonrs per Rupee. Beers per Rupee. 

For ten years previous to the settlement 41 34 

First ten years of settlement (1848-49 

to 1857-58). 29 26 

Second ten years of settlement (1858-59 

to 1867-68). 15 11 

Last seventeen years of settlement 

(1868-691(2 1884-85) ... 18 14 


For the first sixteen years the revenue in thirty-nine villages 
rose gradually from Rs. 26,034 to Rs. 33,250, and arable waste 
fell from 8,269 acres, assessed at Bs. 5,410, to 6^0 acres, valued at 
Rs.348. The revenue was punctually realised. From 1864-65 
to 1874-75 the eultiyated area and realisations were at their 

14 * 
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maximuitL In the six years 1875-76 to 1880-81, i.e. the famine 
year and five following years, there was a slight but gradual 
decline, and 1,100 acres, assessed at Es. 773, went out of cultiva* 
tion. In the succeeding four years there had been a small gradual 
increase of cultivation and revenue. In the nine villages settled 
in 1849-50 there had been similar results, the waste lan^.at the 
revision standing at 431 acres, assessed at Bs. 119. In the two 
villages settled in 1856-57 all the waste but two acres wa^ 
absorbed in the first ten years of the settlement, and there has 
since been no change in cultivated area or revenue. That the 
revenue has been collected with ease has been proved by the fact 
of the scale of occupancy rights having had to be resorted to only 
in three out of 1,H82 cases in which notices were served for the 
collection of revenue in the three years 1882-83 to 1884-85. These 
facts all showed an improvement in the material condition of the 
subdivision which justified an increase in the assessment of land. 

The new grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
did not differ essentially from the first adopted. The first group 
included twenty-nine villages lying in the open plain of the Pravara 
river, traversed by the high road, with the best climate and com¬ 
munications in the subdivision. The maximum was increased 
from Es. 2 to Es. 2 ]. In tho second group of six villages the old 
maximum of Es.2 was retained. They lay immediately to the 
west of the first group, not far from the high-road j they were^ 
however, somewhat rough and hilly, and their climate not quite 
so well suited to dry crops a'< in the first. In the third group 
were placed five villages, with a maximum of E. 1 14a., raised two 
annas beyond tho old maximum. Lj’ing in the valley of tho Ar- 
dhala, their communications are not good, and access to markets 
consequently less favourable. The fourth group consisted of 
seven villages with a maximum of Es. 1|. Six of these were old 
Junnar villages, lying in the south-eastern comer of the sub¬ 
division, cut off by hills from the high-road* at Akola, and 
dependent on difficult cs>rt tracks for access .to markets. The 
climate, too, was somewhat too moist for the best dry crops. One 
village north of the second group, but similarly situated among 
hills to the remaining six, was placed with them. The last group 
contained only three villages, to the west of and similarly circum- 
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stanced to those of the fourth group, but with even more difficult 
communications. Its maximum rate was Bs. 1}. Forty acres of 
rice, assessed at the old settlement at an average of Bs. 2 2a. 5p., 
had increased to 592 acres, which was assessed at B. 1 5a. 9p. the 
acre, at a maximum of Bs. 8. Newly constructed rice beds were 
assessed at dry-crop rates, as well as land under new wells dug 
since %he commencement of the settlement, while land under old 
wells was reduced to the highest dry-crop rates. Garden land 
had increased from 417 to 1,958 acres. Of this 1,118 acres under 
wells was assessed at an average of B. 1 4a. 2p. per acre. The 
remainder, 840 acres, was channel-watered, and at a maximum of 
Bs. 8 was estimated to produce Rs, 2,C4l, or Bs. 32a. 4p. the acre. 

The following table shows the general result:— 


00 

3 

00 

O 

S' 

Old Survey. 



Beviaion. 



ii 

5 

i 

Occupied. 

^ Occuiiicd. j 
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Tohil. * 

1 

29 

Area. 
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26,846 

Bs. 

24,736 

Area. 

Acres, 

.30,479 

Rfl. 

28,759 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,309 

Bs. 

874 

Area. 

Acres. 

32,788 

Bs. 

29,633 

16*3 

a 

0 

3,183 

2,652 

3,971 

2,990 

82 

27 

4,063 

3,017 

! 12-7 

.s 

5 

7,968 

5,144 

11,906 

6,667 

173 

56 

12.079 

6,723 

29-6 

4 

7 

18,389 

6,840 

20,039 

7,426 

400 

98 

20,499 

7,524 

27-2 

5 

3 

6,375 

1,376 

6,315 

1,496 

2 

1 

6,317 

1,497 

8-7 


60 

61,761 

39,748 

72,710 

47,338 

3,026 

1,056 

75,736 

48,394 

191 

i 


The average assessment per acre over the whole area was under 
the first settlement 10a. 4p., and was increased under the new to 
only 10a. 5p. In sanctioning the proposed revision for the usual 
period of thirty years. Government made the same concessions as 
in the PArner subdivision, with regard to enhanced assessments in 
holdings. 


• JAMKHED. 

. The subdivision of Jamkhed, consisting of sixty-one Government 
villages to.be revised and ten alienated, were also reported on in 
1886. Lying to the east and south-west of Ahmadnagar, it is 
jcomprised in fourteen separate blocks, and with the exception of 
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a portion of Sivgdon on the north, touches no other British sub* 
division, being surrounded by, as well as intermingled with villages 
in the Kizam’s territory. It divided itself into two portions of 
nearly equal extent but of very difEerent character. The northern 
and north-western villages are scattered over the spurs and valleys 
of the B&ldghdt, a gentlj undulating plateau of an average height 
of 2,600 feet above the sea. The remaining portion of tfEe sub¬ 
division lies at the foot of the Buldghttt to the south and east, 
and is drained by the affluents of the Sina. The rainfall on and 
north of the BalagUdt is more plentiful and certain than in the 
neighbourhood of Jamkhed itself and in the villages to the south 
and west out in the plain. On the whole, however, there had 
been an average fall of 27} inches for the twenty-one years pre¬ 
ceding the settlement, and in only three years during that period 
had it fallen below twenty inches, so that the district as a whole 
had a climate unusually favourable for the/crops grown in a plain 
country. In the northern half much pains are taken to make the 
most of a soil naturally poor, while in the south and east cultiva¬ 
tion is more slovenly'. At the time of the first settlement the 
northern and southern portions were cut off from all wheeled 
communication with each other by the Balaghat plateau; matters 
in this respect had been greatly improved by the time of the 
revision. Of the local markets the most impoi-tant was Karda, in 
the extreme south-east of the subdivision; but Jamkhed itself 
has a tolerably good one. Ail trade, however, is very much ham¬ 
pered by the heavy transit duties levied in every direction in the 
intermingled NizAm’s territory; statistics show that progress in. 
thb two main portions of the subdivision had been by no means 
uniform, the greater certainly of the rainfall in the northern than 
in the southern having saved it from the effects of the famine 
more than the plain villages in the south and east. 

In the first group, to be described presently, the increase in 
-population had been Id} per cent., and that of ..the better and 
inferior classes of houses respectively 67 aud 21 per cent.; cattle 
of all kinds were more numerous, and carts had quadrupled, 
whilst wells and water-lifts had increased 3^ per cent^ Its agid- 
cultural cattle were "more 1>y 6^ per ceat.^ aind bdre tbb 
portion of a pair te eyery nine acres. Other caitle'imd sheep md 
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goats, too, bad largely increased, notwithstanding the extension 
of cultivation. In the statistics of the second group, lying round 
the skirts of the hilly country, the effects of the famine were 
more clearly traceable. The increase in population was 
insignificant, agricultural cattle had fallen off by 5 per cent., 
although the proportion they bore to the cultivated area was still 
large ^ pair of bullocks to ten acres) ; milch cattle and sheep 
and goats had also decreased, and the increase in carts was only 
16 per cent. There was, however, a larger increase in houses and 
wells and lifts than in the northern villages. In the third group, 
farther out in the plain and more exposed to famine, population 
had slightly declined, agricultural cattle were fewer by 13| per 
cent., and milch cattle and sheep and goats had also fallen off. 
Oarts, numerous at the first settlement, had increased only 13 per 
cent, in number. The following statement shows the effect of 
the famine in the different groups in a clear light, and also the 
comparatively rapid r^overy that has since taken place;— 


Fibst Group. 



Number in 

Number in 

Percentage 
increase in 


1876. 

1877. 

1886 over 1877. 

People 

. 30,452 

28,126 

6 

Cattle 

. 13,031 

10,825 

22 

Sheep, &c. 

. 19,453 

13,916 

15 

People 

Second Group. 

. 22,905 

18,734 

10 

Cattle 

8,493 

4,720 

57 

Sheep, <&c. 

. 9,174 

5,920 

15 

People 

Third Group. 

. 10,655 

6,979 

30 

Cattle 

. , 4,978 

1,936 

122 

Sheep, <&c. 

. 5,142 

3,184 

8-5 


The greater effect of the famine in the second and third groups, 
those in the pfain, than in the first group in the hills, in diminish* 
ing the resources of the villages, is evident. Satisfactory evidence 
of the high value of ^nd was forwarded by the Superintendent 
Vith his Report, which it is unnecessary to give in detail. Prices 
had rieen as follows, 
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Seers of 60 Tolas 


1841-42 to 1850-51, previous to settlement 

per Rupee. 
Bajri. Javiri. 

43 53 

Ten years of settlement, 1851-52 to 1860-61 

32 

84 

Second ten years, ] 861-62 to 1870-71 . 

12 

17 

Last fourteen years, 1871-72 to 1884-85 

14 

20 

i* 


In fifty-nine out of the sixty-one villages the area under tillage 
and the revenue at the first' settlement were 9,4,084 acres and 
Rs. 36,180. Up to 1864-65, when the American war prices began 
to abate, the revenue increased steadily and rapidly, and reached 
its highest point of Rs. 65,192, or nearly 50 per cent, increase, in 
1871-72, the unoccupied assessed area having, in the same period, 
shrunk from 69,364 acres, assessed at Rs. 28,438, to 2,773 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 937. From this year, in spite of lower prices, 
there was but a trifling decline till the effects of the famine were 
seen in 1879-80, when 4,533 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,300, had fallen 
waste. After this year a reaction toot place, and has steadily 
gone on. In the three years, 1882-83 to 1884-85, out of 137 cases 
in which notices for the sale of occupancy rights for the collection 
of revenue arrears were issued, sale took place in two instances, 
so that there has been no difficulty in collecting the revenue. 

Under the first settlement the fifty -nine villages were arranged 
in four groups for maximum rat as of dry-crop assessment. In 
these but little change was found requisite. The climate remain¬ 
ing the same, coinmunicatioas all over the subdivision internally 
had improved in about equal proportion, and the railways, which 
had so marked an effect on external and general conditions, had 
approached from the south and east, and thus, while accelerating 
the current and enhancing the volume of the traffic-stream, had 
not changed the direction of its original flow. The new grouping 
was as follows:— 

The first, of twenty-six villages, at R. 1 6a., was raised only 2a. 
above the original maximum. It was identical witlh the old first 
class, and comprised the northern hilly portion of the subdivision. 
It enjoyed an excellent climate, and though its communications 
were not veiyr good, a sufficient outlet for surplus produce was 
available. The second group, with u. maximufu of Rs. 
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sisting of Bixteen villages, lay round the skirt of the hilly tract. 
The climate was not so good as that of the first group, but its 
internal communications were easy. In it were twelve villages of 
the old second class, which had a maximum of B. 1 2a., and one 
lapsed alienated village surrounded by them. Two of the old 
third group, the position of which had been improved by the con- 
structton of the made road, and one formerly belonging to Nagar, 
and with an original maximum of Rs. made up the sixteen. 
The third group, had nineteen villages, sixteen of the old third 
class, with an old maximum of E. 1, and a new proposed maximum 
of E. 1 2a., and three villages of the old fourth group, with a 
maximum of 14a. The latter, on the south-east border, were near 
the Karmala aud Sn'gonda roads, and resembled the other sixteen 
in all respects. There was no rice at the first settlement. The 
106 acres since made into rice beds was assessed at dry-crop rates 
only. The area of garden laud had increased from 2,567 to 7,687 
acres. Its old assessment was R. 1 13a. 7p. per acre; the new 
assessment came to Rs. 6.759, or an average of 14a. Of this the 
well-watered area was 6,381 acres, assessed at Es. 4,264, or an 
average of 10a. 8p., and the channel-watered 1,306 acres, assessed 
at Rs. 2,495, giving an average of R. 1 14a. 7p. per acre. The 
usual rules with regard to the non-assessment of improvements 
and reducing that of land under old works to the highest dry-crop 
rates were carried out. 

The general result will be seen from the subjoined statement:— 
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19 

35,306 

Lyijljj 

36,923 

16,811 

3,229 

902 


17,713 

30-6 

a. 

61 

161,481 

65,698 

176,176 

82,987 

4,718 

1,631 

179,894 

84,568 
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^ The assessed arable land still left unoccupied at the second 
settlemeDt was evidently of inferior quality, being assessed at only 
per acre. Of the total increase of Rs. 17,344 in ass^sment 
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about per cent, was due to the 18,595 additional acres which 
the rovisiou measurements brought to light. 

In eanctioning the rates for thirty years the same remissions in 
holdings that had been increase over certain p6r.centages were 
ordered to be allowed that had been granted in other snbdiTisions. 


AKOLA (BA'NOI VILLAGES). 

A revision of assessment in the ddngi or hilly portion of the 
Akola subdivision, comprising ninety-seven of the 110 villages 
settled by Mr. Fraser-Tytler in 1848-49, and five transferred from 
Junnar revised in 1850-51, was carried out ^^n 1887, and the pro¬ 
posals for the whole 102 villages were sanctioned by Government 
in the same year. It will be remembered that the settlement pre¬ 
viously made was not one entirely according to the principles of 
the Revenue Survey, the country not having besen considered at 
the time ripe for such a system. Only the superior descriptions 
of soil in rice, dry-crop, and garden, were regularly demarcated 
and assessed. Of the mdZ, or hilly lands, only portions roughly 
defined were assessed in the lump and given out on leases for five 
years, each cultivator paying for his portion a proportionate share 
of the lump assessment placed on the whole. Five years after¬ 
wards (1855), however, it was found practicable to measure the 
whole of the land in detail, and the leasing system was done away 
with. When the time for revision arrived it was found that the 
old measurement and classification of soils were so unsatisfactory, 
having been carried out by members of the MdmlatdAr’s establish¬ 
ment and o^her inexperienced men, that an entire re-ipeasurement 
and re-olassification were ordered to be made. This has resulted 
in 29,248 old numbers becoming 25,410 new Survey and subddiary 
numbers. 

In ^e re-classifit^ition pf soils a tenth class has bjseh adopi^ 
as'elsewhere according to modern practice, iS^ith a yiew^^lireit^e 
sufficient distinotion betv^en the vsluatj^n aupeslQrand iiiy^^ 
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soils. Considering the roughness of the firbt measurements, it is 
not surprising to find a considerable difference-—one of 2,804 
acres—between the areas recorded by the two surveys. A still 
greater difference has been found between those recorded of the 
lands in occupation, the areas under dry crop, rice, garden, and 
unarable contrasting as follows:— 


Dry-crop 
Bice . 
Garden 
Dnarable 


Old Survey. 
Acres. 

. 129,468 
4,237 
205 

. 108,371 


New Survey. 
Acres. 

141,159 

7,666 

556 

90,006 


Difforonoe 

Acres. 

+ 11,691 
+2,429 
■ +351 

-18,365 


This tract of country lies to the west of the dcfhi villages, the 
revision of assessment in which has already been described. It is 
divided into three pgjncipal valleys trending from north-west to 
south-east, the rivers that run through which have their beds so 
deep as to be unavailable for irrigation. The soil varies much in 
depth, hut, with a good monsoon, produces fair crops of the 
ordinary hill grains. The Superintendent was of opinion that the 
rainfall is less now than at the time of the first settlement, in 
consequence of the subsequent denudation of jungle. The chief 
local market is that of Bajur, which lies in the central valley of 
the Pravara river, and is connected by a made road with the Ghoti 
station on the north-eastern branch of the G. I. P. Kailway, as 
well as with the loop line from Dhond to Manmad, which connects 
the north-eastern with the south-eastern branch. The other com¬ 
munications of the tract are unimportant. 

In the course of the Survey lease the population of these villages 
has increased by 52*4 per cent.; the better class of houses has 
more than doubled, and thatched houses have increased by 43*7 
per cent. Agricultural cattle have slightly fallen off, but still 
number about, one pair to seventeen acres. Carts, especially in 
the Pravara valley, where they ply for hire to the two railways, 
have nearly trebled in number, and there can be no doubt that 
the general prosperity has been greatly enhanced, partly, of course, 
owing to the rise in prices, which is shown for the four printfipel 
groins in the following statement in ieera per rupee:— 
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Ten years before 'settlement 

Ndgli. 

Bajri. 

Wheat. 

Rice (cleaned) 

(1838-39 to 184^-48) 

Ten years after settlement 

00 

41i 

00 

20 

(1848-49 to 1857-58) 
Second ten years (1868-59 to 

49 

28|- 

2S| 

21f 

1867-68) .... 

22-1 

15i 

III 


Eighteen subsequent years . 

25i 

18 

14} 



Tho area of cultivatioa in tlie meanwliile has • almost doubled 
itself. 


Of the 102 villages included in this revision, ninety-seven came 
under Mr. Ty tier’s original settlement of Akola and five have been 
transferred from Jnunar in Pfina. In the latter, from a culti¬ 
vated area of 2,903 acres, with 2,905 of waste in tho year of settle¬ 
ment, tho former has so much increased that there is now only 
one acre unoccupied. With the exception ^f 1885-86, in which 
twelve cases of distraint and sale of occupancy took place out of 
456 in which notices wore served, there have been no sales of 
occupancy for non-payment of rent from 1883-1884. 

Under the original settlement a general maxinium dry-crop rate 
of E. 1 2a. was fixed for the whole of tho ninety-seven villages; 
for the five transferred from Junnar the rates were three-quarters 
and E. 1. For the purpose of revision they were divided into 
seven groups, as follows, the firsc containing tho single market 
town of Riijur, and having a maximum dry-crop rate of E. 1 14a., 
or two annas lower than that sanctioned in the previous year for 
the group immediately to the east in the plain country. It is 
rather more hilly and moist in climate, but these disadvantages 
are compensated for by its position on a made road and its 
markets. 

The next group consists of six villages with a maximum rate 
of E. 1 10a. They comprise the market town of Eotal and 
the villages lying between it and AkoU, with which they are con¬ 
nected by a made rood. The climate is moister than that of the 
plain country, but produces more valuable crops than .,thp country 
farther west. The third grov^ consists of four vilhigea to the 
east of the second, with the same climate but inferior communi¬ 
cations, and twq to the north of Edjnr, which have direct access 
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to iCkoU; the maximum of the third group is B. 1 8a. The 
fourth group contains twenty-one villages with a maximum of 
E. 1 6a.; it contains most of those in the Pravara valley, and 
extends along both sides of the made road from the western 
border as far east as Bajur. Three other villages adjoin the 
Kota^group on the west, and have nearly the same climate as the 
latter, but inferior communications. The villages on the western 
boundary have a very moist climate, but are compensated for this 
disadvantage ii^* comparison with the more easterly ones by being 
nearer the railway. The fifth group, of five villages, has tho 
same maximum of B. 1 4a. as the villages settled in the previous 
year. Communications are bad and carts cannot be used in it, 
although the climate is nearly the same as that of the second 
group. The sixth group, of thirty-seven villages, has a similar 
climate to the fourth, to the north and south of which its villages 
lie, but its communfsations are inferior; its maximum has been 
fixed at B. 1 2a. The seventh and last group, with a maximum 
of B. 1, consists of twenty-six villages in the remote country 
round the sources of tho Pravara and Mula rivers, overhanging 
the Konkan for about eighteen miles. The climate is excessively 
moist, and cart tracks aro almost unknown in it. 

The area of Government rice land recorded by the old Survey 
was 3,829 acres, assessed at an average of B. I 8a. 4p. per acre. 
The new maximum rates, viz. Bs. 6 in the first three groups, Bs. 7 
in the three next, and Bs. G in the last, will give an average of 
B. 1 9a. lOp., which on 7,666 acres will yield Bs. 11,493, as against 
tho former Bs. 5,822. All newly-constructed rice beds are only 
charged dry-crop rates. The former area of 205 acres of garden 
land has now increased to 512, of which 102 are under wells and 
the rest under channel irrigation. The old average rate was 
Bs. 2 9a. the acre; under the new rates laud under wells will pay 
an average of B. 1 7a. 6p., and that under channels Bs. 2 6a. 5p. 
Land under mew wells will only be charged dry-crop rates, and 
that under old wells will he similarly brought down to maximum 
dry-crop assessment. 

The general result of the revision, as will be seen from the 
following table, shows an increase of Es. 8,349 or 23*8 per ^nt., 
but it is in reality much less, as there are about 15,000 tillage 
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acres which the new measurement shows have hitherto escaped 
assessment:-— 


Oiwip 

andKo. 
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By Old Survey. 


By Bevision Surv^. 
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1 
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2,651 

Bh. 
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2,555 

Bs. 

1,341 
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110 

Bp. 

39 
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' 2,666 

Ba. 

1,880 

62*7 

2.~ 6 

9,570 

4,718 

10,964 

5,687 

2,667 

652 

13,631 

6,339 

20-6 

a— f. 

6,709 

2,564 

6,266 

2.695 

1,526 

325 

7,792 


1-2 

4.—21 

25,072 

7,796 

26,667 

10,402 

722 

158 

27,389 


83-4 

6.— 5 

5,119 

1,400 

6,119 

1,825 

1,247 

241 

7,366 

2,066 

80-4 

6.-37 

62,388 

14,080 

59,492 

17,240 

3,865 

678 

63,367 

17,818 

22-4 

7.-26 

tm 

3,676 

18,659 

1,271 

884 


19,543 


19-4 

102 

115,584 


130,7152 

1 43,361 

J 

11,021 

1 

2,123 

141,743 

45,484 

23-8 


All cases of single yillagos in which the increase by revision 
has been more than that allowed by the orders of Government 
have been satisfactorily accounted for, mostly through the rough 
nature of the first settlement and the consequent great inequality 
of the old assessments. It will be seen from the figures given 
above that there is really little room left for further improve¬ 
ment, as although there are nominally about 11,000 acres of 
arable land still waste, it must be hardly worth cultivating, being 
assessed only at an average of a little over three annas an acre. 


SANGAMNEE. 

Proposals for the revision of the first Survey settlement in fifty 
viUageb of the Sangamner subdivision were submitted in January 
1881, and sanctioned by Government with some modifications pro¬ 
posed by the Survey Commissioner in June of the same year. 
Into twenty-two of those villages, which had belonged to the 
origimtl T&luka, a settlement was first introduced in 1848-49, 
and in the same year into sixteen others that had been trans- 
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ferred from AkoU. Into twelve of those remaining villagda, 
which were transferred from Junnar (Pdna), a settlement was 
introduced in the following year, 1849-50, and in the same year 
into one originally belonging to Fdmer, transferred in 1872-73. 
One village having been entirely taken up as a forest reserve, the 
revisi(}n wae only to be made applicable to fifty villages. In the 
re-measurement to which the villages were subjected there was a 
decrease of 1,425 acres in the total area, owing to more careful 
survey of boundaries, roads, &c., checked by traverse lines fur¬ 
nished by the Topographical Survey of India, and a transfer of 
7^355 acres from the head of unarable to that of arable land, 
much land formerly of little value, and deducted freely as un¬ 
arable at the first survey, having been since brought into culti¬ 
vation. Some modifications wore also made in tho classification 
scale, both of dry-crop and rico lands; and, as in other revision 
settlements, a teuth*^dded to tho nine classes of soil laid down 
in the Joint Report, to leave room for a greater difference 
than was formerly made between the valuation of superior and 
inferior soils. In the thirty years of the Survey lease the pressure 
of population per square mile had increased from (51*8 to 77*5, 
the increase in the whole fifty villages having been 251 per cent. 
Flat-roofed and tiled houses had increased by 34 3, while inferior 
thatched houses had diminished by 3*7. Ploughs were more by 
23*2 per cent., carts by 121*4; but iu agricultural cattle there 
had been a very slight increase. Nearly 80 per cent, of the 
Survey numbers were cultivated by the occupants themselves, and 
7*7 were sublet. In the two years preceding tho settlement 894 
acres, assessed at Rs.472, had been mortgaged for Rs. 21,6(>5, 
giving an average of about forty-six times the assessment, at 
rates of interest varying from 6 to 24 per cent. 221 acres had 
been sold at 109 times the Survey assessment; it was thus evident 
that land had acquired a high value. In the course of thirty 
years 217 substantial new wells had been constructed, 12 in the 
first ten years, 47 in the second, and 158 in the third; and the 
area under irrigation from wells and water-lifts combined had 
risen from 508 to 2,472 acres in Government la%d. The prices 
of agricultural produce hod risen, as shown by the foUowing 
statement:— 
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Seera per Ropee. 
Jar^ri. B£jri. Wheat. Grant. 

For four years preceding the first settle- 


xnent . 

• • • 

. 76 

61| 

42 

CO 

00 

N.- 

Average of first ten years . 

. . 56, 

46 

37 

35 

„ second 

99 

. 31 

23 

18 

15 

„ third 

99 • • 

. 31 

24 


17 

„ 1875-66 

• • • 

. 33 

27 

19| 

25^ 

„ 1876-77 

» • • 

. 15 

13 

13 

13| 

„ 1877-78 

• • * 

. 11 

10 

8 

9 

„ 1878-79 

• • • 

. 12 

12 

8 

9 

„ 1879-80 

t « • 

. 14- 

13 

10 

12i 


Although of late jears prices had somewhat fallen, they wero 
higher than in the famine year of 1876-77. The number of 
notices for the sale of occupancy rights t«) recover arrears of 
revenue in the three years 1877-78 to 1879-80 was 2,963, but in 
only eighteen of these did any sale actually lake place. 

The following statements show the revenue history of the two 
sets of villages before and after the Survey settlement:— 


Thibty-eiqht Villages. 
Average Occu- Average 



picd Ari>a of 
Government 
Land. 

Area 

of 

Waste. 

flemis- 

bions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Before Settlement— 

Acrob. 

Acres. 

lls. 

Us. 

1838-39 to 1847-48 

24,688 

20,261 

5,466 

22,772 

After Settlement— 

184S-49 to 1857-58 

32,870 

12,605 

882 

19,144 

1858-59 to 1867-68 

45,417 

6,165 

66 

25,079 

1868-69 to 1877-78 

48,379 

2,344 

243 

26,006 

1878-79 

48,206 

3,911 

— 

26,135 

1879-80 

45,460 6,868 

Twelve Villages. 


24,843 

Before Settlement— 

1839-40 to 1848-49 

15,786 

8,079 

1,011 

15,335 

After Settlement— 

1849-50 to 1858-59 

25,372 

9,134 

57 

9,002 

1859-60 to 1868-69 

31,450 

8,209 

— 

10,640 

1869-70 to 1878-79 

82,913 

915 

24 

10,983 

1879-80 

31,600 

2,924 

— 

10,688 
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la the latter of these statements there arc fluctuations of area 
in uncultivated lands which the Superintendent’s Report does not 
afford any means of accounting for. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment it was proposed to 
divide the fifty villages into three groups. The first consisted of 
nine villages near the market town of Sangamner, for which a 
rate oTRs. 2, which had already been sanctioned for the adjacent 
villages, was proposed. For the second group, lying mostly in the 
south, but partly also in the north, a maximum of R. 1 12a. was 
proposed. The/ were equally well off for communications, the 
former having the high-road from Puna to Nusik,.and the latter 
that from Ahmadnagar to NAsit, passing through them. The 
third group comprised only throe villages on the west, which, on 
account of their bad water-supply, had been lowered in the course 
of the first settlement from R. 1 12a. to R. I 8a. For these the 
new rate proposed was R. 1 10a, Lauds under existing wells were 
dealt with under the general orders of Government, and for 
channel-watered land the maximum of Rs. 8 per aci'o proposed 
gave an average rate of Rs. 3 14a. 3p. Between the first and 
second settlements the area of rice cultivation had increased from 
twenty-two acres in two villages to 175 acres in seventeen. The 
maximum of Rs. 8 gave an average of Rs. 2 2a. 8p. 

The following statement shows the general result of the revision 
approximately, the calculations not having been made in detail 
when the Report was sent in :— 


1 

. 1 
9» 

1 

ny First Settle. 

xaont. 

• 


By Revision Scttleuieui. 

1 

i 

In. 

creaae 

per 

cent. 

o 

B 

> 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste. 

T<>tal. 

1 

9 

Area. 

Acres. 

10,950 

Rs. 

9,328 

Area. 

Acres. 

13,844 

Ba. 

11.800 

Area. 

Acres. 

182 

Ba. 1 
81 : 

Area. 

Acres. 

14,026 

Ba. 

11.941 

27'1 

2 

38 

04,132 

26,007 

77,046 


1,055 

259 

78,101 

37,227 

43-9 

S 

8 

1,J>78 

600 

2,.367 


— 

“ 1 

2,307 


39'1 


50 


36,581 

93,257 


1,287 1 840 i 

1 ' 
1 

94,494 

49,872 

39*4 


It will be seen that the small quantity of land that still remain^ 
unoccupied was of a very' inferior description, its i^essnieiit 
averaging only 4a. 4p. the acre. The increase after the rates were 
VOL. II. 15 
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calculated out in detail would probably bo 1 or 2 per cent, 
less than tbe 39*4 per cent, shown above. The difference between 
the general average assessment on the entire arable area was about 
an anna per acre, the first settlement having made it 7a. 5p. and 
the revision 8a. 6p. 

In foiwarding the Eeport tt> Government, the Survey Commis¬ 
sioner proposed to transfer two villages from the Superinterihent’s 
first to the second group, and to lower the rates in the greater 
portion of the latter to R. 1 8a. from R. 1 lOa. Four villages 
from this group he proposed to transfer to the third, and to lower 
the maximum of the group to E. 1 6a. He thought that these 
changes would reduce the increas<> of 39*4 per cent, estimated by 
the Superintendent nominally to 28’5, but really to a good deal 
less, probably only 19 8 per cent., and that the average rates on 
the whole area under the old and new settlements would be 6a. 6^p. 
and 7a. lO^p. respectively. 

In sanctioning these modifications, and giving the usual gua¬ 
rantee up to 1904-5, Government directed that the new rates 
should not be levied in full till 1883-84. In the two intermediate 
years, 1881-82 and 1882-83, the old settlement rates plus two 
annas in the rupee were to bo levied. The same guaranteed period 
had been sanctioned in the eighty-two villages settled in the 
preceding year, and the settlement in the whole subdivision would 
thus expire at the same time. For five villages originally belong¬ 
ing to Kiisik a revised settlement had been sanctioned with that 
of the remainder of Sinnar in 1875. 

In the remaining eighty-two villages revision had taken place 
in 1880. They were divuh'd for maximum rates intd three groups. 
The first consisted of fifteen villages, with a rate of Es. 2, lying 
to the west of the high-road from Pdna to Fdsik, and possessing 
the best climate. A good many of them had easy access to San- 
gamner by that road. 

.The next group, with a maximum of E.1 14tt., consisted of 
eight villages close to Sangamner itself, and forty-three others, 
with a maximum of E. 1 12a. All were in the centre of the sub¬ 
division, but had not such a good rainfall as those of the first 
group. 

The third group, containing the remaining Bixteen tillages 
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lying more to the eastward, and consequently having a more un¬ 
certain rainfall, had a maximum rate of B. 1 10a. 

In the course of the first Survey lease the garden land in 
existence at the settlement, 2,295 acres, of which 2,142 were Go¬ 
vernment land, had risen to 7,566 acres, of which 7,208 were 
Government land. 169 acres of this were channel-watered, and,, 
with maximum of Bs. 8, gave an average of Bs. 3 2a. lip. The 
general average on all lands came to 11a. 8p., as compared with 
10a. under the first settlement. The general increase by the new 
rates was 31*9 {for cent. 

The general result was as follows;— 


oS 

1 

n 

1 

Foniior Snrvoy. 


Bevision Survey. 



40 ^ 

a 

k 

.Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total, 1 


1 

15 

Acres. 

20,312 

Bs, 

16,44+ 

* 

Acres. 

23,686 

7,500 

Bs. 

22,328 

^cres. 

072 

Bs. 

273 

Acres. 

24,358 

Bs. 

22,601 

87-4 

2 

8 

6,527 

4,87ff 

6 529 

66 

31 

7,566 

6,560 

34-4 

3 

43 

61,726 

30,154 

59,758 

38,5.32 

2,437 

740 

62,196 

39,272 


4 

16 


16,849 

32,872 

22,701 

1,626 

508 

34,498 

23,209 

37-7 


82 

109,414 

68,326 

123,816 



1,562 

128,G17 

91,642 

31*9 




SRIGONDA. 

In the T41uka of Srigonda the original settlement came under 
revision in 1889. That settlement had been introduced at various 
periods from 1851-52 to 1874-75, and revision should have been 
made in 1884-^5, but was deferred in order that the TAluka, which 
had suffered severely in the famine of 1876-77, might recover 
fully from its effects. The villages coming under revision were 
78| in number, the remaining 7^, that make up the total of 86 
constituting the present T41uka, being alienated. The total 
difference in area between the original and test measurements 
amounted to only *7 per cent. In the details there were found to 
be 4,633 acres less in dry-crop and 5,109 in unassessed lands, and 
7.057 acres more under the head of garden. 

The old classification of soils was found to be on the whole 
satufactory, and was mostly adjusted with a view to enhance the 

15* 
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valuation of tlie best soils in accordance with the most recent 
standards. 

Srfgonda lies in the south-west corner of the Ahmadnagar Col* 
lectorate, and adjacent to the Talukas of Bhimthadi and Sirdr in 
Pdna. Its rainfall is not uniform throughout the area, but varies 
rather in regularit^^ than in quantity, being as a rule more favour¬ 
able for late than for early crops. The most common crop is 
sialUf or cold-wcather javdri (IIolcus sorg}ium)f but safflower, 
wheat, and gram are raised for export. There, is a large area, 
13'4 per cent., taken up with grass and fallow, and this afiords 
pasturage for considerable numbers of cattle. 

It has benefited greatly by recent improvements in the means 
of communication. At the time of the first settlement it had no 
made roads, whereas the loop-lino of the G. I. P. Railway from 
.Dhond to Manmar, with throe stations within its limits, now 
traverses its entire length, and thcjre arc.^ several roads which 
greatly facilitate intercourse and traffle. A good deal of oil is 
prepared from safflower seed, and forms, with wheat and gram, 
the chief exportable produce. Tho chief local market is Srfgonda, 
a depot where merchants collect the produce of the country to the 
eastward dud de.spatch it from the Pimpri railway station to Pdna 
and the coast. There are also weekly markets held at five other 
villages. Population has not increased to the extent ascertained 
in other parts of the country, probably on account of the famine 
’ of 1876-77, and its density is still only eighty-nine per square mile. 
« Houses, however, are more in number by 23 per cent, in the better 
’descriptions, and 70'1 per cent, in thatched dwellings. Agricul- 
lural cattle have increased by 3 7* 7 per cent., milch cattle and their 
young by 29*3, and sheep and goats by 11*5. There is still, as 
noted above, a large area suited for pasturage available. Improve¬ 
ments In means of communication have brought about an increase 
of carts from 760 to 1,155, an average of sixteen to each village; 
and a proof of the material prosperity of the people,is contained in 
the fact that wells and water-lifts hdve risen in number froih 
1,974 to 2,921. All this is the more remarkable that population 
in the famine year fell by 12,844, agricultural cattle by 10,196, 
and milch cattle by 11,319. 

Although 78*2 per .cent, of the total number of jSurvey fields are 
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said to be in possession of the recorded holders, the real holders 
are said to be the money-lending classes, a result that is unfor¬ 
tunately very sure to be the result of giving full proprietary rights 
to the ryots in their lands, which have acquired a high saleable 
value. This is proved by 301 sales in which land of the area of 
7,115^cres, of the average assessment of 5a. lip., realised twelve 
times the assess nent, and by other land assessed at Rs. 3,726 having 
been taken as security for Es. 34,225 advanced on mortgage. 

Prices of agricultural produce have advanced from 100 to 150 
per cent. The result of prosperity is shown in the area of culti¬ 
vation being now 147,886 acres, assessed at Rs. 53,!756, and that of 
waste 2,656 acres, valued at Rs. 674, as compared with 80,974 acres 
(assessment Rs. 33,350) of thci former, and 77,358 acres of the 
latter (assessment Ks. 24,916), in 1852-53. The waste assessed 
land still unoccupied is of inferior quality, assessed at about 4a. 
the acre. The demands of the State have been realised without 
difficulty, and remissions have seldom had to be given except in 
the famine year. Tu the three years preceding revision there were 
but three cases in which recourse was had to the sale of occupancy 
rights for the collection of the revenue. 

For revision purposes three groups of villages have been formed, 
one of thirty-one villages forming the, northern portion of the 
Tuluka, which has the best climate, soil, and means of communi¬ 
cation ; a second, of twelve villages, in the north-eastern corner, 
which are not quite so well circumstanced in the last particular; 
and a third, of 351 villages round Sn'gonda, comprising the whole 
south of the Taluka. The maximum rates for these are respec¬ 
tively R. 1 4a., R. 1 3a., and R. 1 2a. Those under the old 
grouping varied from 12a. to the same maximum of R. 1 4a. They 
are similar to the rates adopted in neighbouring villages of other 
Talukas. 

At the original settlement 3,833 acres of Government land were 
under the head of garden, and were assessed at Rs. 9,597. There 
are now 10,529 acres, assessed on a maximum rate of Rs. 8 at 
Rs. 21,370. Whilst the average of those under wells is 15a, 10p„ 
that on lands watered from ‘ ^annels is Rs. 4 3a. 5p., that which 
lies under new wcslls having been brought down within the highest 
dfy-crop rates, and that under nbw wells having, according to 
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law, no new assessment placed on it. The general financial result 
is to mise the arerage per acre on all lands from 6a. lOp. to 
8a. lip., and to increase the demands on Government lands from 
Bs. 1,07,450 to Bs. 1,40,486, whilst there is a lowering of quit- 
rents on alienated lands of Bs. 3,635. The increase on the former 
is 30*7 per cent. * 

For sufficient special reasons in a few villages an increase of 
more than the 66 per cent, allowed bj the rules as the maximum 
limit on revision in single villages has been sanctioned. 


KARJAT. 

The Tdluka of Karjat, lying to the east of Srigonda, and 
bounded on the cast by the Niziim's territory, and on the south 
by the Tulukas of Bhi'mlhadi in Puna and Karmala in ShoUpur, 
is the last of the Collectorate brought under revision. This has 
been delayed for the reason given above under Srigonda, as it 
suffered equally from the effects of the famine of 1876-77. The 
seventy-two villages comprised in it belonged formerly to the 
Borti Taluka, and, with two exceptions, were originally settled in 
1862-53. 

The total difference in area according to the two Surveys is 
only '3 per cent, on 307,187 acres. Dry-crop and unassessed land 
have been found less by 3,403 and 3,342 acres respectively, and 
garden land in excess by 6,837 acres. This increase is accounted 
for by the number of wells being greater by 86*5 per cent. In 
cases where the area of land varied more than 15 per cent., 12 
Were due to errors in the old measurement, and 141 to changes 
arising from the action of floods and other causes, h^ost of the 
old classification was found to be good, and oidy 7*8 had to be 
done over again to adapt it to recent standards. . . 

The Tiiluka is the worst off in the Ahmadnagar Collectorate in 
the matter of rainfall; not so much in the total quantity of rain 
M in the irregularity ef its fall, especially in June, at ' the begin¬ 
ning of the cultivating season.; Only 14*6 pee e^W,of its amble 
area is &us devoted, to early, vdiilst 6r'9 is under late, eropa, Thb 
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remaining 27*5 per cent, is recorded under grass and fallovy bat 
is really unarable, and fit only for grazing, a fact, which may 
account for the la]^e numbers of milch cattle, sheep, and goahs 
kept by the people. 

Although the railway does not run through it, four of the 
stations of the Bhond and Manmad lino are within easy reach of 
most of its villages, and communication between different parts, 
available at all seasons, has been established by several new roads. 
The best that the Survey Superintendent could say for it in 1854 
was that several of the country tracks were passable for carts, and 
might be converted into good roads. Improvement in this respect 
is especially shown in the increase in the number of carts from 
810 to 662, giving an average of six to a village, although the 
pressure of population is only about 105 to the square mile of the 
arable area. 

The particular.^ in^which an advance is least shown are in popu* 
lation and agricultural cattle. Whilst the latter have actually 
somewhat decreased, the increase in the former is only 1*5 percent., 
which is niuch less than in Srigoiida even, and contrary to the 
experience of all other parts of the Deccan. It may probably be 
attributed partly to the evil effects of the famine, from which a 
comparatively poor population had much difficulty in recovering: 
but, on tbo other hand, houses of a superior description have in¬ 
creased by 35*3 per cent., and thatched houses hy 11*2, which 
renders tffie small increase in population difficult to explain. The 
increase in the highest group of fourteen villages has boon 15*6 
per cent., and in the third 8*2; while in the second, of twenty-five 
villages, there has been an actual decrease of 8*2 per cent., accom¬ 
panied by an increase in superior houses, which is not quite 
counterbalanced by the decrease in houses of an inferior kind. 
The decrease of inhabitants through the famine is returned in the 
three groups aa 28, 37*8, and 35*8 per cent, respectively, and in 
i^ricultural cattle 41*4 per cent, in the whole T41uka. To contrast 
with these, although the loss in milch cattle amounted to the large 
number of 79*9 per cent, in 1877-78, the increase during the ' 
whole period of the lease val 33*3 per cent. On the whole thfve 
'•.atfl^stics appear to be of doubtful authenticity, 
i / Prises hate undoubtedly risen by about 100 per centt siuee the 
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first settlement was introduced, but the returns of registration do 
not show satisfactorily the multiples of the Survey assessment for 
which lands have been leased, sold, and mortgaged, so as to allow 
of a judgment being formed of their having acquired a saleable 
value. The revenue was, however, collected for the three years 
preceding the settlement without the occupancy right in landjjeing 
sold in any single case. Remissions had, with the most trifling 
exceptions, only to be granted in the famine year, and the increase 
in cultivated area between the year of settlement 'and 1888-89 was 
58,970 acres. This could not have been brought about with such 
a small increase of population without largely improving .the 
resources of the cultivators. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the Taluka has 
been divided into four groups at R. 1 3a., E. 1 la., 14 and 13 
annas respectively. This grouping differs but little from that 
adopted at the original settlement. The fb-st group adjoin and 
are of the same kind as those of the Srigonda Tuluka, assessed at 
the same maximum, and liave the best climate aud most favour¬ 
able means of communication. The second group run from north¬ 
west to south-east, and have within or close t,» them the chief 
market towns of Mirajgaon and Karjat; these, iinder the old 
settlement, liad maximum rates of 14 and 12 annas. The third 
group lie in two blocks, one almost surrounding the second, and 
the other on the south-west boundary along the Bhuna river and 
adjacent to Bhfmthadi in Piiua, where the villages have a maxi¬ 
mum of a rupee. The former of these blocks has the market of 
Mirajguou available, and the latter that of Ivarmala in Sholapur. 
in addition to having easy access to Basin and the railway. They 
had, under the old settlement, a maximum of 12 annas for the 
most part, and have now been raised to 14. The fourth group 
have inferior means of communication, and not such a good 
climate as those of the third, and have a maximum of 13 annas. 
The result has been to raise the assessment of the four groups 
respectively, by 86'8, 32*8, 35‘9, and 27‘3 respectively. 

The area of land under garden has risen in the course of the 
lease from 2,143 to 7,875 ^res in Government land. At the 
maximum rate of Rs. 6 adopted for irrigated land, that under well 
irngation will have an average rate of 11a. 6p. ^ in conisequence 
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of what is under old wells having been assessed at only dry-crop 
rates. The average on land watered from channels, 284 acres, 
will be Es. 2 9a. 9p. 

The general financial result will be to increase the demands of 
the State from Es. 53,952 'to Es. 69,480, and there will remain for 
expansion of cultivation a small area of inferior land, 3,098 acres, 
assessed at an average of 2a. 8p. The increase is 28'8 per cent., 
well within the limit of 33 per cent, fixed by the rules as the 
maximum of enhancement on a revision fur a Taluka. 

The quit-rent* on alienated lands has risen from Es. 3,036 to 
Es. 4,043. 

The average rates under the original and new settlements are 
4a. 4]>. and 5a. 7p., an increase of la. 3p. There is a very large 
area, 90,905 acres, of unarable land, which affords extensive pas¬ 
turage ground for the large number of milch cattle and sheep 
and goats, 65,405, in the possession of the people. 

In the year 1889 a revised settlement was carried out in nine¬ 
teen scattered villages of tho Sangamuer and Kopargsion Tiilukas 
originally settled in different years between 1851-52 and 1856-67. 
The circumstances under which those two Talukas were revised, 
the rates of assessment adopted, and the effect of those rates on 
tho Government revenue have already been described in detail, 
and need not be repealed. The rates adopted in tho nineteen 
villages are the same as those of others in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood now in force under the revision. 

In consequence of the heavy losses sustained by these Talukas 
during the famine of 1876-77, special remissions of demand were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for ludia in 1880, for three 
years, and these remissions having since then been specially con> 
tinned, the application of the new rates has had tlie result of 
raising the increase in most of the present villages above the 
limits permitted by the rules at revised settlements. Tho special 
consideration ^hown in the case of the Talukas in question, aa 
already described, has accordingly been extended to these isolated 
villages. 
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BIJAPUR 


(ICALADGI): 


The Bfjapur Colleetorate, the most easterly in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, lies between 17° 28' and 15° 48' N. lat. and 75° 24' and 
76° 81' E. long. It contains an area of 5,757 square miles, and a 
popijlation of 110 to the square mile. Ittis in length about 110 
miles, and varies from fifty to seventy-five miles in width from 
east to west. Five of its subdivisions are on the north, and three 
on the south of the river Krishna. It is bounded on the north 
and east, and partly on the south, by the Nizam’s territories. 
On the west it touches Belgam and several small Native States 
lying on the east of the latter, and on the south Dh&rvdr and 
tho small state of Bamdurg. Its subdivisions, eight in number, 
are Indi, Sindgl, Bfjapur, Bagvadi, Mudebihal, B4galkot, 
Bddami, and Hungund. Its vernacular language is principally 
Mahratti, but towards the south it verges on Eandrese. 

Bijdpur, or, as it was called until lately, Kaladgi, was filrst 
formed into a Collcctoiute in 1864, out of subdivisions formerly 
included in Sholapur and Belgam. It mostly fell into the hands 
of the British in 1818, on the overthrow of tho Peshvd, Bdjirdo. 
Between those two dates a good many villages accrued to it from 
lapses, exchanges, and confiscations; but since the former year 
no territorial changes of any extent have taken place, and it still 
consists of its original eight subdivisions. There are, in conse¬ 
quence of its having been formed into a separate district only in 
1864, no Beports on it during the early years of British rule 
separate from what will be given under the head of Dhdrvdr, to 
which the three most easterly Belgdm subdivisions of Bdgalkot, 
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B4daini and Hdngund belonged from 1818 to 1837; from the 
latter year they Trere attached to Belgam till 1864, when KaUdgi 
became a separate Collectorate. Some account of the early 
revenue history of the Sholapur portion has been given under the 
head of that district. 

Proji the year 1826, six or seven years after the introduction 
of British rule, to 1843-44, when the first Revenue Survey settle¬ 
ment was commenced, the area under cultivation in the four sub¬ 
divisions of B&d^mi, Bagalkot, Hungund and Bijupur rather fell 
off than increased; the revenue in the same period fell from 
Es. 3,19,959 to Rs. 2,46,261, while the remissions in the last year 
were still as high as Rs. 60,500. The average of revenue for the 
same years was Rs. 2,57,440, and of the remissions Rs. 96,110. 

The settlement in 1843-44 extended to 132 Government villages 
in the old Xndi subdivision, spread over the subordinate divisions 
of Indi, /lilmel, and fJhadchan. The population was about sixty- 
four to the square mile. The rainfall was slightly heavier than 
that of TndApur, the Survey rates of which wero the standard to 
which those of all the neighbouring country were referred. The 
market of Indi wtis said to be equal to that of Indapur, and 
better than those of Mohol or Madha as far as javdri was con- 
cerned, but inferior to them as regarded bdjri. The statistical 
information as to former cultivation was so untrustworthy that 
the average collections could not be accurately ascertained. It 
was therefore considered advisable rather to under- than over¬ 
assess it. For the Tndi villages, accordingly, the same maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment were proposed as had been sanc¬ 
tioned for Inddpur, and for the Almel villages rates lower by 
10 per cent. These would give the former an average of 5a. 9p. 
per acre, and for the latter one of 6a. 2p. 

These averages compared with those of other neighbouring sub¬ 
divisions were as follows;—■ 


* • 

a. 

p- 

Inddpur 

. 5 

11 

Mohol . 

. . 6 

11 

M4dha . 

.6 

8 

Sholdpur 

, . . 6 

7 

B4rsf . 

. . . 7 

,7 
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The general result of the rates proposed for Indf and A[linel 

was as follows, as compared with the revenue under the existing 

> Rs. 

system for 1842-43, or.64,197 

IndI— 


Ou the arable area according to Rs. 

the new rates .... 57,901 

On the cultivated area . . . 32,703 


Xlmel— 

On the arable area 
„ cultivation 


37,690 

24,581 


Total on cultivation . . 57,284 

Giving a decrease of . . 6,913 

On the average of ten years the decrease was 10,251 


The Revenue Commissioner did not consider the existing assess¬ 
ment-on the whole heavy, but it was unequal on account of the 
assessment on huid held on the cJidli tenure, to be described under 
Dbarvar. 

The Superintendent of Survey proposed that the extra assess¬ 
ment that would fall, under the new system, upon the lightly- 
assessed chiHi lands should be only levied gradually. This was 
not concurred in by the Collector. Ho stated that the chdli rates 
were originally only the full rates paid by the hereditary ryots 
(Mirdsdars) as opjjosed to nkii (lump sums) or hatgutd (low make¬ 
weight) rates, paid according to their agreements by strangers. 
Village officers holding largo areas of service lands were compelled, 
not only to pay chdli rates, but to cultivate Government lands 
which they were not allowed to relinquish. Hence such rates 
became customary as an indirect means of taxing alienated lands, 
and were put on on various pretexts, so as to render the assess¬ 
ments very unequal. This was probably not unjugt in the case of 
alienated lands, which had in most cases been obtained possession 
of illegally. 

Government, in sanctioning the proposed rates, said there was 
no occasion to levy the extra rates on the chdli lands by degrees. 
If the new rates were fairy and the ryots did not obbose to accept 
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them, they had the optioa of throwing up thoir lands. The 
Superintendent had proposed that he should be allowed to settle 
the levies of the village officers (halotd hah) on a system by which 
their amount would vary according to the out-turn of crops. Go¬ 
vernment sanctioned the abolition of the payments levied from 
village officers, but directed that the latter should no longer be 
allowe*^ to collect the levy made by thorn from the ryots for the 
purpose of meeting those payments. 

The maximum *rates, which were sanctioned for thirty years, 
were 12a. for Indf, as in Indupur, and 10a. lOp. for Almcl, with a 
maximum rate for garden lands of Rs. 2. The average rate for 
the Chadchan villages amounted to 5a. 

In 1844-45, 193 villages in the petty divisions of Bardol, Hal- 
sangi, and Horti in Indi were measured and classified, and revised 
rates introduced into the two former. The population of the 
Government villages was about seveniy-eight to the square mile. 
The people were fairly well off, and there was a good demand in 
the local markets for its cotton, which was not of superior quality. 
The rates proposed for Bardol and Halsangi wore the same as 
those of the rest of Indf; but in a few villages there was a gra¬ 
duated increase of 5, 10, and 15 percent, beyond these. For Horti 
a reduction of 12 per cent, below these rents was proposed. The 
collections of former years were estimated roughly at Bs. 45,000, 
and did not include cash payments to village officei's levied directly 
from the cultivators before 1836. The gross rental at the pro¬ 
posed rates was estimated at Bs. 71,498, or Bs. 11,404 above 
former collections. The estimate for the cultivated area was 
Rs. 46,349, or 3 per cent, beyond them. The rates for Bardol and 
Halsangi were sanctioned by Government, and those for Horti 
postponed for further consideration. 

In the same year revised rates were proposed for the portion of 
the subdivision of I^MudebihAl under the Mdmlatdar’s charge. 
The maximum i^tes proposed by the Survey officers were 20 per 
cent, above those sanctioned for Ind4pur, and the classification of 
inferior soils was mised so as to assimilate it more closely to that 
of the better soils, which would tend to Increase the rental 
generally. 

In tho revision which took place on the expiration of the thirty 
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years* guarantee, it was found that there had not been sufficient 
difference made between the Taluation of superior Knd inferior 
soils, and the reverse process to this had to be adopted. In this 
case the reason assigned was that the rainfall was more certain, 
thus admitting of the extensive cultivation of cotton, and tending 
to increase returns from soils of low value. The statistics relating 
to prices were not very reliable, but that of hujri was abou£ equal 
to that of Indapur, and higher than that of Indf, while that of 
javdri, which was mostly consumed locally, was higher than in 
either of those districts. A little bdjri was exported. 

The Collector was of opinion that, as the Survey revision would 
probably throw more grain on the market, its price might fall, but 
this would not affect the price of cotton, which was an article of 
export. On the whole, he did not think that the prices would 
warrant an increase of assessment, and proposed a general rise of 
only 15 per cent. These reasons were not considered conclusive 
by Government, who sanctioned the proposals of the Survey 
officers, remarking that the rates could he lowered if found to be 
too high. 

The average rate according to these proposals would be 7a. 8p., 
whereas the payments for the last six years had averaged 9a. 7p. 
On the cultivated area the assessment would bo Es. 31,267, or 
Es. 3,020 below the actual collections of 1842-43, and Es. 4,027 
below the average of twenty-two years. In addition to this, the 
cessation of direct levies by district and village officers would give 
a decided relief to the ryots. The Superintendent estimated that 
Es, 4,000 from the assessment of ehdli lands would be transferred 
to alienated lands, and about Es. 3,000 would have to be paid out 
of the revenue as compensation to district and village officers for 
the loss of their gugri, or levies in kind, hitherto levied directly 
from the cultivators. 

Some relaxation of rates was proposed for the northern viUagos, 
so that the full rates would he confined to the bqtter parts,of the 
district. Over the whole area of the district the rental would be 
Es, 68,593, which would be reduced to Es. 64,766 (inclusive of 
sdy&r) by an allowance of ohe-seventh for wastes This would be 
an increase over the ooUections of 1842‘^8 of > Bs. 15,354, over 
those of six jetin of Es. 12,010, an4 over t^oie of tv^ehty years of 
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Bs. 14,693. Tho same rates for garden lands were proposed as in 
other districts. 

Beyised rates for the petty division of Tumbgi, in Mndehihdl, 
were soon afterwards proposed. These were, as in the principal 
division noted above, 20 per cent, above the Indapur and Indi 
rates, but the modification in the classification scale made use of 
in the remainder of the subdivision to raise the value of inferior 
soils was not adopted. The most fertile portion of these villages 
lay in the valley of the river D 6 n (Dhone). 

The highest rate of 20 per cent, above Indapur was proposed 
for the villages* in the immediate neighbourhood of the market 
town of Tdlikoti, and one of 8 per cent, less for those more than 
twelve miles from that place. The Collector objected to more 
than one set of rates in the same subdivision, and proposed a 
general maximum of 15 per cent, above those of Indapur, with a 
special addition of 5 per cent, in the Bun villages. Of this the 
Superintendent of Survey did not approve, on the ground that the 
classification of soils had already sufficiently provided for tho dif> 
ference in value in the Don soils. He estimated that his proposals 
would give an average of 7a. over the whole arable area, and of 
8 a. on cultivation, the old average per acre having been 74 -a. The 
average collections had been Bs. 32,686, and on dry-crop land 
alone Es. 23,361; but in 1839-40 the collections had risen to 
Bs. 32,256. By the new rates the assessment on the cultivated 
area would be Es. 33,775. The chali rates were estimated to have 
been B. 1 5a. 3p. per acre, but had only been paid out of alien¬ 
ated, held conjointly with Government, lands. The average 
Tcatguta or make-weight rates had not exceeded 6 |.a,, and, with 
about la. per acre in grain paid to the hereditary^ officers, brought 
the average up the 7fa. given above. For garden lutes a maxi¬ 
mum of 8 a. less than in the districts already settled was proposed. 

In the Government resolution on these conflicting proposals, 
sanction was giyeu to the general rate being 20 per cent, above 
that of Indfipur, and, on the recommendation of the Beveniie 
Commissioner, to the extra 5 per cent, on the l) 6 n villages: and 
it was remarked, with reference to the Superintendent’s obj^tion 
that the extra fertiUty of the land in them had been already prc^ 
Tided for in the classM^tion of soils, that the criteria d^te» 
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soil, and nearness to market were not entirely to be depended 
on in fixing the assessment on lands. The cost o£ convoying a 
cart-load of produce for twenty miles was not materially more 
than it would be for twelve. They found that of late years chdli 
land had been abandoned on account of the high assessment put 
upon it, and that paying hatguta rates had been taken up, so that 
these rates were evidently the nearest approach to a fair standard 
of valuation. 

The modification of the classification scale adopted in the 
Mdmlatdar’s division of Mudebihal, with a view to bring the 
value of superior and inferior soils nearer together, was the 
reverse process to what it was found necessary to adopt at the 
revision on the expiration of the thirty years’ guarantee; the great 
fault of the early classification had been shown by experience to 
be that the inferior soils had not been classed low enough to give 
the fair relative values of them and the bettor kinds of soil. The 
resolution of Government authorising the increase of 5 per cent, 
in the maximum rate of a few villages on account of the alleged 
greater fertility of their soils, in opposition to the Superin¬ 
tendent's opinion, was passed in the infancy of the Survey system, 
and before it was understood how completely a good classification 
of soils does provide for their fair relative valuation, apart from 
the criteria of climate and nearness to market, which afford ample 
grounds, in connection with prices, realisations of revenue, &c., 
for fixing money rents. 

In 1845 fifty-seven villages in Hippargi were brought under 
revision. The country was divided into three belts, for the most 
northerly of which, where the rainfall was most uncertain, the 
same maximum rates as in Indi were proposed; for the central 
belt, in which it was more certain, an increase of 5 per cent, 
nver those rates, and for the southern belt one of 10 per Oent., as 
in this the rainfall was comparatively certain. The Collector 
-proposed that 5 per cent, should be added in the D6n villages. 
Exclusive of a portion of the tract in which the assessment had 
been unusually low, the average former rates had been 0|a, and 
the collections 9^ a.; inclusive of that portion the average had 
been 8a. Ip. The average at the proposed rates wo^d bo about 
7^ annas, that in Indf haring been Oa. Ip., and that of il^lmcl 
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6a. 3p. The estimated immediate financial result would be a 
reduction of Bs. 4,864 below past collections. The gross rental 
on arable land was estimated at Bs. 10)095, or Bs. 47,405 above 
Bs. 53,500, the average collections of the twelve years ending in 
1843-44. The Survey proposals were sanctioned, with the addi¬ 
tion of the 5 per cent, in the Don villages suggested by the 
Collector. 

In 1845 a revised settlement was introduced into eighteen vil¬ 
lages then belonging to the Mangoli subdivision of the Sholapur 
Sub-collectorate: The Superintendent reported that the rainfall 
in this tract was superior to that of Indi, but the markets were 
not so good. Its situation on the whvtle was about equal to that 
of the northern portion of Hippargi, where the Indi rates, the 
same as those of Indapur, had been adopted. He accordingly- 
proposed the same rates for Mangoli, with an addition of 5 per 
cent, for the villages in the south-east portion. The Collector, 
on the other hand, objected to any difference being made between 
the north and south villages, and proposed a general increase of 
5 per cent in all, with an extra 5 per cent, for the villages in the 
Don valley. 

The Superintendent estimated that bis proposed rates would 
give an average of 8a. per acre on the arable area and of 9a. on 
cultivation, and that the immediate reduction on the rental of 
1843-44 would bo Bs. 6,394. The gross Survey rental was esti¬ 
mated at Bs. 38,264, or Bs. 14,652 above the collections of 1842-43. 
The average collections per acre for 1839-40 and 1842-43 had 
been respectively 11a. 9p. and lla. 8p. The garden rates pro¬ 
posed were, as in other districts, settled at Bs. 2 an acre. 

The Superintendent’s rates were supported by the Eevenue 
Commissioner, but Government approved of the Collector’s pro¬ 
posals. In a subsequent Besolution it was explained that Govern¬ 
ment did not sanction an increase of 5 per cent, in the Ddn 
valley rates, but adopted the Sholapur rates, which were 20 per 
cent, above those of Indapur. 

A separate Beport was submitted for two other divisions of 
Mangoli named, after villages of those names, the Bagevidi apd 
Nirgundi petty divisions. In the latter the revised scale of 
classification to raise the relative value of the inferior orders of 
voii. II. I6 
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soil was adopted on account of a more certain rainfall. The rates 
proposed were 10 per cent, above the IndApur rates. The Col¬ 
lector proposed that the increase should be only 5 per cent., and 
if one of 10 per cent, were adopted, that the new scale of classi¬ 
fication should not be made use of; but the Eevenue Commis¬ 
sioner supported the Superintendent’s proposals. 

For that part of Hippargi bordering on Bagevadi a'lO per 
cent, increase had been adopted, and prices in Indf were much 
the same as in Bdgevadi. Going thence to the pouth-east towards 
Mudebihiil prices gradually rose, and an increa'se of 20 per cent, 
had been adopted for the latter, so that the proposed increase of 
10 per cent,, for Bagevadi appeared reasonable. The average, 
according to thesi.' rates, would come to about 7^a. on Biigev4di, 
but probably only to 6 ja. on the whole district. In Nirgundi 
the average would probably be 8a. 

The general financial results, it was estimated by the Superin¬ 
tendent, would be as follows :— 

On the cultivated dry-crop area:— 

Rs. 

Bagevadi .... 19,25? 

Nirguiidi .... 6,235 

25,492 

Estimated garden land . . 400 at Bs. 2 per acre. 

25,892 

Previous collections estimated:— 

Rs. 

Bagevadi .... 16,000 

Nirgundi .... 5,177 

21,177 or an increase of Es, 4,715. 

But former collections were probably higher than this estimate. 
» The reports of the revenue to the Pant Fratinidhi. under whom 
the villages had been, had been systetaatically undmr-stated. 
When the villages came into British possession, the lew Mol 
leases under which knds had been held were just faUing in, but 
the rates were siili continued; moreover^ the leave then given to 
throw, up land, which had been preyiousljf forbidden, resulted in 
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an immediate decrease of about Rs. 3,000 of revenue. If it bad 
not been for these reasons former collections would have been 
greater. The proposals of the Superintendent were sanctioned 
by Government. 

The subdivision of Badami, formerly under the Bhirv&r 
Collectorate, though measured previously, did not come uider 
settlement till 1850-51. The district was divided naturally into 
three divisions. In the south the plain was a continuation of the 
great Carnatic black soil country; in the centre was a rough, 
hilly tract, impassable for carts, but having the best rainfall, and 
in the north-west an undulating country. 

There was a considerable sp'nuing and weaving industry in the 
country, which enabled tho holders of land, by supporting a non- 
agricultutal class, to find a good local market for their field pro¬ 
duce. Tho people were, however, on tho whole not in a prosperous 
condition. 

The Government villages in Badami had been surveyed in 1818, 
and in 1823-24 tho measurements were made the basis of the 
revenue accounts. In 1825-26 a revision of assessment based on 
these measurements had been introduced. In the interval 
between 1826-27, after this revision, and 1849-60 tho area under 
tillage had fallen from 80,600 acres to 73,329, and tho collections 
increased from Es. 55,729 by about its. 100,000, the remissions 
having fallen from Its. 24,103 to Rs. 819. Tho 147 villages of 
the subdivision, inclusive of alienated, were grouped for maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment under three classes. 

h’or the central class, which comprised the manufacturing 
villages, a maximum of E. 1 4a. was proposed; for the second, of 
eighty-seven villages in the hilly tract, one of R. 1 2a.; and for 
the third, of the remaining fifty-seven, on the south of the Mal- 
prabha river and on the north and west borders of BAdami, one of 
Jt. 1, - There were 223 acres of garden land, in which a maximum 
of Es. 5 gave ap average of Es. 2 14a. iu place of a. former average 
of Es. 5 13a. lOp. ; and 301 acres of rice, in which a maximum of, 
Rs.4 gave one of E8.2 la. 7p. in place of the Old avera^ of, 

Es.7 1a.l0p. V , } 

The general result, of which the details were as follows, reduced 
the rental from Es. 71*384 to 1^. 61,225, or 28 per cent. 
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Class. 

No. of 
Vil- 
jlages. 

Old ! 
Bental. j 

1 

Survey Rental. 

1 

Cultivated. | 

Avrfte. 

Bate. 

i 

Waste. 

Total. 




Area. 

ASBCBBt. j 


Area. 

AB'iesst. 

Area. 




Bb. 

Acres. 

Bb. I 

a. p. 

Acres. 

Bb. 

Acres. 

Ba. 

]»t 

7 


4.3711 

3,150 1 

10 1 

3,923 

2,636 

8,902 

5,786 

2ad 

87 

U4,H.S2 

.38,627 

24.089 ' 

9 11 

34,217 

18,501 

72,844 

42,690 

8rd 

53 

i>0,85(j 

42,202 

23,986 

9 1 

31,312 

19,129 

73,614' 

48,115 

Total 

147 

71,3:14 


31,225 

9 6 

69,4.52 

40,266 


91,491 

1 


It will be observed that in these villages, which came under the 
Southern Mahratta Country Survey, the system of grouping vil¬ 
lages for maximum rates of dry-crop ’assessment was adopted, 
whereas in the Sholapur villages, under the Dcccan Survey, the 
plan of assessing from one maximum deduced from thfe standard 
of the Indiipur rates was made use of. 


BAGALKOT. 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the 124 Government villages in 
the subdivision of Bagalkot, immediately north of Badami, and 
between it and the Krishna river, was revised. The only really 
good soil in the subdivision was to be found in the valley of that 
river and in that of the Ghai.prabha, which fell into it. The com¬ 
munications of tho tract were so bad that hardly any wheeled 
vehicles existed. Little cotton was grown, although the black 
soil near those two rivers was suited to it. It had, however, the 
advantage of the two local markets of Bagalkot and Kaladgi for 
the disposal of its cereals. Irrigation was little i-esorted to, from 
the want of water. 

Shortly after the British conquest it was measured under Mr. 
Thackeray’s survey, and the assessment of thirty-seven villages 
was revised by Mr. Stevenson in 1827-28. Wit|i this exception, 
the old system of assessment continued in force up to the time of 
the revision. 

Between 1827-*28 and 1849-50, the year before the revision, the 
area under tillage had fallen from 75,048 acres to 64,006, apd the 
collec^ons increased from Its. 41,854 to Bs. 53,506, remissions 
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having fallen from Es. 45,444 in the former to Es. 1,708 in the 
latter year. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment B&galkot 
was divided into four groups, the first consisting only of the town 
of Bdgalkot and two villages close to it, for which E. was pro- 
l)oscd as the highest rate. The second group, of thirty-two 
villagfg, was in the valley of the Ghatprabha, and for this the 
niaiimuin was E. 1 2a. The maximum of the third group, which 
surrounded the second, was E. 1, and consisted of twenty-nine 
villages; and the Remaining sixty, in the Ghatprabha and Krishna 
valleys, formed the fourth group, with a maximum of 14a. For 
garden land the highest rate was Es. 5, and for rice land Es. 4, 
the averages severally being Es. 2 5a. 2p. and E. 1 12a, 8p. The 
general result of the adoption of these rates was a reduction in the 
assessment from Es. 59,224 to Es. 42,890, or 27 per cent. 

The details for the four groups of villages were as follows:— 


CO 

M 

No. of 
Vil. 
lages. 

Old 

• 



New Survey. 



.a 

o 

Siiryey. 

1 

Cultivutod. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1 


Bs. 

2,907 

Arcai. 

Acres. 

1,426 

Rs. 

1,.317 

Avfje.riifcc 
a. p. 

14 9 

Area. 

Acres. 

1,260 

Ss. 

1,029 

Area. 

Acres. 

2,686 

1 

Bs. 

2,346 

2 

.32 

16,338 

16,125 

11,246 

11 2 

17,762 

10,496 

8,498 

33,887 

21,741 

S 

29 

16,167 

23,782 

18,364 

11,338 


15,880 

34,244 

19,836 

4 

GO 

36,059 

18,989 

8 8 

35,411 

17,132 

70,470 

86,121 


124 i 

59,224 

70,974 

42,890 

9 8 

70,313 

37,154 

141,287 



About 50 per cent, of the arable area was thus waste. 


HUNGUND. 

The subdivision of Hungund, in the south-east corner of the 
Oollectorate, was next revised. The 142 Government villages con¬ 
tained in it were measured and classed in 1848-1850, and the 
revised rates introduced in 1850, but not sanctioned till 1855. 
It had been measured under Mr. Thackeray's orders soon after 
the accession of British rule, and from 1825 the measoretnenta 
formed the basis of the xevlbue accounts, but the assessments had 
not been systematically revised. The rainfall was regnW,. a 
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failure of crops was seldom known* A good deal of cotton was 
grown, and much of it was worked up by local spinners and 
weavers, who constituted a considerable non-agricultural popu¬ 
lation. The population on the whole numbered 145 to tho square 
mile. Carts were little used, although there were several fair 
local markets, both for raw produce and silk and cotton manu¬ 
factures. 

From 1826-27 to 1860-51 the area under cultivation had fallen 
from 96,568 to 92,897 acres (in 1849-50 there trerc about 3,000 
acres more), and tho collections had risen from Es. 65,496 to 
Es. 73,528, remissions having fallen in the same period from 
Es. 16,816 to Es. 67, 

The villages were thrown for dry-crop assessment into two 
^oups, one with a maximimi rate of a rujiee, and a second with 
one of 14a. The former consisted of twenty-three villages near 
the hills in the western portion of the subdivision, and, in addition 
to a good climate, had the advantage of a good market.. The latter 
comprised the whole of tho remaining 119 villages, which wore 
not so favourably situated. In fifty-two villages there were 309 
acres of poor garden land under irrigation from wells. The highest 
rate proposed for this was Es. 2 12a., giving an average of 
E. 1 8a. 8p. in place of the old one of Es. 2 5a. Of rice there 
were 454 acres in thirty villages, and the maximum rate proposed 
gave an average of E. 1 12a. 4p. as against E. 1 15a. 3p. under 
the old system. On the whole the revision lowered the rental 
from Es. 81,339 to Es. 64,041, or 21 per cent., as shown below:— 


4 

* 

No. of 
Vil- 
lagoa. 

I Old 

New S\irvey. 


Sane>^. 

1 

Caltivatcd. | 

Waste. 1 

Total. 



Bental. | 

1 Area. 

Bental. 

Acre rate. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bental. 



Bs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

n. p. 

Acres 


Aores. 

Bs. 

1 

23 

11,032 

12,000 

7,473 

9 6 

5,872 

2,713 

18,472 

10,186 

s 

Ud 

70,207 

06,082 

56,568 

9 6 

44,972 

23^1 

€ 

141,054 

76,629 


142 

81,829 

10aoS2 

64.M1 

0 5 

50,844 

26,074 

186,528 

60,115 


la this subdivision it will be seen that about one^third of the 
arable axea was waste. * 
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BrJ^PXJR. 

In 1865-56 the eighty-eight Government villages of the sub¬ 
division of BijApur were revised. The rainfall in this tract was 
uncertain. The heaviest falls generally occurring in September 
and October, at the setting-in of the North-East monsoon, the 
country was more suited for rah'i (sprin*g) than for Icharif (au¬ 
tumnal) crops. The most fertile portion was in the valley of the 
D6n, where the sftlt element in the soil was rather favourable to 
the growth of wheat and some other crops. Much of the rest of 
the country was completely barren. The Hubli-Sholilpur cleared 
road passed through the subdivision, but was only of use as far 
as the consumption of forage along it served to dispose of produce 
locally. In Bijdpur itself there was a small local marhet, bnt alF 
other markets were from twenty to twenty-five miles beyond the 
limits of the subdivision. There was a very small iion-agrioul- 
tural population, and the people generally were poor. Wheeled 
traffic was almost unknown. 

Bij^pur had been included in the territoiT made over to Suttdra 
on the overthrow of the Peshvsi in 1818, and had been badly 
governed. Between 1821 and 1828 it had been surveyed, with the 
exception of a few villages added subsequently, in common with 
the rest of the SiUtiira country, and the assessment revised, but 
the new rates could not bo realised, and were given up. The dis¬ 
trict reverted to British rule in 1848, on the lapse of Sattara, but 
both before and after this the nominal area of cultivation was only 
kept up on an understanding that a permanent reduction in the 
assessment (lavni iota) should be made. The amount of this was 
a matter of bargain with the district officials, and the real assess¬ 
ment was consequently not only high but very unevefi. Remis¬ 
sions had accordingly to be given, and mostly went to those who 
were able to bribe the officials highest, and the weaker landholders 
had to bear the^ heaviest burdens. It is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore^ that during the S^ttira regime collections varied from.' 
Bs.28,120 to,Rs«BS,0IO» and remissions from Rs. 8,060 to Rs. 07,50(). 
After the re-iutroduetiop .of il^ritish management remissiens 
rather increased, and /earn ^tras taken that they reached tho^ fpt 
whom they were intend^* ; ' 
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In 1849-50 the area under tillage was 1,43,911 acres, and fell 
by 1864-55 to 1,30,212 acres, the collections falling from Es. 54,161 
to Rs. 50,356, and remissions averaging Bs. 68,285 a year. 

For revision the eighty-eight villages were divided into three 
groups, of seventeen, twenty-five, and forty-six respectively. The 
first, with a dry-crop maximum rate of 12a., was in the south¬ 
west of the .tract, and was the most favourablv situated both for 
climate and markets. The sccoud, with a maximum of 10a., was 
in the centre ; and the third, with a maximum of 8a., was in the 

r 

east and north. On the lands along the Don the dry-crop rates 
were raised from 6p. to 3a., according to (juality ani distance from 
the river. Of irrigated lauds under wells there were 958 acres, 
which yielded vegetables and a little sugar-cane, and on these an 
average of E. 1 15a. lip. was proposed. Theie was rice land of 
an area of 512 acres under two reservoirs at the village of Mam- 
dapur, and on these a maximum rate of Es. ^ gave an average of 
Es. 3 10a. 3p. in place of old rates which varied from Es. 2 to 
Es. 20. 

The general result of the introduction of these rates was to 
lower the assessment 27 per cent., from Es. 87,038 to Es. 63,764, 
as shown in the following statement;— 


Class. 

Wo 

of 

Vil- 

1 

Old 1 
Hentul. 




Hfiyib '(1 Kutes. 

"■ 1 

1 



lanes 

1 

Cultivaiion. 

1 

! 

Waste. 

Total 



Us. 

Area 

Bpiitol. 

1 Vv* 

1 

Ai'ea 

Rental 

Area, 




Acres 

Rs 

a 

P. 

Acres. 

lia. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1 

17 1 

17,789 

.15,602 

15,745 

7 

1 

6,159 

1,611 

11,761 

17,258 

2 

25 

45,791 

85.cn. 

30.669 

5 

9 

36,476 

5,743 

422,110 

36,402 

a 

46 

23,958 

73,127 

17,360 

.1 

9 

60,177 

7,060 

133,604 

24,410 

Total 

88 

«7,5.« j 

191,663 

W,761 

5 

3 

102,812 

14,306 

297,476 

78,070 


About two-thirds of the arable area was thus under cultivation, 
but in the tea years ending in 1865-66 this had risen to 237,243 
acres, and the collections from Es. 66,270 to Es. 88,080, the only 
remissions granted having been Es. 7,764 in the y^ of settle¬ 
ment. 

In 1859-60 the first revision was completed by the settlement 
of fourteen villages in the Ohimalgi petty division of BAgevMi. 
They had formed part of the E&gv4d estate, which lapsed in 1857. 
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They were at the time in a very deprcsged condition, and the com¬ 
munications of the tract with any but the small local markets of 
Chimalj'i and Nirgundi were inferior. It had a small non-agri- 
cultural population. Statistics of revenue management were only 
available at the time of settlement for two years. The villages 
were ^^rranged in two groups or five and nine villages, the former 
in the north and the latter in the south, with maximum rates re¬ 
spectively of 10a. and 12a. About 100 acres of poor garden land 
were assessed at an average rate of Bs. 2. 

The revision resulted in a rise of 19 per cent, in the assessment, 
viz., from Ks.*4,807 to Bs. 5,757, according to the following 
details:— 


Class. 

No. of 
Vil¬ 
lages. 

1 

Old 

Ilcntal. 

Revised System. 

Cultivation. 

• 1 

Waste. 

1 Total. 

1 




Area. 

Rental. 

i ; 

1 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

1 

5 

1,556 

6,408 

1,902 

781 

137 

7,189 

2,039 

2 

9 

3,251 

9,576 

3,855 

1,577 

263 

11,153 

4,118 

Total 

14 

4,807 

i 

15,984 

j 

5,757 

2,358 

400 

18,342 

1 

6,167 


By the year 1874, when the revision of the first settlement was 
commenced on the expiration of the Survey guaranteed period of 
thirty years, the result of the former in 450 villages in the north 
of the Collectorate down as far as the Krishna river had been to 
raise the area under tillage from 785,143 acres to 1,202,557, and 
the collections from Bs. 3,56,118 to Bs. 6,27,510, and to make the 
annual tetnissmns altogether nominal. The second revision, which 
-will now be described in detail, resulted, in 472 villages, in an. 
increase of 29 per cent, over the first revision in the original Suh- 
divhnons of Indf, Bfjapur, B&gevid/, and Hudebih&l. 

th 1874-75 the villages settled thirty years previously wOTe 
taken in hand*. They were 102 in number, and now belong, forty- 
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ono to Xadi, fifty-aix to Sind^f, and five to Bfjapnr. In this tract 
of country the early fall of rain is uncertain, and that of September 
and October is more depended on. The easterly villages round 
Almel had some slight advantage in this respect over those in the 
west. On the other hand, the latter were nearer the local markets 
of Indf and Sholsipur, which still continued the chief centres of 
trade, although two stations of the G. I. P. Railway, Dudhni and 
Karabgaon, lay about twelve miles from the border, on account of 
the obstacles presented in ajiproaching those stations by the Bhima 
river and the want of roads in the intei mediate Nizam’s and 
Akalkot territory. The villaeres in the east found their markets 
in the direction of Belgain and Mi'raj. In addition to these there 
were smaller markets accessible to every village, besides the larger 
ones of Indi, Almel, Tsimba, and Sindgi. 

In the thirty years the prices of produce had risen greatly; popu¬ 
lation had increased 60 per cent., cattle (>4, carts 1,800 (from 36 
to 504), houses 38, field cattle 6i cows and buffaloes 52, and wells 
71 per cent. Sheep and goats, from diminished pasturage area, 
had fallen 26 per cent. Cotton and linseed were exported vui 
Sholapur to Bombay. There was a certain amount of local manu¬ 
factures in the shape of native cloth and blankets. About 80 per 
cent, of tbe cultivated area was held by the recorded Survey occu¬ 
pants, and 20 per cent, of this sublet by them to tenants; but 
notwithstanding this a good many were still poor and in debt. 
The general condition both of the country and people, however, 
had greatly improved since the first settlement. Land was sale¬ 
able and a good security for loans, and the revenue was realised 
without difficulty and with practically no necessity for remissions. 

It was found necessary to re-meaaure a great portion of the 
land, to correct faulty old measurements, to bring under assess¬ 
ment lands taken out of waste Surrey fields, which had been 
rendered possible by boundary marks having been put up some 
)iearB after the survey was made, and to subdivide Jin accordance 
with existing occupancies fields which at first had been made of 
too large a size. Tbe classification, which was found to be ikulty, 
especially in the better soils, was all re-done. 

For maximum dry-crop rates these villages wete divided Into 
a norths group of sixty-nine villages, at a highest rate of S. 12a., 
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and a southern group of thirty-one, at B. 1 la., "while two villages 
apart from the rest, and surrounded by Nizsim’s territory, were 
grouped by themselves, at a maximum of B. 1. On 464 acres of 
Government rice land a maximum of Bs. 4 gave an average rate 
of E. 1 4a. lip. For garden land under wells in existence at the 
first settlement only the highest dry-crop rate was to be charged, 
while for that under wells constructed subsequently no increase 
over diy-crop rates was to be made. What was under budhiSf or 
water-lifts from streams, was to pay E. 1 r2a. as a maximum. 
For land watered from channels a highest rate of Es. 5 gave an 
average of Es. On the whole the n(}w rates raised the rental 
from Es. 1,09,650 to Es. 1,63,200, au increase of 48"8 per cent., as 
shown in the statement below:— 


Class. 

No. of 
Vil- 
lagos. 

CiiltivatioD. 

• 

OM Survey. 

1 

New Surrej-. 

Increase^ 

1 

69 

I 

Area. 

Acres. 

211,226 

Rental. 

Rs. 

79,029 

Area. 

Acres. 

223,115 

Rental. 

Rs. 

1,20,414 

52-3 

2 

31 

78,286 

30,262 

87,137 

42,365 

40-0 


2 

1,034 

365 

1,072 

428 

17*3 

Total 

102 

290,546 

1,09,656 

311,324 

1,63,207 

48-8 

1 

} 


In 1875-76 a tract of 182 villages, first settled in 1845, came 
under revision. Sixty-nine of these belonged to Indi, seventy- 
seven to Sindgi, twenty to Bijilpur, and sixteen to Bagevadi, and 
formed four somewhat disconnected groups. Prices of javdri and 
hdjri had risen from 150 lbs. in tbe ten years ending in 1853 to 
54 lbs. in those ending in 1873. The communications of Gm 
oounixy had bpen greatly improved. The G. 1. P. Eailway w^ 
within' fw^ty' s4I<es of the northern villages, and not more than ,^ 
fifty from the most distant. Most of tbe traffic, however, still 
centred in Shol&pur, whence JIavdri and bdjri .were ejq[>orted ^ 
BdmMy and Gu|ar4j^ and- wheat, gram, ^e. to 
Bangalore.' 
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The decennial returns o£ area and rental were as follows:— 


Tears. 

Land Revenue. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Waste. 

1 

1844-18.54 

1854-1864 

1864-1874 

Area. 

Acres. 

312,145 

428.976 

530,955 

Rental. ' 
Rs. 

1,44,765 

1,88,841 

2,24,725 

Rs. 

6,279 

390 

45 

Rs. 

1,45,455 

1,92,618 

2,25,381 

Area. 

Acres. 

208,486 

112,028 

15,808 

1 

1 

Rental, 

Rs. 

70,002 

36,893 

3,438 


This shows an increase of nearly 22,000 acres a^d Rs. 80,000 in 
the thirty years. 

Population had in the same time increased by nearly 50 per 
cent., houses nearly 55, field cattle 45, cows and buffaloes 29, 
ploughs 220, carts 1,360 (from 45 to 657), horses and ponies 39, 
and wells 72 per cent. Among agricultural stock sheep and goats 
alone had diminished by about a half. The cotton and blanket 
manufacturing industries had also increased, and Chadchan in 
Indf was famous for its dyed cloths. The southern villages near 
the D6n had improved the most; the thrifty and hard-working 
nature of the people had not left a single acre waste, and the fields 
were clean and well tilled. 

The whole tract had to be re-measured and re-classified for 
similar reasons to those given above under Indi, &c., in the Iktter 
specially to re-adjust the values of the inferior soils. The re- 
measurement resulted in an increase of the arable area recorded 
from 812,145 to 530,955 acres, and a decrease in the unarable from 
208,486 to 15,808 acres. In this tract, as well as the above, each 
Survey field and its boundary marks were now shown on the 
village map, so that encroachments could be detected at once. 

Por the revision, only two groups of villages were formed, one 
of 152, at a maximum of R. 1 2a., which were nearest the rail and 
the general lines of traffic; and the other of tho remaining thirty, 
ht B. 1 la., near the Niz&m’s frontier. Rice was shattered about 
in a good many villages to the extent of about 1,500 acres; on 
this a maximum rate of Rs.4 gave an average of 15a. 2p. Old 
garden land assessment was reduced to the highest dry^crop rates, 
and nothing extra imposed on land under wells made within the 
period of thirty years. Channel*watered land (pdfosfAaZ), with a 
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maximum of Es. 5, was assessed in tKe average at about Eg, 2 
The entire rental was increased from Es. 2,36,920 to Es, 2,95,390, 
or 24‘6 per cent., as shown in the following table :— 



No. 

of 

Old 

Bevision Settlement. 

ii 

u 

vu- 

lageB. 

Survey. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 

AZ, 



Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bental. 




Acres. 

llB. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 


1 

153 

498,775 


5-t8,315 

3,65,.t55 

1.5,021 

2,063 

563.336 

2,67,518 

25-S 

3 


60,345 

. 26,(XM 

62.888 

29,935 

.3,061 

857 

55,919 

30,792 

151 


182 

559 , 120 ' 

2,36,925 

611,203 

2,95,390 

18,082 

2,920 

629,285 

2,98,310 

24-6 


In 1876-77 the eighty-ono villages of Mudebihal and sixty- 
eight of Bagev/idi that had been first settled in 1844-45, together 
with the fourteen of Chimalgi settled in 1859, came under revision. 
The rainfall in this tract of country was more certain in the 
eastern villages and*those along the Krishna in the south than in 
those of the western and northerly j)ortions. The whole of it was 
fairly well off for markets and comiimnicatioiis. Bagalkot, about 
thirty miles to the south, was the nearest local market, but that of 
Sholapur and the stations along the G. I. P. line were accessible, 
as the country was open. In the two periods of fifteen years for 
which the first settlement had been in force, the area under cul¬ 
tivation and the revenue had largely advanced, the former from 
181,603 to 291,165 acres, and the latter from Rs. 98,664 to 
Es.*150,756, as shown in the following table:— 


Years. 

1 

Land Ituvenuc. 

Waste, 

1844-1859 

Area. 

Acres. 

181,503 

Rental. 

Rs. 

97,142 

Rnniis- 

sions. 

Rs. 

2,248 

1 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Rs. 

98,664 

1 

Area, 

Acres. 

1,20,105 

Rental. 

Rs. 

54,144 

1859-1875 

§91,166 

1,49,863 

2 

1,60,756 

23,016 

7,985 


The area still lying waste at the end of the thirty years, it is 

evident from its average assessment, 6a. 6p., was of an inferior 

* 

description. In this period the population increased 58 perueiikl/., 
the houses 82*6, working cattle 48*8, cows aud buffaloe# 42,,iiprses 
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aad ponies 81'9, ploughs 89, carts 560 (from 65 to 429), and wells 
76*8 per cent. Sheep and goats had not decreased much, as they 
had elsewhere, a good deal of waste land being still left for pas¬ 
turage. A good deal of wearing of cloth and woollen blankets 
went on, and there was consequently a not inconsiderable non- 
agricultural population to be fed. With the exception of the 
Chimalgi villages, the whole of the tract was re-measured and the 
soils re-classified. The latter were measured again, but not 
entirely re-classed. It was generally found that the better soils 
were under- and the worst soils over-valued. 

The villages were thrown into three groups fof maximum dry- 
crop rates. The 122 central villages close to the general lino of 
trade had a highest rate of B. 1 2a.; the thirteen villages in the 
east, at a distance from it, were put at E. 1 la.; and the third 
group was one of fourteen villages, the rainfall in which was un¬ 
certain and scanty, with a maximum of E. 1. There were about 
100 acres of rice land, a maximum of E. 4 inVhich gave an average 
rate of E. 1 6a. 7p. Garden land was treated as in the districts 
aheady described. Cbannel-watorod laud, with a maximum of 
Es. 5, was assessed at an average of Es. 3 2a. lip. 

The general result was a rise in the rental from Es. 162,181 to 
Es. 200,939, or 23'9 per cent. 


Class. 

No. of 

va- 

Iat;e8. 

; 

Old Survey, j 

Cultiv 

1 

aliou. 

New Survey. 

j Waste. 

Total. 

Increase 
per cent. 

1 1 

122 

Area. 

Acres. 

290,450 

llental. 

Ks. 

1,48,000 

Area, i 

Acres. 

304,175 

i 

1 

Es. 

1,8.3,097 

Area. 

Acres. 

8,995 

Es. 

1,666 

Area. 

Acres. 

313,170 

4 

Es. 

1,84,763 

23-6 

a 

13 

16,586 

7,061 

17,776 

0,.?13 

70 

29 

17,846 

9,542 

18-4 

3 

14 

18,513 

6,130 

18,785 j 

I 8,329 

1,047 

157 

19,832 

8,486 

35-0 

Total 

140 

1 325,549 

1,62,181 j 

340,736 

3,00,989 

10,112 

1,852 

350,848 

2,02,701 

aso 


In 1877 the thirty-nino villages of Mudebihdl, settled in 1845, 
were revised. They lay to the north-east of the tract of country 
' the revision in which has just been described. With the exception 
of those in the valley of the Pdn,^the soil of these villages was not 
remarkable'for fertility, but the rainfall was favourable.. The 
chief market was that of Talikoti, which was held weekly. Cotton 
and linseed went chiefly to Bombay 8hohlpur, .and other pro¬ 
ducts in different directions; There were no local manufactures 
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of importance, but a good many hand-mills, made out of the sand¬ 
stone at Mudebihdl, were sent to Sholapur and elsewhere. 

The effect of the first settlement in three decennial periods had 
been as shown below:— 


Year. 

• ^ 

Land Ilovonno. 

lleniis- 

sions. 

Colloc- 

tions. 

Waste. 


Area. 

Rental. 

1 

i 

I 

Area. 

Rental. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

1844-1854 

42,260 

22,301 

618 1 

22,844 

29,303 

13,672 

1864-1864 

58,243 

29,968 

187 

30,429 

16*241 

7,672 

1864-1874 

36,982 

36,982 

9 

1 37,076 

■2,124 

644 


In the thirty-two years subsequent to the first settlement, 
population had risen 56 (> per cent., houses 58, working cattle 56, 
cows and buffaloes 84'8, horses and ponies 71’7, ploughs 524 
(from 237 to 1,479),,carts 8,300 (from 1 to 84), and wells 73 per 
cent. There was little local manufacture. The whole tract was 
re-measured and ro-classifiod, the former operation resulting in 
adding nearly 3,500 acres to the arable area. The villages were 
placed in two groups according to tlioir distance from the main 
lines of trade, one consisting of twenty-three villages with a maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rate of B. 1 2a.; and the other of sixteen, on the 
Nizam’s frontier, with oue of K, 1 la., raising the average from 
7fa. to 9a. 4p. The rice and chanuol-watcred laud, of which there 
was only a small quantity, had maximum rates respectively of 
Rs. 4 and Es. 5, and the land under wells was treated in the same 
way as in other parts of tho country. 

The new rates raised tho rental as a whole from Rs. 37,079 to 
Rs. 44,924, or 21 per cent., as below:— 


Class. 

No. 

of 

Former Survey 


Revision Survey. 


In- 

vu. 

lafTOs. 

. 1 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

1 Total. 

per 

cent. 



Areat 

Acres. 

nentaU 

Bs. 

1 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Bs. 

Aren. 

Aures. 

Rental 

Its. 

1 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Bb. 






47,076 

29,195 


239 

47,901 

; 29.424 

2S'2 

2 




39,640 

15,729 


347 

30,885 

j 15.976 

X4-4 


1 29 

73,015 

1 

37,079. 

70,72a 

44,924 

1 

2.U64 

476 

78,736 ' 

46.4W , 

m 
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Proposals for the revision of the first Survey settlement for the 
subdivision of Hungund were submitted in January 1883, and 
sanctioned in August of the same year. Of the 145 villages in it, 
only two were entirely re-measured, the rest being tested and par¬ 
tially re-surveyed with the object of breaking up old fields of 
inconvenient size and of separating alienated from Government 
land as far as possible, in addition to recording each'ryot’s 
holding independently. The number of Survey fields was thus 
increased from 13,923 to 16,729. 

Classification of soils was also done over again sufficiently to 
widen the range of valuation between the superior and inferior 
descriptions, which were found to have been too closely approxi¬ 
mated in the first instance. 44,374 acres were re-classed in the 
field, and the value of 230,067 acres adjusted. 

The Hungund subdivision occupies the south-east corner of the 
Colleciorate, and is bounded on the west by Bagalkot and Budami, 
on the north by Mudebihail, from which i'c is separated by the 
Krishna, and on the south and cast by the Nizam’s territory. 
The sandstone hills of Bildaimi extend in a broken form along the 
whole of the southern boundary of Hungund, and the soil so far 
as they extend is red and sandy, and the surface of the country 
much broken and covered with scrub jungle. Tho remainder of 
the subdivision is an open plain, chiefiy of black soil, and devoid 
of trees. With the Krishna and Malprabba, tho former of which 
floods its banks extensively in the rainy season, Hungund may be 
considered on the whole a well-watered and fertile district. The 
climate, especially in the west, is very favourable to dry-crop cul¬ 
tivation, and failure of crops for want of rain is rare. The annual 
average’ rainfall is nearly twoiity-five inches. Its cnltivation com¬ 
pares favourably with that of Bdgalkot. 

The face of the country is mostly smooth, and favourable to 
internal communication. Eoads from Bdgalkot and Sholax>ur> 
-not bridged at the time of settlement, met at Hungund, and were 
carried on to llkal, one of the most important markets in the 
district, where a considerable weaving and dyeing industry is 
carried on. There are also several other local markets. 

A census, taken by the Eevenue Department, showed dififerent 
results with regard to population from that Showh by the Survey 
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TOturns, the latter being the leas favourable of the two. By it 
there had been a decrease of 3*4 per cent., whereas the other census 
showed an increase of 8’6 per cent. There was also a considerable 
difference in the number of agricultural cattle: in the former a 
decrease of 18*4 per cent., and in the latter an increase of 16-3. 
It is clear, however, by the increase in superior houses, 4,031, or 
30-7 peV cent., and decrease in thatched ones, 330, or 83’6 per 
cent., that up to the famine of 1870-77, when a large emigration 
of the industrial population of the towns took place, the country 
must hav^ increased in material prosperity, for both censuses show 
a very largo additional number of carts (in one nearly 717 per 
cent., and in the other 960),aiul wells and water-lifts from streams 
had also risen from 543 to 913. 

The effects of the famine are clear in the following returns for 
the three principal towns, showing their population at three 
several times:— 



' 1S51. 

1872. 

1881. 

llkal 

. 7,041 

10,107 

8,310 

Amingad 

. 5,146 

7,314 

5,871 

Hungund 

. 4,363 

6,296 

5,160 


The average population i)er square mile, ]40'5, was certainly 
high for a Deccan plain district. It was found that two-thirds of 
the total number of fields were cultivated by tboir occupants. The 
proportion was unusually great, and accounted for the good style 
of cultivation observed. 

That land had come to hear a high saleable value was proved 
by the fact that in thirteen instances of forced sales by order of 
Court, the average price realised was twenty-one years’ assessment. 

The average prices of the four staple grains had been as follows, 
in seers of 80 tolas per rupee :— 


1851 to 1861 

Javari. 

44 

BajrL 

40 

Wheat. 

31 

Uram. 

23 

1862 to 1871 

27 

24 

12 

10 

1072 to 1881 

22 

22 

13 

10 


There had, however, been a considerable fall in 1882. 

Cotton, which is the most extensively grown crop after Javdri, 
and the price of which is regulated by what is obtainable ifi 
VOL. II. 17 
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Bombay, bad risen over 100 per cent, in value. The general 
course of revenue and cultivation after the first settlement had 
been that the realisations rose raj)idly from Es. 56,987 to Ea. 92,844* 
in 1875-76, but by 1880-81 it was reduced by Es. 6,089, and the 
area had fallen by 13,288 acres. Prom 1881-82 it had begun to 
rise again. In 1878-79, out of the 50,844 acres available in 1851 
in 142 villages, only 1,534 acres wore still left waste. I&jvenue 
was collected with ease, as proved by the fact that in the years 
1878-79 to 1881-82, out of 959 cases where notices of sale of occu¬ 
pancy rights for arrears of revenue had issued, distraint took 
place only in twenty-three. There could be no* doubt that the 
subdivision had made and was making great progress in prosperity 
till the temporary cheek of the famine, the cff^'cts of which have 
now jpassed away. 

The original grouping for maximum dry-crop rates was into two 
classes of 23 and 119 villages, solely oji ac<*ount of climate, the 
rates being E. 1 and 14a. res]>ectively. Tn couse<iuence of the 
approach of the railway, the following now grouping was adopted:— 
First group, at E. 1 4a, maximum, twenty-four villages, with the 
best climate in the south-west, and with fair facilities for railway 
communication. These were almost the same as the original first 
group. In the new second group, at a maximum of E. 1 la., were 
placed fifty-one villages in the north-west, somewhat inferior in 
climate, but equal with regard to railway facilities to the first 
group. They formed a ])art of the original second group. Iii the 
third, at a maximum of E. 1, were placed the remaining seventy 
villages, taking in the whole eastern portion of the subdivision, 
with an equally good climate, but rather inferior railway facili¬ 
ties. 

The original 580 acres of rice land, with an average assessment 
of E. 1 10a. lip., per acre, had fallen to 431 acres, and would bear 
an average rate of Es. 4. Garden land was raised on an average 
from E. 1 9a. 5p. to Es. 2 2a. Ip. Channel-watered land had in¬ 
creased from 17 to 127 acres, and would have art average rate of 
Es, 5 12a: 9p. Tho orders with respect to the non-taxation of 
improvements had been carried out. 

The following statement shows the general result of the re¬ 
vision 
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Class. 

Villages. 

By Old Surrey. 

By, Be vision Survey, 

Increase 

percent. 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Waste. 

Total.! 



Area. 


Area. 


Area. 


Areq.. 





Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Bs. 


1 

24 

10,973 

11,336 

20,651 

14.039 

1,428 

618 

22 ,0^ 

15A57 

31-8 

2 


50,805 

3.3,482 

57,281 

Ki,764 

1,270 

488 

58,651 

44.252 

.30-7 

3 


77,771 

43,802 

78,765 

53.64-i 

11,460 

3,730 

90,225 

50,374 

22'S 


145 

154,549 

88,620 

150,700 

1,12,347 

14,158 


170,868 

1,19,183 

26*8 


. The old averac^^e rate was 9a. 2p., and the new 11a. 6p., an 
increase of 2a. 4j). per acre. The waste land still unoccui>ied had 
an average of 7a. 8p., and having been mostly cultivated in former 
days, would probably soon be all absorbed. In order to allow for 
losses by the famine, a remission of l|a. per rupee of the new 
assessment was allowed by Oovernment for three years. 

In 1883 proposals for the revision of the first Survey settlement 
in the old subdivision t)f Biigalkot were submitted, and sanctioned 
by Government in January 1884. 124 of the villages had been 

settled in 1850-51, and two subsequently; thus 120 were included 
in the revision. Twenty-eight of these wore entirely rc-mejisured, 
and ninety-eight partially so, wuth a view to separate all existing 
occupancies and breating up all numbers of inconvenient size, as 
well as to separate Government from alienated land as far as pos¬ 
sible. In consequence of these operations, 15,946 old were con¬ 
verted into 18,850 new Survey numbers. The testing of the old 
classification of soils proved, as elsewhere, that the difference in 
valuation between the superior and inferior descriptions was not 
sufficiently wide. The error was corrected either by raising that 
of the former or lowering that of the latter, as the test showed to 
be required. 

In consequence of the re-classification, 2,319 acres were added 
to the arable area, and 1,862 acres fewer recorded as unarable than 
at the first-settlement. Rice and garden lands had also increased 
slightly; but ,the difference in the whole area only amounted to 
•2 per cent. 

B4galkot is bounded on the north by the B^gevddl and Mude- 
bihiil subdivisions, On the South and east by Bfidami and Hungttnd, 
and on the west by the Native State of Mudhol. The valley , of 

' T7, * 
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the Ghatprabha, which flows from the south-west as far as 
galkot and then turns north till it flows into the Krishna, con¬ 
tains much good black soil in its bottoms ; but the central and 
far the larger portion of the subdivision is poor and stony. The 
large extent of black soil in the Krishna valley requires heavy 
rain to bring forth its productive powers, as it is stiff and clayey. 
The most reliable rainfall is in the valley of the Ghatprabha and 
in the neighbourhood of the hills which contain it, averaging 
26*73 in eight years of which returns arc forthcoming. 

The agriculture of Bagalkot Avas unfavourably spoken of by' 
Major Wingate, and, although not inferior to that* of Baddmi, the 
neighbouring subdivision ou the south, did not come up to that of 
Hungund on the east. Bsigalkot was not very well provided with 
roads at the time of settlement, the only one having bridges and 
culverts throughout being that from Kalsidgi to Bsigalkot in the 
south. There were other roads, not passable in heavy Aveather; 
but since the settlement the advantage of railAvay communication 
has been extended to the subdivision, and Bagalkot itself has a 
railway station. Biigalkut and Kaludgi, the head-quarters of the 
Collectorate before it was changed to Bijjipur, were the chief 
market towns, the former being the largest depot between Hubli 
and Shohipur, with both of which Its dealings were considerable. 
There was a little local cotton luanafactuve, but this was appa¬ 
rently on the decline. Eaw cotton Ajvas exported to Vengurla 
(Vingorla), Kumta (Compta), and Sholapur. 

In the course of the Survey lease, in 124 villages the increase 
of population, which was ouly 9 per cent., had evidently been 
checked by the famine, as the increase in houses had been 37*6 
and 63*1 per cent, of the better and inferior sorts respectively. 
Milch cattle had decreased 41 and sheep and goats 16 per cent., 
whilst carts had risen from 140 tft 1,072 in number. Agricultural 
cattle had fallen 2*9 per cent., although there still remained on an 
. average a pair of bullocks to 27*8 acres. Wells q^d lifts showed 
an increase of 28 per cent, but the total number was still incon¬ 
siderable. 

The value of land, as evidenced by the Begistratiou records, 
was decidedly high. This appears also to be borne out by the 
large proportion, 30 per cent, of land sublet by the occupants to 
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others, that tilled by the occupants themselves, 68 per cent., being 
comparatively low. 

Prices of javdri and wheat, the staple grains, had ranged as 
follows, showing a very largo advance ;— 

Javari. Wheat. 

Ton years’ average from— Secra per Kupee. Sccra per Rupee.’ 
1851-52 to 1860-61 M 32 

1861-62 to 1870-71 12 

Eleven years’ average from— 

1871-*72 to 1881-82 2U 11 

In the 124 villages the revonm', cominouciiig at Rs. 42,892 
(average 9a. 8p. per acre), progressed rapidly till 1863-61, whoa 
it amounted lo Its. 79,585. All the better lands, averaging 8a. 6p. 
per acre, had by this time evidently been t;ik(*n tip. Up to 1876, 
7,504 more acres, of the average asi^'‘ssmcnt of 5a. 7p., had been 
taken up, and the maximum revenue of Its. 82,133 had been 
reached. There were then only 5,295 acres, of the average assess¬ 
ment of 3a., left unoccupied. The result of the famine of 1876-77 
was to throw matters back to the state thej w<u-e in in 1863-64, 
thus showing that it was only the inferior lands, chielly used for 
grazing and fodder cro])S, that liad been thrown up. 


Occuificd. 


Unoccupied. 


j cars. 



■ ‘ - - 

• ’ ■ — . - 


Aro.'i. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

1863-64. 

139,733 

79,585 

12,799 

3,735 

1881-82 

139,032 

79,251 

13,146 

4,122 


This, speaks* well for the equitable relative valuation of soils 
under the Survey system. Remissions and outstanding balances 
had become nominal, and although, subsequently to the famine, 
they to some extent reappeared in Bagalkot, as elsewhere, they 
have since almost disappeared again. ' 

In 1879-80 and 1880^1 the number of notices for the sale of 
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occupajQcy rights was 1,843, of which 380 were earned out, many 
ryots having evidently not recovered from their losses by the 
famine. These having been weeded out, in 1881-82 only 183 
notices had to be issued, in only nine of which actual sale had to 
be resorted to for the recovery of the revenue. 

The general principles of Major Wingate’s grouping for maxi¬ 
mum rates of dry-ciop assessment were followed with modifications 
on account of existing and prospective improvements in the means 
of communication. Biigalkot, which was shortly to become a 
railway station, was placed by itself in a first class, at a maximum' 
of B. 1 10a.; and four villages near it, sharing its advantages in 
a somewhat smaller degree, were formed into a second group, at 
B. 1 Oa. Borty-nino villages lying also along the Ghatprabha 
valley, and enjoying the best climate in the subdivision, with easy 
access to the railway at Bilgalkot, and the use of the made road 
from Kaladgi to that town, were formed ^into the third group. 
Those nearly coinci<lod with Major Wingate’s group assessed at 
E. 1 2a., and the increase proposed was to B. 1 4a. A few vil¬ 
lages, formerly^ rated at a rupee, the position of which had been 
much improved in respect to communications, were included. The 
fourth group, also of forty-nine villages, lay partly along the 
border of the third, and shared to some extent its advantages of 
climate. The rest, on the nortli-east, were compensated for a 
somewhat inferior climate by greater facilities of railway com¬ 
munication. The maximum proposed was B. 1 2a. The fifth 
group comprised the remaining twenty-three villages, mostly on 
the Krishna in the north and north-west, which had an uncertain 
climate and gained less than any others by the approach of the 
railway. The maximum was raised to B. 1 from the original 14a. 

Bice lands had only increased fourteen acres during the Survey 
lease, and were to bear an average assessment of Es. 2 11a. per 
acre. The original 100 acres of Government garden land had in- 
^ creased to 241, on which the assessment proposed gave an average 
rate of B. 1 7a. lOp. per aero. The usual modifications in hmds 
under old wells were carried into effect, and no improvements had 
any extra ass^wont imposed, on them. Percolal|on rates on land 
l^nefited by new Government irrigatioarw^xlcs .regulated so 
as to bring the aaseasmenb to .doi^ie.the 
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It will be seen from the subjoined statement that the general 
result of the proposed settlement was to raise the revenue on 
the Government land in occupation by Es. 22,282, or 27*9 per 
cent.:— 


Class. 

Villages, j 

By Old Survey. 

By Bevisiou Survey. 

Per cent- j 

Increase | 

Occupied Land. 

Occupiecl Laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 


■ 

Area. 


Area. 


Area. 


Area. 





Acres. 

•Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 


1 

■1 

2,025 

1,813 

2,141 

2,881 

42 

J3 

2,18.3 

2,S04 

SI'S 

!i 

4 

2.500 

• 1,317 

2,551 

1.750 

11 

15 

. li.562 

1,774 

28'4 

3 



30,634 

50,187 

37,765 

6.<t25 

2,098 

56,212 

39,863 

33*.3 

1. 

40 

65,05(5 

33,834 

65,771 


r,M23 

2,ti20 

73,594 

47,702 

33-2 

5 

2!) 

21,886 

12,1<5« 

22,388 

15,111 

666 

267 

2:5,054 

15,381 

24-2 



140,640 

79,706 


1,02,101 


5,013 

]57,6(« 

1,07,111 

27-9 


At the settlement there were left H,^i67 acres of waste, assessed 
at Rs. 5,013, or an swerago of only 5a. 6p. an acre, evidently fit 
for littlo but grazing. The average assessment on Government 
occupied land by the first settlement was 9a. lip. This was 
raised at the revision to 11a. 5p., or by 2a. 4p. the acre. 

The Survey lease in the Badanii subdivision having expired, 
revised rates should have been introduced in 1882-83, but were 
postponed in consequence of its not having recovered from the 
effects of the famine of 1876-77. A Report on the subject was 
submitted in January 1884, and tho projjosed new rates sanctioned 
in Jnne of the same year. They applied to 147 villages settled in 
1850-51, and two settled subsequently. Ninety-one villages were 
partially and fifty-eight wholly re-measured. As iu other places, 
all Survey fields of excessive size were broken up, each ryot's 
holding was measured so as to be held independently of all others, 
and alienated land, as far as practicable, separated from Govern¬ 
ment land. The classification of soils was also readjusted, as in 
B&galkot and elsewhere. 

B&dAmi forins the south-west comer of the BfjApur Collectorate. 
It is hounded on the north and east by BAgalkot and Hungund, 
and on the south across the Malprabha river by the Dhdrw&r Cob* 
leetorate. On.its south and south-west it has the Jagrlr tillages 
of Miidholaad Bdmdulrg.' Xn.the south-east corner an 
fifteen or sixteen miles in lengfih stretches out into and 
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consists of black soil similar to that of the latter Collectorate, 
The twenty villages in this are now included in the Eon sub¬ 
division. The rest is hilly and rugged. The rocky waste which 
forms a fourth of its area is overgrown with grass and scrub 
jungle, and the culturable land is mostly of light-coloured sandy 
soil, which will not long retain moisture, but is by no mowis un¬ 
fertile. The average rainfall for twelve years had been 24'72 
inches, and is usually seasonable and well distributed. There was 
but little irrigation in this tract of country, nor, from the nature 
of the latter, is this likely to increase. , 

The light soils of the Biidami subdivision proper, outside the 
arm referred to, arc carefully tilled and manured, and yield good 
crops. The road ^’onnccting Hiibli and Sliolapur, a line bearing 
considerable traffic, passes through Biidami, and there are other 
fair roads, but, owing to the hilly nature of all the northern portion 
of the subdivision, road-making is cxi'onsive, and internal commu¬ 
nication very difficult for wheeled traffic. Carts are little ust'd 
for agricultural purposes. Li the villagt's south of the Malprabba 
the country is open and flat,anfl, excejit in the rainy season, every¬ 
where practicable for carts. Ouledgad is the only market of im¬ 
portance, and this chiefly on account of Iho local manufacture of 
of women’s bodices. Bad ami exports little raw produce, it being 
mostly consumed by its own agricultural and non-agricultural 
population. The Eastern Deccan Kail way, however, about to be 
opened at the time of the revision, ran through the heart of the 
subdivision, and would have several stations within or close to its 
limits. Its benefit would be felt more especially at once by the 
sontheru villages, which grow more exportable produce than those 
in the northern part. 

The decline of the weaving industry prophesied by Major 
Wingate did not yet seem to have come about, notwithstanding 
the check put on it by the famine. In Guledgad there were 2,386 
looms at work as against 1,800 in 1851, and the Superintendent 
of Survey was of opinion that owing to prbximity to the cotton- 
field and the comparative cheapness of food grains, Biddmi 
would prol^bly continue to bo the seat of considerable manufac¬ 
turing industry. The staii$iical returns of the twenty villages of 
the Bon subdivision, and of the 129 still lemaioing iii Bdddmi, 
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show verj difEerent results. Whereas in the former population 
had increased in the period of the Survey lease by 40 per cent., 
houses by 44*6, carts by 545’6 (from 170 to 1,104), wells and lifts 
by 98’2, and tanks by 12*5, in the latter the decrease in population 
had been 6*7, the increase in houses 8*5, in carts 364*1 (from 229 
to 1,040), and in wells and tanks respectively 28*1 and C‘5. The 
agricultural cattle in the former had increased 33'4, and in the 
latter decreased 8*7; while in milch cattle and their young the 
decrease in the former had been 31*3 and in the latter 55*9. In 
the former all ^traces of the famine had disappeared by the revi¬ 
sion, and there was a population o£ 177 to the * square mile; in 
the latter the pressure was 137 to the same area, but if the 138 
square miles of uiiarablc laud in Ihidiimi proper are deducted, 
the number rises to 195 per square mile. Jii the ease of tho 
Eon villages, if tho ]>opuUtion of Gulcdgad is] deducted,] there 
remain 162 to the scyiare mile, in cither case a high density for a 
country pi*actically devoid of irrigation. 

That land had acquired a high value was proved by the fact 
that out of 237 eases of sale in only forty-two did the purchase- 
money amount to loss than ton limes tho assessment, two of these 
being forced sales under decrees of Court, and in no less than 
sixty-one cases the sales wore for twenty and' upwards of twenty 
times the assessment. Tho records of leases and mortgages bore 
evidence to the same fact, the former containing many instances 
in which tho lessee paid twice the Government assessment of the 
land and upwards. 

Prices of javdri and wheat, the two stajde grains, ranged as 
follows in three successive periods of eleven years at Guledgad, 
the most important market 


Javari. Wheat. 

Sccra per Rupee. Seers per Rapoo. 

1850 to 1860 ... 46 28 

1861*to 1871 ... 26 12 

1872 to 1882 ... 22 12 


It will be se6n that the rise in the second period over the first 
was very greats and that in tba second and third prices tamained 
almdtt. stationary { the average in the third, period had been 
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reduced by the low prices ruling in the three years preceding the 
settlement having been low, partly in consequence of good seasons 
and partly in consequence of the stocks exhausted at the famine 
having been replenished; but there could be little doubt that 
the opening of the railway would tend to keep them up at least 
to that level. • 

During the Survey lease the revenue in the northern portion, or 
B&d^mi proper, increased regularly and raj^idly up to 1864r-65, 
when the American wjir prices were at their higljest, rising from 
Bs. 28,106 to Rs. 59,062, the waste area of Governnjontland falling 
from 48,685 to 9,537 acres. With falling prices after this the waste 
area increased till in 1878-79, before the effects of the famine were 
fully seen, it fell to 14,228 acres, and the revenue to 57,181. By 
1882-83 the wasti*, in consequence of the effects of the famine, 
increased to 41,824 acres. The downward movement had then 
apparently ceased, and it was anticipated,that the relief that 
would be afforded to the poorer soils by the revised settlement 
would lead to their being taken up again. It is not unlikely, too, 
that a somewhat unusual pressure was exercised from head¬ 
quarters for the punctual collection of tho revenue to help the 
Exchequer after tho severe loss entailed by the famine. 

In the anticipations to bo formed ot tho effects of the revision 
in a tract of country such as that of northern Bddami, where 
wheel traffic must always be so much circumscribed, it must be 
remembered that its disadvantages in respect to internal com¬ 
munications must narrow the margin of profitable cultivation 
in it as compared with its more open neighbours, which will 
profit comparatively in a greater degree from the advent of the 
railway; this point had to be considered in fixing the revised 
rates. 

lioobing next to the revenue history of the twenty Ron villages, 
we find that in the first eleven years the whole of the waste was 
Vabsorbed and the revenue brought up to Rs, 39,276, or more than 
double of what the revision brought it to.' Except that in;X876 
Rb. 900 were outstanding, and in the four years preceding the 
second revision trifling i^as remained unoccupied* there has been 
no re-aeUon, and frbin. first to last no xemi^iqps. 
mnounts in tiie .three yea^ ending with 1855-56.. > In jbhe tluree 
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years previous to the revision there were only five, six, and tvo 
cases of sale of occupancy rights for the realisation of arrears of 
revenue, which must thus have been collected with ease. 

On the whole the Superintendent came to the conclusion that 
though B4d&mi proper had a certain advantage in rainfall over 
its neighbours, this was fully counterbalanced in the latter by the 
profit derived from improved communications. The latter circum> 
stance it was therefore found more necessary to take into con¬ 
sideration in the revision than the climate, which was the main 
point looked at in the first settlement. Only two groups, at maxi¬ 
mum rates of E. 1 4a. and E. 1 2a., wore proposed for the classifi¬ 
cation of the villages for dry-crop assessment. The former 
comprised 121 villages, viz. the twenty Eon villages and 101 
belonging to Badtimi proper. The former have not such a good 
climate as the latter, but are fiat and open, with easy access to 
two railway stations^ the latter have a very favourable climate 
for early crops, and are traversed by the railway, with three 
stations, but have inferior internal communications. The old 
maximum was mostly E. 1 2a. 

The second group consisted of twenty-eight villagcjs in the west 
of Bddami proper, with a climate inferior to that of the rest, and 
being farther from the railway, had fewer advantages of commu¬ 
nication. Most of these villages were formerly rated at a maxi¬ 
mum of E. 1. The area of rice recorded by the old Survey in 
G-overnment land was 371 acres, assessed at iui average rate of 
E. 2 7p. per acre. This had only increased by five acres, whilst 
the total area, inclusive of alienated laud, had fallen off. The 
new average rate, nominal on the alienated portion, came to 
E. 3 5a. 6p. The area of garden land had also somewhat fallen 
off, and the new average proposed came to E. 2 12a. 9p., as com¬ 
pared with the former one of E. 2 14a, 7p. Improvements were 
of course left unassessed, and the usual modifications of assess¬ 
ment were canned out in the case of lands watered from old wells 
and those benefited by percolation from Government irrigation 
works* Channel-watered lands, of an area of 211 acres, wp^d' 
bear an average rate of Es* 5 8a. an acre. 

The general result of the revimon will be seen from the-f<dl(rtr-* 
’-ing statement?— 
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1 Class. 

> 

By Former 
Stirvey, 

; I 

By Bovision Survey. 1 

Increase 
per cent. 

Occapiod Land. 

Occupied Laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Antes. 

Bs, 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1 

Acres. 

Kb. 

Acres. 

Bs. 


1 

m 

182,508 

80,:J48 

132,475 

].01.041 

24,700 

10,263 

157,175 

1,11,304 

25'8 

2 

28 

22,4157 

11,3®) 

23,238 

1 

18,050 

11,4111 

4,101 

34,707 

ii,m 

14-9 


140 

1 

91,715 

l.'>5,763 

1,11,100 




1,28,464 

24-5 


The increase in the first group fell mainly on the Eon villages; 
this was due to the old maximum rate having been E. 1, while in 
Budiimi proper it was E. 1 2a., as wtsll as to the new classification 
having raised in them the value of the soil, which was particu¬ 
larly rich. The statement shows that the Government unoccupied 
waste is 36,110 acres, assessed at an average of Ga. 4p. the acre. 
Much of this land had been but recently thrown u]», and would 
probably soon be ro-occupied. The average assessment on occu¬ 
pied laud had been Oa, Gp. by the first settlement, and was now 
raised by 2a. 3p. to 11a. Op., which, considering all the circum¬ 
stances, was certainly moderate. 

In sanctioning these i*roposals for the usual period of thirty 
years, Govornmeut directed that they should be brought into full 
effect in the lion villages at onct^, but that in Bad ami proper the 
remission of l^a. in the rupee for 1885-8G and 1886-87 granted 
in Hdngiind and Bfigalkot should also be given. In confirming 
this decision the Secretary of State was of opinion that the pro¬ 
posed remission miglit be continued after the latter year also if 
it should be found that the evil effects of the famine were felt 
longer than was anticipated at the time the new rates were 
sanctioned. The remission was finally discontinued by Govern¬ 
ment orders in 1887, and the full rates ordered to bo levied from 
1887-88, 

Eevision has since been carried out in eight remaining villages 
Qff B&ddmi at an increase in revenue of Es. 672 en Government 
land, or 12*6 per cent., and of Es. 436 in quit-rents on alienated 
land, the new average rate on the former being i2a. 6p. as against 
11a.. 2p. of the first settlement. 

In 1890 the Survey settlements originally introduced in from 
1855-56 to 1857-58 into ninety-seven villages in the Tdlukasof 
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Bjjapur, Bagevadi, and MudebiWl, were brought under revision 
to complete the operation in that Collectorate. In consequence of 
separate holdings being now measured into numbers, and recorded 
by themselves in place of being amalgamated with those of other 
holders, of changes through the action of floods and other causes, 
among which errors in the previous measurement were answerable 
for only seventeen, about one-third of the Survey fields and half 
the area were re-measured. In classification of soils the old work 
was found to be so far satisfactory as to admit of being confinned 
with some modffications to render it conformable with the stan¬ 
dards more recently adopted. Tlie total diffei’ence on area came to 
only 215 out of 489,228 acres, dry-crop and garden showing an 
increase of 1,395 acres, and rice and unassessed lands a decrease of 
1,610 acres. 

These villages lie for the most part in a group along the western 
boundary of the Collectorate, twelve being scattered. Contrary 
to the experience of fhe returns examined at the first settlement, 
the rainfall appears to be fairly certain, and to be derived mostly 
late in tbo season from the north-east, and not from the south¬ 
west monsoon. A large proportion of the ai'ea, or 15*6 per cent., 
is taken up with grass and fallow, and in consequence of the usual 
lateness of the rainfall, about two-thirds of the area produces 
late, and rather over one-third early, crops. Among the former 
cotton only figures for about 5 per cent. 

Since the first settlement this tract of country has benefited 
greatly by being no longer left in isolation for want of proper 
means of communication. Bi'japur itself, famed for its magnificent 
Mussulman remains, has been somewhat restored to its ancient 
splendour by the repair of its old buildings. Boads traverse the 
country in several directions, and the railway has four stations 
within its limits. The weekly bazaar at Bfjapur has assumed 
considerable proportious, there being also three other minor mar¬ 
kets, and the qommerce of the country is again in touch with the 
coast and the markets of the west of the Presidency. This is de¬ 
monstrated in a very marked degree by the fact of there bemg 
now 1,687 carts, whereas at the period of the old settlement there 
w«re only eighteen. 

Population in the same period has increased 51*4 per aad 
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houses 33‘9. Agricultural cattle are more in number by 40’6 per 
cent.; xnilch and young cattle and sheep and goats respectively by 
21’4 and 39‘8 per cent. Ponies and horses number &5‘7 per cent, 
more. Wells and water.lif ts have also increased by 56'5 per cent.; 
of^’these 887 are devoted to irrigation and 360 to drinking pnr- 
posesy but 334 out of the total number of 1,581 are out of order. 
These, no doubt, will be repaired under the new rule, by which 
land under existing wells will henceforward be brought under dry- 
crop rates. 

Prices of agricultural produce have meanwhile’ risen to about 
double of what they were, and the registration statistics relating 
to mortgages and leases prove that land has acquired a high sale¬ 
able' value. In 185 oases where land has been leased the rent 
realised was nearly three times the Government assessment, 
1^8.17,767 being paid in advance. The transactions tabulated 
rindor the head of inorl^gages, with and without possession being 
handed over to the mortgagee, arc so numefous and complicated 
that it would take too long to epitomise them, but it is clear tb.at 
in the majority many times the amount of the Government valu¬ 
ation of the lands have boon advanced on the security of the latter. 
An unpleasant feature of the statements is that the interest 
charged varies from half a rupee to Rs. 3 2a. a month, and that 
they seem to show that possession of land is in rapid course of 
transfer from the agricultui-ai to the moneyed classes. Such a 
transfer would, however, not bo an unmixed evil, for it would 
favour the investment of capital in the improvement of the soil, 
and tend to weed out from tiie agricultural, and lower to the 
labouring, class those among the former who, from indebtedness 
produced by extravagance and unthriftiness, are really more fitted 
to be labourers than farmers. It is to be hoped that the operation 
of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act will be of some avail here 
to retain in their original status those who have fallen to their 
present position through misfortune only. ^ 

These statistics show an increase in material prosperity '^hich is 
very remarkable when it is considered that this part of. the country 
felt very severely the effects of the feiraiue of 1876-77, According 
to returns furnished by the Collector, it resulted in diminishing 
the i^pulntion by about one-fourth, from ^,157 to 60«885j agri- 
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cultural cattle by nearly a half, and other cattle by two^-thirds. 
The recuperative power of the people must be great to have 
brought their numbers in fourteen years up to 84,338, and their 
cattle to those given above. 

The remissions of revenue granted during the Survey lease were 
inconsiderable, except in the famine time, and during the three 
years'preceding the revision there have been only six cases in which 
recourse was had to the sale of occupancy rights for the levy of 
the Government dues. The land sold was of very inferior quality 
assessed at an jwerage of one anna per acre. 

In consequence of the advent of the railway, the criterion of 
superior climate, according to which the old grouping of villages 
for maximum rates was arranged, and villages towards the west 
were more highly rated than those in the east, is now not the chief 
point to be considered in arranging the classes, but distance from 
railway. Judged by this standard, the latter villages should be 
placed higher than the former. Correct theory in the matter has, 
however, had to be placed in abeyance, and where maximum rates 
of B. 1 4a. and E. 1 would have been fair under existing circum¬ 
stances, only 14a. and 12a. have had to be taken, because to exceed 
them would have resulted in raising the total assessment above 
the 33 per cent, fixed by the rules as the limit beyond which it 
must not be increased on a revision of the settlement. 

The third group, of tweuty-niue villages, is that through which 
the railway runs; and the fourth group is within easy reach of it, 
but they have been rated at the maxima mentioned above, while 
the so-called first gi'oup, of one village, and the second, of four, 
have been kept up to E. 1 2a. and E. 1 la. respectively, because 
they are surrounded by villages already settled at those rates. 

The land under rice cultivation has diminished during the 
Survey lease from 792 to 612 acres. It is only grown in four 
villages under two fine tanks, but what there is of it is of superior 
quality. The maximum rate has been increased from Es. 6 to 
Es. 8} so that fhe average per acre will be Es. 5 11a. lOp. in place 
of Es. 3 10a. 5p. under the original settlement. ; 

Garden land, wl^ch had risen from 1,839 to 2,785 aeres^ 3^ 
borne an aretage as^ssment of E.1 14a. lOp.* What was irri- 
gated from old wells having been brought down within mammunt 
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dry-crop rales, the average will now be only 12a. 9p. on snch lands. 
Lands irrigated from water-channels, however, will have an avor^ge 
of Es. 3 13a. lOp., where the means of irrigation are provided by 
the State. * 

The average rale of assessment on all arable lands under the 
revision will be 6a. 5p. per aero, an increase of la. 7p. on that 
under the first settlement. 

The general financial result of the rovi.sioii will be to increase 
tbe revenue from Government lands from Bs. 85,280 to Es. 112,977, 
or 32*4 per cent., and on qnit-r«*nts levied from alienated lands by 
Es. 12,597. There remain still unoccupied 4,332 acres of assessed 
land, but it is of very inferior qualitj, rated at an average Of 
la. 7p. 

Taking the four groups of villages separately, the increases are 
41*5, 15*1, 32*2, and 32’6 per cent.; but the first of these, being a 
single village, comes under the ml • by which increase under 
revision must not exceed 66 per cent., and ivot under the 33 per 
cent, rule applicable to whole groups. 

There can be no tloubt that, under all the circumstances, the 
new assessment is exceedingly light, and those cultivators who 
are not too deeply involved will be able to rehabilitate themselves 
and maintain their position as farmers. 'L'he 45,000 acres of un- 
asscssed and unarablo land will still h^ave room for a considerable 
number of flocks and herds, to di.spose of the products of which 
the railway will afford ample opportuuity. 

Complete returns are not available to admit of a comparison of 
the revenue of this Collecbmat*' up to the date of the last revision 
noted above, but the figures given in Campbell’s “Gazetteer” 
show that in 1838-39, just oeforo the original Survey settlement, 
the area under tillage was 483,675 acres, assessed at Es. 639,602 
(of which Es. 144,068 were remitted), and that by 1877-78, the 
famine year, these had risen respectively to 1,989,208 acres and 
Es. 973,132. The losses by the famine immediately reduced the 
acreage to 1,655,587. By 1882-83, however, the area hod again 
risen to 1,818,097 acres, and there can be no doubt that b/ the 
present time the full area of the year previous to the famine has 
once more been reached and even exceeded. 





SATTARA. 


The Sattaru Colloetorato. lies between 1 50' and 18'’ 10' N. lat., 

and 73° 45' and 75° 0' E. long., and bas an area of 4,792 square 
inilos, with a population averaging 221 to the square mile. It 
includes with the State of Sattara, which lapsed to the British in 
1848, the subdivision of Tusgaon, formerly in Bclgam. On its 
north lie the Collectoraie of Pdna and the Native States of Bhov 
and Phaltan; on the east are Sholapur and the territories of the 
pant Pratinidhi and Jath; on the west it is bounded by the Sah- 
yadri range, which separates it from Than a and Kohiba ; and on 
the south partly by Belgdm and partly by the Native States of 
Sangli and Kolhapur. It has eleven subdivisions, as follows, viz.: 
V&i, J4oli, Sattara, Korogaon, Patan, Karad, Valva, Man, Khatao, 
Kh&n4pur, and Tasgaon. Its vernacular language is Mahratti. 

Before Satt4ra was established as a State under the Sattar4 
B4jas in 1818, it, like other districts under the Malirattas, had 
suffered greatly under Bajirao’s system of farming the revenue. 
This was at once superseded by the rayatvdri system. The old, 
heavy assessment was, however, continued. 

Between 1821 and 1829 the whole of the State lands were sur¬ 
veyed by Capt.»Adam8, but, as no boundary marks were put up, 
this measurement was of little use except to prevent the holders 
of alienated land from encroaching on Giovernment land, although 
the sizable area was divided into fields or numbers, and the size of 
holdings both in Government and alienated laud was fixed. EacK 
field had its name andi area recorded in the accounts in the hadim ,. 
' vox., it. ^8 . , . 
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or ancient higha^f ^hich uras a measure of valuation and not of 
area, and in the Ugha of Adams’s survey, which was nine-tenths of 
an acre. The hamcd, or standard assessment, was entered against 
each number, but, as this was as a rule too high to be realised, 
a certain amount was taken o£E as a permanent remission. This 
was called the foia, or Idvni iota. Notwithstanding this, the 
demand for annual remissions for various causes still continued. 
The hereditary district officers were at first consulted to a certain 
extent in matters of revenue administration, but were not allowed 
to take any part in it. 

In spite of Capt. Grant DufE’s efforts 1o improve the system it 
continued in several respects to bo loose and uncertain. Village 
accounts were kepi, on scra])s of loose paper, showing the receipts 
only, and not the disbursements. It was the practice to send suffi¬ 
cient money to meet the charges every month. Waste lands were 
often entered as cultivated, and lands let at reduced rates recorded 
as fully assessed. No care was taken to 'realise the revenue by 
instalments at seasons convenient to the payers. Claims for re¬ 
missions were made by the district officers (Maralatdars) on an 
inspection of the crops, and were a matter of bargaining with 
head-quarters. The final rcjnissions granted were also settled by 
bargaining with the land-holders. Even then a delay of one or 
two seasons sometimes occurred in the distribution. 

It is quite clear from thest* details that a wide door was opened 
for fraud and ])Cculation. Yearly advances alone kept up culti¬ 
vation, and yearly remissions saved the ryots from ruin. Under 
such a system improvement could ever be hoped for. 

In 1848, when British management was introduced, the ordinary 
indispensable revenue reforms were carried out. The pay of 
village officers was pul on a proper footing, regularly balanced 
accounts were introduced, receipts for payment were given to the 
ryots, instalments of revenue were collected at the seasons most 
convenient for them, and lists of remissions allowed were put up 
in a cou8j>icnous place in each village, so that each man might 
hnow what he had to pay. These reforms were earned out by 
Mr. Erere between t848 and 1851. 

At this time there were eleven subdiyiaipus, Tar- 

g&en, iffardd, V^lva, J^oli, Tfw; KoregAoft, Eih^n^ptur, khatilo, 
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Pandbarpur, and Bfjipuir. Of these the first six, nearest to the 
Sahyddris in the west, were the ni(»t favoured in soil and climate, 
the richest, best tilled, and most populous. In them the largest 
portion of the land, after deduction of that held rent-free for 
service, was held by hereditary occupants (Miriisdars), who kept 
■up cultiyation efficiently. The remaining subdivisions are in the 
east. They were less favoTired as to soil or climate, and had been 
so wasted by war and famine that there were no hereditary occu¬ 
pants left in them. Tillage was consequently inferior, and a large 
area, especially in Bi'japur, was devoted to pasturage for breeding 
cattle. 

Of 2,683,998 acres of arable land, according to Capt. Adams’s 
measurements, there were in 1850-51, inclusive of alienations, 
2,444,459 acres in cultivation, yielding a revenue of Ks. 31,60,790 ; 
but of this rental little more than half cam<! to Oovemmont. The 
arable waste was 23^9,528 acres, with an estimated rental of 
Bs. 78,930. The assessment was in all cases on the land, and not 
on the crop. How it had been fixed could not be ascertained, but 
it was far heavier than in adjacent British territories, the rate per 
liiglm averaging Es. 20on irrigated lands, Es. 14 on unirrigated; 
on rice Es. 17, and on hill laud E. 1 13a. Cesses to the amount of 
Es. 2,540 were also paid in various accounts in certain villages, in 
addition to grazing taxes on cattle and sheep. The former was a 
rupee per head of buffaloes not engaged in cultivation, and Rs. 6 
per hundred head was the average in the latter. These receipts 
came to about Es. 30,000. 

Of the eleven subdivisions, Bfjsipur is now included in the Col- 
lectorate of that name, and Pandharpur has been transferred to 
SholUpur. The remaining nine still belong to Sattara. By the 
introduction of the Survey settlement, which was commenced in 
1853 and concluded in 1862-63, there was a fall of about 4 per 
cent, in the assessment on the cultivated area, viz., from 
Es. 11,95,380 t« 11,51,890. 
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TXmAON. 

The first subdivision into which the Survey settlement was 
introduced was that of Tasf?aon, on the lapse of the estate ^to the 
British Government in consequence of the death of its chief in 
1848 without heirs. The eleven villages near TasgAon and Athni, 
with eight neighbouring villages, were formcid into a MAmlatdar’s 
charge. It had a fairly certain and sufficient rainfall for early ' 
(kharif) crops. The population averaged 243 to the square mile. 
Out of 9,000 people some 400 were weavers and dyers. The chief 
markets were Athni, Tasgaon, Siliigli, and Miraj. With but in¬ 
significant exceptions, no revenue records were forthcoming of the 
time before the British occupation. The management was believed 
to have been on a par with that of other Mahratta chiefs. The 
kamal, or recorded gross rental, was from twice to four times the 
amount realised. Less was often left to the ryot than was suffi- 
cient for food and the next year’s cultivation, and advances were 
made to make up the requisite amount for the latter purposes. 
What was not paid of the kamdl rental was added to the ryots’ 
outstanding balances, which were left to be realised in the next 
favourable season, and held in terrorem over the ryot to prevent 
his throwing up his cultivation. Kather than allow land to remain 
uncultivated, it was given out at any rate offered for it, and the 
difference between this and the nominal rental put down as lehand 
tota, or loss according to agreement. Notwithstanding this system, 
under which improvement was, of course, impossible, the people 
were not badly off in a native point of view. They were not 
allowed to become wealthy, but they were seldom or never reduced 
below the level of a fair subsistence. 

The effect of an attempt to levy the full nominal rental in 1861 
dn some of the villages was to throw much of the land out of cul¬ 
tivation ; and although people contracted their holdings, thtowing 
up the most heavily assessed lands, and resorted to other expe¬ 
dients, it was a long time before matters found tlieir proper l^vel, 
after causing much suffering to the people. 

In the eight Sqni villages, a fall in tillage of about 7^000. out of 
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15,000 acres took place between 1846-46 and 1851-52, and in the 
eleven TasgAon villages one of about 6,000 acres. - Eemissions 
seem to have been granted liberally, but on the whole more was 
levied than in the lifetime of the Tasgaon chief. It resulted that 
by 1850-51 the lands wore deeply mortgaged. Mr. Manson, the 
Assistant Political Agent, estimated that out of Es. 40,370 paid 
on account of the first three instalments of the year, Rs. 19,310 
had been raised from money-lenders. He was at last satisfied that 
the rates of assessment were too high, a fact which, if the country 
had been under *the regular Revenue officers and the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner, woufd certainly have been ascertained several years 
earlier, and prevented much suffering. 

The nineteen villages were distributed by the Survey officers for 
maximum dry-crop rates into four classes. Ten villages close to 
the Krishna river, with a good climate and good markets, formed 
the first group, with a maximum of Rs. 2. Five villages farther 
inland, with a less cerliain rainfall, formed the second, with one of 
R. 1 12a. Two villages, with a smaller rainfall and inferior 
markets, at a maximum of R. 1 8a., formed the thii’d; and the 
remaining two, not so well situated as any of the others, were the 
fourth grouj), with a maximum of 14a. Most of the villages held 
more or less garden land, of which about one-sixth was given to 
sugar-cane. The rest contained a little betel-leaf, turmeric, wheat, 
and vegetables. The old garden rates varied greatly, being as 
high as Rs. 8 3a. 6p. in one village. In most places water was 
found near the surface. The maximum rate in well-watered land 
was fixed at Rs. 4; in channel-watered, Rs. 4 12a.; and in land 
with two sources of irrigation, Es. 6 4a. 

The result of the new rates as a whole was as follows:— 


Claas. 

va- 

Former 

Rent 

(1851-82). 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total, 

loges. 
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Bental. 

Area. 

Rental. 
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1 

2 

8 
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10 

5 

2 

2 

1 • 

Be. 
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16,848 

2,257 

7,390 

Acres. 

84,070 

10,138 

1,785 

0,608 

Bs. 

45,112 

9,468 

1,290 

4,191 

1 

Acres. 

9,426 

8,053 

913 

2,194 

Bs. 

7,409 

4,640 
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1,192 
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1 48,496 
18,191 
2,698 
8,867 

Bs. 
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6,388 
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19 

69,480 

52,6.56 
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13,656 

78,242 

73,6^ 
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The settloment was introduced in 1852-53, reported in 1855-56, 
and sanctioned bj Goremment in 1856-57. 

The following statement shows the result of the Survey sottle- 
ments in these villages between 1855 and 1865:— 



Occupied 


Waste. 


Total. 

Year. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Colla¬ 

tions 

Area. 

Assf ss- 
mout 

Oraamg. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Acres 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Acres 

K**- 

Bs 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1865-66 

62,168 

bb,283 

67,188 

8,810 

3,608 

1,08L 

70.978 

70,796 

1864-66 

70,763 

71,675 

71,473 

1 

986 

740 

1,652 

71,749 

72,213 


It is thus clear that almost all the land worth cultivation had 
been taken up, xUe 986 acies of waste left in 1866 bearing an 
average assessment of only 12a. 


KHATAO. 

In 1858-69 the Survey settloment was introduced into 105 
villages of Khatiio and thirty-seven villages of the Mayni petty 
division of Khanapur. With the exception of about thirty vil¬ 
lages in the north, Shatao was a table-land divided from Pan- 
dharpur on the ^east by a well-marked line of hUls. On the east, 
towards Pandharpur, the rainfall was uncertain and scanty, whilst 
it increased in going westwards until it became sufficient and 
certain. Except in the east and south-east it was well placed for 
markets. The north-western villages resorted to Phaltan, and the 
western to Sattdra, the two chief local trade centres, and there 
were smaller markets that were also useful. The people lived 
almost entirely by agriculture, those in the west being better off 
than those in the east on account of the soil being richer, and 
having better markete, and the larger proportion of irrigation. 
In the east they had been tempted to take up mote land 
than they could till properly, attracted by the low rates of asses* 
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ment preTalent. The reTenue system had been the same as in 
Pandharpur, described under ShoUpur. 

In the twelre years from 1S47 to 1858 the area of cultivation 
had been 165,763 acres on an average, the collections, remissions and 
redactions for the same period having been Bs. 91,607, Bs. 19,907 
and Bs. 58,066. For the [five years 1853-58 the -average acreage 
was 166,771, collections Bs. 88,257, remissions Bs. 23,153, and 
reductions Bs. 58,894. The average collections per acre thus did 
not amount to half a rupee. The new Survey measurements showed 
276,760 acres oli Government land in occupation and 23,376 of 
arable waste, dr upwards of 100,000 acres of o<’cupied land in 
■excess of what was shown in iho accounts. As the old survey 
showed only 8,098 acres of arable waste, nearly 100,011 acres of 
land which had been since cultivated must have been wrongly 
entered as unarable. 

The 105 villages were divided into sjx groups with the lowest 
maximum rate of a rhpee in the eastern, rising to R. 1 14a. in the 
western villages, as climate and markets improved. There were 
about 8,500 acres of garden land, mostly given to wheat and 
vegetables. The average of the old rales was high, and they 
varied considerably. The new rates were from Bs. 3^ in the first 
to Bs. 2 in the sixth class, the average increasing from east to 
west. 

The estimated general result was as follows :— 
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TliiH shows an immediate increase of about 131 per cent, ia 
the revenue, to rise eventuallj to 17f when the waste was. 
absorbed. The rates corresponded with those of other similarly 
situated villages of other subdivisions already settled. There waa 
a reduction in the first two groups, but an increase in all the 
rest. The latter had much poor soil that was not brought to 
account by the old survey, and was held at oven less than grazing 
rates. The same state of things had been found in Pandharpur, 
and the Nateputa petty division of Khatao, where the increase 
in the assessment had not caused any dissatisfaction. The pro¬ 
posals were sanctioned in February 1859. 


KHANAPUB {Mairti Portion'). 

The Mayni petty division of .Khanapur wab settled in the same 
year. Its thirty-seven villages lay close to, and corresponded 
with, the villages in the south-western half of Bhatdo in climate 
and character. The large marlcets of Sattara and Karad were 
easily accessible by made roads. In the eleven years ending in 
1857-68 tillage fell from 59,183 acres to 37,210, and collections 
from Ks. 42,700 to Ks. 37,210, whilst remissions increased from 
Es. 1,180 to Rs. 4,590. The rates proposed were regulated by 
those of the corresponding ELatao villages. The fifteen eastern 
villages corresponded with the third class of Khatao and had a 
maximum of Rs. 1 6a.; the nineteen central villages were similar 
to the second class of Khatao, and had the same maximum of 
R. 1 10a., while the two western villages corresponded with those 
of the first class in Khatao and had also its maximum of R. 1 14a. 

There were over 3,800 acres of garden land which under the 
old system had sometimes been oppressively assessed. The pew 
rjktes were fixed at from Rs. 3^- in first class villages to Rs. 2| in 
third class. As these rates led to a lowering of the assessment in 
gardeu lands, it was hoped the people would thereby be reconciled 
to the increase in dry^crop rates. 

The general result of the. settlement will be seeu from the fol¬ 
lowing statement;-*- 
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Class. 

i 

T 

Old Assess¬ 
ment on 
Cultivation 
of 1837-58. 

Survey. 

1 

1 Maximum 

1 Dry-Crop 
Rates. 

New Rates 
on the Same 
Area. 

Waste. 
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T{3. 

Rs. 

1 

Us. 

’ i 

Ra. 

Ra. a. 

I 

2 

3,634 

2,563 

165 

2,728 

1 14 

2 

19 

21,384 

27,785 

[ 

1,567 

29,342 

1 10 

3 

15 

.12,190 

i 13,109 

' 1 

986 

1 

14,095 

1 6 


36 

*37,208 

43,457 

1 

2,708 

1 

46;165 

— 


The immediate increase in revenue was thus 16‘7 per cent., and 
if the waste was t:ikon up it would rise to 24 i)er cent. Here, 
as elsewhere, all direct levies of fees from the ryots by district 
and village officers w«;re put a stop to. 


KOREGAm 

Twenty-five villages of the Koregaon subdivision were settled 
in 1869-60. It lay to the west of the hills that separate the 
valley of the Krishna from that of the Yerla and its feedera ; the 
hills separated it from Khatao. The climate was very good, the 
rainfall being more plentiful and certain than in the country to 
the east of the hills. The better hinds of soil generally produced 
two crops a year; 3,773 acres were in garden, chiefly watered by 
channels from the small streams that abounded. It was also 
well ofE for markets, the western villages being from four to ten 
miles from Satt^ra; in the south was the largo market town of 
Bahimatpur, and in the north Deur, in addition to other smaller 
markets. Excellent made roads kept communication open all the 
year round, ll^anufactures were of no importance. 

The old rates of assessment were high and extremely unequal. 
Permanent reductions of assessment (Idvni iota) had been more 
sparingly granted in the villages near Sattiira than in the eastent 
villages. The average dry-crop rates in entire villages were some¬ 
times as high , as Es.2, and those on garden lands Bs.0t The 
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people were accordingly deeply in debt. A good deal of money 
came in from wages earned on the constriiction of the G. I. P. 
Bailway and from the hiring out of carts for the Puna and 
Satt&r4 traffic, otherwise an increase in cultiration could not have 
taken place. 

In the twelve years ending in 1858-69 cultivation had fallen 
from 63,489 acres in 1847-48 to 60,428 in 1855-56, and again 
risen to 62,991 in 1858-69; colle<‘tioua similarly had fallen from 
Bs. 1,46,250 to Es. 1,26,170, and again risen to Es. 1,49,530. 
Permanent reductions of assessment were Es. 25*,295 in 1847-48 
and Bs. 23,641 in 1858-59, while remissions had'oeen as high as 
Es. 24,591 in 1851-52, and from 1854-55 to 1858-59 varied from 
Bs. 3,493 to Es. 8,936. The seventy-three villages wore arranged 
for maximum dry-croj) rates into tliree groups with maximum 
dry-crop rates from Es. 3 to Es. 2|; in the first class were nine¬ 
teen villages in the west, the best off in the matter of climate and 
markets; in the third were the twcnty-fi\i*o villtiges in the east 
and north-east which were the worst off in these respects; and the 
intermediate twenty-nine villages were placed in the second class. 
The rates in the first two classes were higher chan any hitherto 
introduced Into any part of the Deccan. Yor garden lands the 
maximum rates proposed were Es. 6], Es. 6, and Es. 5^ for the 
three classes, but it was estimated that the average rate would 
not be more than Es. 4. Notwithstanding the unusually high 
dry-crop rates, the general result was only a fall from Es. 1,49,530 
to Bs. 1,36,950, or 8 per cent, on the tillage of 1858-59. 



Vil- 
j lagea* 

On Gultiva- 


SuTToy. 


Maxi¬ 

mum 

Dfy-Orop 

Rates. 

Class. 

tion of 

;i858.o9(01(l) 

On tho 
Same (New). 

Waste. 

Total. 

. 1 

19 

Ra. 

61,946 

Ks. 

51,606 

Rs. 

1.281 

i Rs. 

52.887 

Sii8a A* 

3 0 

2 

3’ 1 

29 

53,054 

48,334 

1,585 

1,622 

49,919 

2 12 

26 

34,535 


38,631 

2 8 


jlllllllQ^IIIIII^ 

1,49.535 

1,36,949 

4,488 

IMM7 

a 


Ihe rates were approved by Government in January I860. 
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KHANAiPUB (Main Division). 

In the same year a Survey settlement was introduced into the 
M&mlatddr’s division of Khanupur, in the east of the district. It 
contained fifty-six villages, which lay immediately to the south of 
the Mayni villages settled in the previous year. On the south it 
■was bounded by Athni in Belg.4m, and Tasgaon. On the west lay 
the Kardd subdivision. The rainfall dimiaished from west to 
east, and the cultivation and crops were similar to those of Koro- 
gdon. There were several small markets within its limits, but its 
principal market was Kariid, about ten miles to the west. The 
road to the coast by the Kumbharli Pass ran through the south 
of Kbunapur from east to west, and the Belgam-Sattiiri road 
passed through the west from south to north, so that, as regards 
roads and markets, the western villages had an advantage over 
the rest. The peoplo were fairly well off, and not so hampered 
by debt as those in Koregdon. Manufactures were inconsiderable. 

During the period of twelve years ending in 1868-69, the area 
of tillage had not varied much. The average acreage had been 
€6,603 acres, and the average collections Bs. 67,990. Permanent 
reductions had been from a little over Es. 14,000 to Bs. 15,000, 
whilst in 1857-58 and 1858-59 ordinary remissions practically 
disappeared. Whilst under the Sattara Bajas the permanent re¬ 
ductions had neither been unnecessarily lavish, as in the east, nor 
too restricted, as in the west. 

The average rates of assessment in all but the latter part of the 
country had been low; at the same time the assessment was very 
uneven. The Survey proposed four groups for maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment, consisting of seventeen, nineteen, thirteen, 
opd seven villages, the rates being Bs. 2, B. 1 12a., B. 1 9a., and 
B. 1 6a. respectively. The first was in the west, ■with the best 
diuiate and markets, and the other three joined it successively 
towa^ the east. Bs. 5 and Bs. 4| were the highest garden rates 
proposed.in the first and second classes, and Bs. 4 and Bs.B 124» 
for the third and fourth. <As mefbh of the garden land was^ ho^* 
^er, poor^ the arerage^ it was estimated, would not come to more 

18 a..' ’ -I.' s-' ■ 
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The general effect of the new settlement was to increase the 
revenue but slightly, from Es. 67,390 to Es. 67,430, and to leave 
a possible increase, if the waste lands were taken up, from 
Es. 67,432 to Es. 73,420, or nearly 9 per cent. 

The following statement shows the details for the different 
groups:— 


Glass. 

1 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

Old 

Asseasmont 
on 'rilhigo 
of 1858-59. 

Survc}*. 

1 

1 
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Dry-Crop 

Rates. 

New AfisoPs- 
ment on tbe 
Same Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 


1 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rn. 

i 

Rs. 

1 

Bs. a. 

1 

17 

19,408 

10,387 

1,737 

18,124 1 

2 0 

2 

19 

23,343 

25,238 

2,106 

27,404 

1 12 

3 

13 

19,545 

20,102 

1,352 

21,514 

1 9 

4 

7 1 

1 

5,038 

5,045 

1 

733 

6,378 j 

1 6 


bU 

07,394 

1 67,432 

1 

5,988 

73,420 i — 

i 


It will be seen that there was a sensible lowering of rental in 
the first group, where it was apparently required. The proposals 
were sanctioned by Government in January 1860. 


VAI. 

Tdi, in the extreme north-west of the district, was the next sub¬ 
division to receive a Survey settlement. In the Mamlatdar’s and 
MahAlkari’s charges together there were 103 villages. It lay west 
of Koregaon, was bounded on the south and south-east by Sattard 
and Jaoli, and on the W'est by the villages on the Mah&bleshvar 
hills under the charge of the Superintendent of the hill station. 
The Mahalkari’s villages were in the valley of the Nlra river in the 
north. In the eastern villages of this charge the rainfall was 
somewhat light and uncertain, but very favourable an the western. 
Those of the M^mlatdar’s charge, from east to south, were as 
good for diyr crop as could be found. Nearer and under the Ma- 
hdbleshwar hills the rain became too heavy for dry-crop, and the 
cultivation on the sides and tops of the hills was by no m,e^s 
continuous, fallow for from three to eight years being allowed 
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after two or three years’ cropping with, hill grains. Eice was also 
raised near the hills, and there was a good deal of garden land, 
partly irrigated from wells, but mostly from channels led from 
perennial streams. 

• Vtti was well off for markets. Tliere was a daily market in the 
town^ itself, and beyond the boundaries were Bhor, Sattdra, Phal- 
tan, and Malcolmpeth (Mahableshvar). Eoads were open to Fdna 
and Mah&bleshvar, and the people on the whole were fairly well 
off. The hill people found a good outlet for jungle produce at 
the hill station.* 

The subdivision had Iwen surveyed by Capt. Adams in 1820 to 
1824, and his measurements had formed the basis of the accounts, 
but the ancient rates of assessment had been continued. Per¬ 
manent reductions (lavni told) had been made more freely in tho 
east than in the west near Sattara under the Eajas’ management, 
the principle of which was to squeeze the last rupee out of good 
soils, and let the poof go for what they would fetch. A common 
result was that good soils went out of cultivation, and the people 
were obliged to cultivate the poorer soils. The dry-crop rates 
were Es. 4 and Es. 5, and in garden lauds they rose as high as 
Es. 12 or Es. 14, but the ordinary average garden rate was from 
Es. 2 to Es. 5. The cultivated area had in the thirteen years 
ending in 1859-60 averaged 83,730 acres; collections had in¬ 
creased from Es. 78,140 in 1853-54 to Es. 1,05.310 in 1858-59. 
Eemissions, in addition to the permanent reductions, bad averaged 
Es. 10,450. In the last few years they had been less, on account 
of the rise in prices. 

An increase in cultivation set in in 1855-56, when measure¬ 
ment began, and continued steadily, so that collections also were 
larger by about 12 jjer cent. The old assessment was very uneven, 
considerable areas having been taxed at needlessly low rates, so 
that readjustment was required more than lowering. 

The twentx-nine villages in the Mahalkari’s charge were 
classed in four groups. Xu the first were seven villages in the 
west, with the best rainfall, and in the fourth, eight of the dryr 
villages bordering on tbe Pdna and Satt&ra road. The other two 
groups, of nine and fiye villages, lay intermediately between the 
first and fourth. .. 
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The seyenty-four Tillages under the direct charge of the Mdm- 
latd&r were arranged in six classes, 'with maximum dry-crop rates 
from Bs. 3 to Bs. 1. The first took in twenty villages in the east, 
which had an ample hut not excessive rainfall; and the second, 
third, and fourth proceeded in regular order westwards, the rain¬ 
fall becoming too heavy for dry-crop, and the villages cut off .from 
markets. Those had ten, four, and eight villages respectively, 
'with maximum rates of Bs. 2 10a., Bs. 2 6a., and Bs. 2 2a. The 
fifth and sixth class villages were hill villages, which had some 
permanent cultivation, some iisali, or land cropped' for three years 
and then left fallow from one to four years; aud the rest kumri 
or dali, on the hill sides, where the crops were grown in ash- 
manuro. The two latter had rates of 6a. and 3a. The lands per¬ 
manently cropped stood at E. 1 and K. 1 2a. The new garden 
rates ranged from Bs. 2 12a. in the fourth group under the Ma- 
haikari to Bs. in the first under the Mamlaidur. 

The average rice rates wore Bs. 3 3a. 9p.‘iii the villages under 
the Mahdlkari, and as follows in the MsimlatJar’s six groups:— 

Ud. n. p. R.. u p Its. a. p 

1st class . 2 12 .'■> ,'5rd class . .'I 1.5 10 .ith cl.xss . 4 2 10 

2nd class . o 7 4tlj cl,is . 4 11 (> Cth class .463 

The following btatonient fIiows the geneial result of the revision : 
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Rs. 
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1 

7 

9,511 
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MaluU- 

1 

1 

2 

9 

8,932 

8,261 

92 
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kari 


3 

5 

' 6,(522 

6,544 

54 

6,698 



4 

8 

, 8,048 

10,321 
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1 

20 

46,599 

39,845 

836 

40,681 



2 

10 

11,071 

10,045 

m 

10,222 

Hamlat- 


3 

4 1 

2,066 

1,549 

21 

1,570 

ddr ‘j 

1 

4 

8 

2,394 

2,466 

79 

2,545 

J 


5 

23 

6,708 

6,438 

70 

6,508 

1 

s.. 

6 

9 

2,415 

2,732 

49 

2,781 



103 

1,04,366 1 

95,278 


96,984 
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The rental was thus lowered by about 9 per cent., with a 
margin of only Bs. 1,706 to be made up by now cultivation. 


SATT^mA'. 

In 1861-62 the Sattjira subdivision of 101 villages was settled, 
SaLt^ira was bounded on the west by the range of hills that runs 
parallel to the Imain crest of the Sahyadris, separated from it by 
the Koina valldy; on the north by Koregaon, on the east by the 
Krishna river, and on the south by Targaon, It consisted of two 
valleys, that of th<} Ycnna on the north, and that of the Urmodi 
or Parli river on the south of the Sattara fort range. Both these 
rivers fell into the Krishna, and Ihcir valleys merged into that of 
the latter, which formed the eastern boundary of the subdivision. 
Throughout the eastA-n half of the subdivision the rainfall was so 
certain and ample that in most seasons all good dry-crop soils 
yielded two crops. Towards the west the rainfall became heavier, 
till,-in the hill villages at the head of the Parli valley, only hill 
grains and rice could bo grown. A considerable ai-ea of garden 
land was watered from wells and channels (path) in the centre 
and east, and from channels in the west almost exclusively. 

The only villages not well off for communications were those at 
the head of the Parli valley, but these even wore not more than 
twelve miles in a direct line from Sattilrsi. The subdivision was 
exceedingly well off for markets, Sattsiru itself requiring every 
kind of field produce, and the numerous lines of traffic demanding 
large supplies of grain and fodder for cattle. On the whole the 
people were well to do, the ryots being able to oke out a living 
even where the rates were heaviest, by hiring out carts and working 
in Bombay. 

In the fourteen years ending in 1860-61 the area in occupation 
averaged 43,643 acres, the collections Bs. 85,770, and the remissions 
Bs. 6,720. All this time the Idmi iota varied from Es. 11,640 to 
Bs. 12,852. As in Kqreg4on.and V^i, the assessment was extremely 
uneven, and in the cask very high, being in some cases aS.lrigh .as 
Bs/lO or Es. 12. They cOuld' probably never have been real|wd. 
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as there was a large proportion of poor soil; but there was a large 
area of land held rent-free, or paying only quit-rents, to make up 
for the loss, on consideration of which the Bajas had levied heavy 
rates on the Government lands. 

Survey rates corresponding to those' fixed in the previous year 
in the Mdmlatdar’s division of Vai were proposed, the villages 
being divided into seven groups, with maximum rates ranging 
from Rs. 3 down to R, 1 in the hill villages. Forty-four villages 
to the east, and as far as a little to the west of a line running 
north and south through Sattara, were placed iii the first class. 

4 

These included all the highly assessed villages. Thence towards 
the west the group rates fell as the rainfall became excessive and 
the villages less accessible. There was a sudden drop in the two 
lowest groups, which wore made uj) of hill villages only. 

The following two statements show the maximum rates, &c. in 
the various groups and the general effect on the rental.— 
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.10* 
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1,762 
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Government merged both the sixth and seventh groups into 
one, with a maximum rate of K. 1, but with this exception sanc¬ 
tioned the proposals. 


JAOLI. 

In 1861-62 the revision of Jaoli was undertaken. It consisted 
of three main valleys, the Kudal valley, the Medha valley, up 
which the Satt^ra and Mahdbleshvar road ran, and the upper 
Koina valley, with a por^tion of the table-land on each side of the 
Koina,the last running north and south, paralU‘1 to the Sahyadris, 
and the other two from east to west. Every variety of climate 
occurred within its limits. In the east of the Kudil valley, near 
the Y&i and Sattard road, the rains were light enough to admit 
of first-class dry-crop cultivation, while at Mahableshvar the fall 
was from 160 to 370 inches, so that nothing but hill-grains could 
be grown. In the oafctern Medha and Kudal valley villages, in 
the better kinds of soil, two crops could be grown in the season. 
In the hill villages most of the land was cropped for tAvo or three 
years and then left fallow for from three to six. Rice was the 
staple crop in all these villages, and some villages produced con¬ 
siderable quantitie s of sug ane. 

The Jdoli hill villages were well off for markets. Sattdra was 
within easy reach of the eastern Medha villages, and produce 
from all the hill villages was absorbed by Mahableshvar; the 
latter were all within twelve or fourteen miles of it but the 
extreme southern villages on the Koina. These wore within a 
reasonable distance by bullock track of the port of Chipldn, 
whence all sorts of produce went by sea to Bombay. A consider¬ 
able bulluck traffic between the plains above the hills and the port 
of Mahdd also moved by the Medha and Kuddl valleys across the 
Mahdbleshvar range, and created a great demand for fodder. 

The revenue pianagegment in the greater portion of these valleys 
was very rude. The lands of a village were generally divided among 
a number of persons originally of one family and bearing the same 
name. The villagers knew the portions held by each, but there was 
no precise record of the situation of the lands of A>oh shown in the 
accounts. Each person was debited with his share of the village 
revenue. Those whose names wore entered in the accounts tilled 
TOT . TT, 19 
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part of their land themselves and sublet the rest to others on 
their ^own terms. In the Medha and KuddI vallejs land of 
similar quality in adjacent villages was let at very different rate!, 
and the assessment consequently was very uneven. In the hill 
villages the assessments were generally moderate,, but though 
prices had of late doubled, the revenue had not increased ^rnore 
than 10 per cent. The condition of the people had, however, im¬ 
proved, as the rise had enabled them to do without remissions, 
and to bring all but 923 acres of the arable waste into cultivation. 

In the fourteen years ending in 186(hr61 collections had finst 
fallen from Ks. 38,500 in 1847-48 to Es. 21,940 in 1853-54, and 
again risen to Bs. 41,580; remissions had also risen from Bs. 2,330 
in 1847-48 to Bs. 16,950 in 1853-54, and again fallen to Bs.40 in 
1860-61. The 141 villages were arranged in seven classes with 
dry-crop rates from Bs. 3 to B. 1 la. They were almost the 
same as those proposed for Sattara. A rate of Bs. 3 was lixed 
for the villages farthest east in the Kudal valley on the SattdrA- 
Vdi road, and became smaller towards the western hills. In the 
sixth and seventh class hill villages the dry-crop and hill rates 
were rather higher than those of the Sattar/i hill villages, as they 
profited by the nearness of Mahableshvar and Ohipldn. Garden 
land was almost confined to the Medha and Kudal valleys; in the 
hill villages and Koina valley there was but little. The same 
rates as for Sattara were proposed for them. 

The grouping and rates were as follows :— 
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Vil¬ 
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1 
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69 
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2 
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3,305 

3,123 
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3,160 

3 

14 
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5,902 
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4 

7 
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2,956 

5 

2,961 

. 5 

14 

• 4,580 

5,162 

48 

5,210 

6 

73» 

• 15,610 

13,792 

40 . 

13,832 

7 

19* 

3,137 

3,0«6 

1 

50 

3,086 


141 

41,579 

40,020 

253 

1 '«),273 


* Hill Milages. 


On the cultivation of ISOO-Gl this showed a fall from Rs. 41,579 
to Rs. 40,020, or 3’7 f>cr <*ent. These proposals were sanctioned 
bj Government with the same exception as in Sattura, viz, that 
the two lowest classes, the hill villages, wer(* placed under a single 
maximum rate of B. 1. 


T.YRG.^ON. 

The Targuon subdivision, comprising in the charges of the 
Iddmlatdar and Mahalkari fifty<£lvo villages, came undt r revision 
in 1861-62. In position it corresponded with that of Sattani, 
except that it stretched a little farther east and west. On the 
west it touched the main Sahyadri range, including the lower 
Koina valley, and in the east it reached the hills th.it separated 
Khatdo and Khanapur from Koregaon, Sattura, and Karad in 
Iho Krishna valley. The bulk of the Mamlatdar’s villages were in 
the Krishna valley, where the rainfall was generally sufficient and 
certain for good dry-crop cultivation, two crops often being raised 
in the same season. Farther to th(‘ west the rains became heavier, 
till on the western border only hill cultivation became possible. 

The valleys of the Krishna and Koina were well provided with 
roads leading to the markets of Kardd and SattdrA, as well as to 
, the seaport of Ohipllin. The produce of the hill villages was 
easily disposed of in the Konkan. 

19 * 
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For some years before the Survey (1857-62) the men of this 
part of the country had been in the habit of leaving their homes 
and going to labour at Bombay, Khandala, or even beyond sea to 
China. Thus the people on the whole were fairly well-to-do. 
The land was carefully tilled, and the burden of the debt had 
been lightened by the recent rise in prices. In the fourteen ^ears 
ending in 1860-61 the cultivated area averaged 51,995 acres, 
collections Bs. 86,600, and remissions Bs. 8,900. 

The fifty-five villages were arranged in six classes for maxi¬ 
mum dry-crop rates, which nearly corresponded with those in 
Sattdra. The first group, of twenty-four villages, included all 
in the centre of the Krishna valley, the best o£E for climate and 
communications. The second, of seven villages, included some 
under a ridge parallel to the Sahyadris, not so favourably situated 
with regard to communications, and those immediately to the 
west of the first class. The third, fourth, and fifth contained 
only one, two, and five villages respectively, which lay farther 
and farther to the west, the reason of their being so few in 
number being that in those quarters most of the villages were 
alienated. The sixth class consisted of three hill villages in the 
Mdmlatdar’s and thirteen in the Mahalkari’s charge; they were 
in out-of-the-way positions, and in an inferior position to both 
the Sattdrd and Jaoli villages. The best garden lands of Targdon 
were superior to those of Saotard, and the rates were somewhat 
higher. There were only 153 acres of rice land in the first four 
classes, assessed a little lower than in Sattard. 

The following statement shows the several rates :— 


Glass. 


Maximum 

Average 

Bico Land. 

■ 

Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

1 Maximum. 

Average. 

1 

1 

24 

Bs. 

3 

a. 

0 

Bs. a. 

5 12 

Bs. a. 

9 0 

Bs. a. p. 

3 7 2 

2 

7 

2 10 

5 

0 

8 0 

4 5 4 

3 

1 

2 

6 

4 

8 

7 8 

8 6 10 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

7 0 

2 0 11 

5 

5 

1 14 

4 

0 

>70 

4 13 *7 

6 

16 

1 

0 

2 

8 

5 0 

2 12 8 
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The new assessments showed a fall of 7 per cent., from Bs, 93,340 
to Bs. 86,530, shown in detail of classes below;— 


• 

Class. 

• 1 

Vil- 

On Oultivaiiou 

On the Same 

Rice. 

lages. 

of 1860-61 (Old). 

Area (New). 

Waste: 

TotaL 

1 

24 

Ra. 

71,730 

Rs. 

64,609 

Rs. 

2,318 

Rs. 

66,927 

2 

7 

14,328 

14,090 

522 

14,612 

3 

1 

* 1,401 

1,435 

— 

1,435 

4 

2 

• 982 

814 

4- 

818 

5 

5 

1,661 

1,675 

2 

1,677 

e 

16 

3,236 

3,911 

44 

3,955 


55 

93,338 

86,534 

2,890 

89,424 


There was, it will,be seen, a considerable reduction in the 
first class, where the existing rates had in some cases been exces- 
sivelj high. In the other classes down to the fifth the old assess' 
ments had been much more moderate. In the hill villages the 
dry-crop rates rose, and those in rice lands were reduced. 


KABAD. 

In 1862-63 the Survey settlement was carried into effect in 
eighty-eight villages of Kdr&d, and in the remaining fifty-three 
villages of TArgdon in the Helvak petty division. Kardd lay to 
the south of Tdrgaon, and was very similar to it and Sattard. 
On its east lay Khdndpur, separated by a range of hills. It con- 
■sisted of three valleys, viss.: part of the Krishna valley, the main 
direction of which was north and south, the lower part of the 
Koina, running east and west, and the valley of Kola, running 
west between high spurs up to the inner range of the Sahyddris. 

All these yalleys contained the finest black soil, and the rains 
were as certain and ample as in Tdrgdon and Sattdnd. In the 
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Tillages at the head of the Kola valley and on the table-laud, on 
the top of the hills which bounded it, the rainfall became too 
heavy, and the ordinary dry-crops were replaced by hill grains. 
The dry-crop tillage of the centre of the subdivision was excellent, 
and there were 4,(>84 acres of garden lauds, producing sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and other valuable products. There were 1,911. acres 
of rice, chiefly in the western villages, much of which yielded 
second crops. 

Except in the Kola valley, the subdivision was well off for 
markets and roads. The road from BelgAm and KolhApur to 
Sattara passed along the right bank of the Krishna, and that by 
the Kumbbarli pass to Chipliin up the left bank of the Koina, 
producing a large demand fur fodder. Karsid itself was a place 
of considerable trade, and there were other minor local markets. 
Chiefly from the opening of the Kumbhiirli pass and the recent 
high prices, the people wore well-to-do, tliough not free of debt, 
except m the upper Kola valley, where the rain was excessive 
and they weie far from markets. In the Koina and Krishna 
valleys cultii ation was caroful and good. In the fifteen years pre¬ 
ceding the Survey iu Karsidj culti^ation had averaged 74,359 
acres, collections Rs. 1,69,030, and remissions, in addition to the 
permanent reductions from the old nomiual gross rental (JeamaT), 
Es. 9,830. Largo expenditure on. public works bad also for some 
years provided ample omidoymcnt for tho labjouring classes, and 
thrown money into the country. Assessments were still, however, 
uneven, and in some cases high. Where there was much alien¬ 
ated land these high rates were an indirect method of deriving 
revenue from thorn; for no one was allowed to hold highly 
assessed Government land without holding alienated land with it. 

Tho eighty-eight Karad -villages were thrown into six classes. 
The first contained forty-one in the valley of the Krishna and the 
lower Koina and Kola valleys near their meeting with the Exishna, 
These had a certain supply of rain, and were well placed for roada 
and markets. The second, third, and fourth groups iueluded 
the less accessible Koifla and Kola valley villages farther to the 
west. The second class also included villages to tiie east, under 
and among the spuxs of the hills to the east of the Krishna vidley. 
The fifth class included the villages at tho head of the Kola ^dlejr 
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ajid the sixth the hill villages on the slopes and tops of the hills 
enclosing the valley. 

The TnaxiimiTifi dry»crop and garden and rice rates were as 
follows 


Class. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• K 

o 

6 


Dry-crop. Garden .and Rico. 


R?. 4. 

Rs. 

3 0 

9 

2 10 

8 

2 6 

n 

2 2 

7 

1 M 

7 

1 0 

5 


The general result was a reduction of 11 j)er cent, on the col¬ 
lections of the year previous to the settlement. 


Clas9. 

Vil¬ 

lages. 

01(1 Assosamfiil 
ou (’uhlYdIion 
of 1801-02 


Srtii VO}'. 


Now Assessmont 
ou tlio Samo 
Aica. 

^Va^te. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs 


Rb. 

1 

41 

i 1,24,324 

1.08,326 

5,570 

1,13,902 

2 

12 

25,926 ' 

1 26,856 

1 1,695 

28,551 

3 

11 

18,422 

14,778 

514 

15,292 

4 

8 

6,886 

5,062 

351 

5,413 

5 

8 

8,037 

7,697 

275 

7,972 

6 

8 

2,167 

2,578 

253 

2,831 


88 

1,85.762 

1,65,297 

8,664 

1,73,961 


The first class villages, in which there was a considerable reduc¬ 
tion, were those in which the system of taxing Government lands 
heavily, in order to derive revenue from alienated lands held 
conjointly with them, hud prevailed. In the third, fourth, and 
fifth dassos it was necessary to mark the difference in the value 
of land iu them and that of the second class by the latter having 
been provided with improved communications. 
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TARaAON (HELVAK). 

In 1862-63 the fifty-three villages of the Helvak petty division 
were revised to complete the entire subdivision of Targaon, They 
were mostly near the Sahy&dris, in the Koina valley or on the hills 
that surrounded it, and joined the Karad portion of the valley. 
The Karad-Ohiplfin road, running along the left bank oi^ the 
Koina, gave the villjiges a decided advantage in disposing of fodder 
and grain for cattle. It had 1,171 acres of Government rice land, 
and 190 of garden. Most' of the cultivation was that of hill 
grains, which required fallows. The condition of the people, as in 
Karad, was well-to-do in the lower Koina, and poor in the hill 
tracts. In the fifteen years ending in 1861-62 the Helvak area of 
tillage had averaged 31,951 acres, collections Rs. 10,490, and per¬ 
manent reductions between Rs. 3,400 and Rs. 4,369. Remissions 
since 1S55-S6 had been nothing or merely nominal. The remark¬ 
able fall in area and collections from 32,364 acres and Rs. 11,000 
in 1847-48 to 31,674 acres and Rs. 10,780,*notwithstanding the 
rise in prices, was explained by the fact that most of the villages 
paid an assessment in the lump, so that all the arable land was 
shown as occupied, which it really was not. The Targaon rates 
appeared suitable to these villages, which were thrown into four 
groups, with maximum rates varying from Rs. 2 2a. to R. 1, and 
garden rates of Rs. 7 and Rs. 5. 

The general effect of the now proposals will be seen from the 
annexed statement:— V. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

1 

i 

Old Asspssment 
on Cultivation 
of 

Survey. 

New Assessment 
on the Bamo 
Area. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Rb. I 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

o 

«• 

1,511 1 

1,925 

19 

1,944 

2 

7 

3,932 

5,430 

19 * 

5,440 

3 

12 

662 

882 

4 

886 

4 

j 

32 

4,672 

5,644 

X35. 

5,779 

• 

j 

53 

10,777 

13,881 

177 

14,049 
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The rise from Bs. 10,777 to Es. 13,881, or 28 per cent., was pro¬ 
posed on the ground of the opening of the Kumbhdrli pass, and 
the late great rise in prices. It was, it will be seen, general in all 
four groups. Both Karad and Helvak were sanctioned in March 
1863. . 


, . VALVA'. 

The last of *the Sattara subdivisions, Valva, was settled in 
1862-63. It lay in the south-west corner of the district between 
the Varna and Krishna rivers, and was dealt with according to its 
old boundaries, notwithstanding some recent redistribution of 
some of its villages. It lay to the south of Karad, and was other¬ 
wise bounded on the north-east and east by the Krishna, and the 
south and south-wesif by the Varna. The east, near where the 
Krishna and Varna met, was a rich plain of black soil. Towards 
the west it became more hilly, broken by small spurs from the 
Sahy&dris, with tracts of mdl or stony land. In the west itself it 
was exceedingly hilly. The rainfall varied, being too heavy on 
the Sahyddris and for some miles down the Varna for any but 
hill grains, and proceeding eastward became, to the east of the 
centre of the subdivision, well suited for dry crops. The centre 
and west had also much rice and garden land, the latter watered 
both from wells and channels, and producing considerable crops 
of sugar-cane. The Sattdrd-Kolhdpur road crossed the tract from 
north to south, and a cleared branch of this passed southwards to 
Battis-Shirdla. These were the only made roads. Traffic was, 
however, practicable for nine months to seaports in Eatndgirf, or 
eastward to Sdngli and Mfraj. The people were on the whole 
prosperous, and the ruling assessment light compared with that 
of Kardd or Tdsgdon. 

In the fifteen years ending in 1861-62 the area of cultivation 
had risen about 3,000 acres, and collections from Es. 2,10,768 in 
1847-48 to Es. 2,34,605 in 1861-62. The returns of area were 
unreliablei as the Survey records proved that one-fourth had not 
been brought to account. Of the whole Survey area of 157,120 
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acres, 10,777 were good garden and rice lands. The'existing 
arerage acre rate of E. 1 7a. lip. could not have been on the whole 
heavy, therefore, but the burden of assessment was probably un¬ 
evenly distributed. Ecmissions had greatly decreased with the 
rise in prices, in consequence of which the assessment hod grown 
light. 

Six classes for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment were 
arranged, with rates from Es. 2 10a. to E. 1. Those in the first 
class were near Kar.id, in the Krishna valley. The second took 
in all of central and south-eastern Valva to a little to the west of 
the Kolhapur-SattArsi road. Their highest rails was Es. 2 6a. 
For the remaining classes the rates fell as the groups lay more to 
the west, as showu below. The general result was a rise of 5 per 
cent, on the rental of 1861-62 from Es. 2,34,605 to Es. 2,53,491:— 



1 

OW Asuo'is- 

Sui\ey. 

Clasa. 

Vil. 

lage<i. 

ineiit on 
TilLicp Axpo, 

New A%ess- 


ft 

Mazi< 

Bice and 


ot Ibbl OJ. 

meiti nn tbe 

Wa&lc 

! Total. 

mum 

Garden 




bume Area 


1 

Dry Crop 

Maxmam 


1 

1 

Bh 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Es. 


Ba. a 

1 


()4,()(>3 

62,86.3 

2,106 

65,029 

KIRifl 

8 0 

2 

37 

1,26,604 

1,16,756 

4,437 

1 51,193 

MmM 

7 8 

3 

11 

13.9.58 

1.3 0.39 

379 

H,018 


7 0 

4 

15 

14,bll 

16,984 

418 

17,402 

1 11 

7 0 

5 

12 

9,000 

10,22.3 

:r.5 

10,*i98 

1 10 

6 0 

6 

lb 

2,S)09 

3,026 

1,.19> 

4,421 

1 0 

5 0 

Total 

103 ! 

2, .34.003 

2,53.491 

9,170 

2,02,661 

— 

— 


A marked increase of tillage area and collections accompanied 
and followed the introduction of tho Survey settlements. From 
1855, when it affected seventeen villages, to 1881-82, after it had 
been extended to the whole 981, the net revenue rose from 
Es. 10,99,734 to Es. 11,80,096. The cultivated area of Ck>vem- 
ment land rose from 812,675 acres to 1,360,734, and that of waste 
fell from 185,188 acres to 77,612, The value of ^razhtg lees fell 
with this from Es. 18,155 to Es. 2,908. The waste still left was 
of small value, the average assessment being only 3a. 7p. Xn- 
elusive of quit-rents, the realisable revenue in 1881*>82 had ^sen 
from Es. 11,39,564 to Es. 13,59,457. The remieeiona had f^n 
from Its. 2,98.38X to Bs. 148. 
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TA'SQAON. 

The thirty-six villages now comprised in the subdivision of 
T&Sgaon came under revision, on the expiration of the first gua- 
ran^cd period of thirty years, in 1887. The Superintendent’s 
proposals were sanctioned in the same year. It is bounded on the 
north by KhanApur, on the east and south by villages belonging 
to the Jath, Sangli, and Mi'raj States, and on the west by VAlvA, 
Its villages ard throughout intermingled with those of the Native 
States mentioned. 

In the north-eastern portion, where, as well as in the eastern, 
the villages are much cut up by ranges of low hills branching from 
the Khanapur plateau, the soil is as a rule poor and light. Near 
TasgAou the country is more open, and thence towards the south 
and west come the fertile, wooded plains of the Krishna and Yerla 
valleys, with their dhop alluvial soil continually renewed by the 
silt deposited by the annual river floods. 

The annual rainfall at Tasgaon, which may he taheu as that of 
the villages in the plain, is 27*58 inches. In the north-east it is 
somewhat heavier. Two villages in the plain to the south-east 
have an uncertain rainfall. 

Two-thirds of the cultivated area is taken up with hharif, or 
early crops, 23 per cent, with late crops (rahi), and about 101 per 
cent, are fallow, and produce grass. The area under rice is only 
144 acres, distributed over twenty-two villages. Tobacco and 
cotton are mostly raised in the w*estern villages. There is a fair 
amount of garden cultivation maintained by irrigation from 
streams, and producing sugar-cane and vegetables. The husbandry 
is on the whole careful, and the fields are clean, especially in the 
west, whereas in the eastern villages cultivation is not so good. 
Manure is generally used throughout. 

TAsgAouis pn the whole well off for roads, and the West Deccan 
Kailway runs for twenty miles through the plain of the Krishna, 

■ having ^ree stations useful ior the disposal of local agricultural 
prpduce. TAsgAon itself is the chief trade centre, but SAngli, 
3lli(a^,aud btfaei^ good markets are easily aecessibie 

pi the* subdivision, which lie neatest to thent. >Weai^g 
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is carried on ia Tasg&on and Falus, but is not of anj great im¬ 
portance as an industry. With the exception of cows, buffaloes 
and their young, which have decreased by 30*8 per cent., there 
has been an increase during the Survey settlement under every 
head, by which the prosperity of the people may be estimated. 
Population has increased by 28*5 per cent., houses by 38*6, 9 <gri- 
cultural cattle by 43*5, carts by 52*2, and wells and water-lifts by 
81 per cent. The increase in carts, many of which are used in the 
carrying trade to and from the Konkan, viz., from 320 to 1,991, 
is a striking proof of improvement in the communications of the 
country. Of the occupied lands 70*5 per cent, were held by the 
occupants themselves and in partnership with others, while 26*6 
per cent, were sub-let on cash and grain rents. Of 121 cases of 
sales of land, 117 were private, and realised on an average over 
twenty-two times the assessment, the remaining four sales under 
orders of Court having fetched over 8| times. In 83 cases of 
mortgage nearly 15^ times the assessment '(t^as advanced, and in 
133 cases land was sub-let for over 3-| years* assessment. Prices 
of produce, especially in wheat and cotton, of the latter of which 
there were 8,670 acres, have increased greatly of late years, and 
the opening up of the country by railways will tend to keep them 
from falling again. 

The effect of the introduction of the revised Survey rates up to 
1865 has already been given. There were then less than 1,000 
out of 70,763 acres left unoccupied in nineteen villages, and there 
were at the revision 5,293 acres, assessed at an average of 5a. 8p., 
in the thirty-six villages out of 123,000 acres. Even in the year 
of famine there were outstanding balances of revenue in only two 
villages, and the decrease in cultivated area was small and confined 
to the poorest soils. The remissions in the same period have been 
insignificant, having been found necessary only in the first four 
years of the settlement, and since then having disappeared 
altogether. From 1883-84 to 1886-86 only seventy-seven notices 
of sale of occupancy rights for non-payment of revenue were 
issued, and in none of these was the sale enforced. * 

The re-grouping of the villages for maximum rates of dry^iipp 
assessment has followed the general Hues of former settlements* 
and the highest maximuni rate has been raised from Bs. 2 6a. to 
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Bg. 2 10a. The new groups are seven in number, and their rates 
run from the latter down to B. 1 2a., generally as they lie pro¬ 
gressively towards the east, where the rainfall is the most un- 
cert^un. The westerly villages, moreover, have a considerable 
advantage over those in the east, from being on or near the line 
of tlje West Deccan Bailway. The 144 acres of rice land, formerly 
only eight acres, have been assessed at a uniform maximum of 
Es. 8. The average rate comes to E. 1 7a. lip. Garden land, 
originally 3,092 acres, with an average assessment of Es. 2 12a. 2p., 
has now increased to 6,593 acres, with an average of Es. 2 10a. 5 p., 
divided as follows;— 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Average. 

R. a. p. 

Under vrells 

3,470 

6,394 

1 13 6 

Under channels 

3,355 

9,043 

3 13 5 




2 10 


In the former, that* under old wells has been brought down to 
the highest dry-crop rates, and that under new wells has had no 
extra assessment imposed upon it, except in cases of improved 
water-supply arising from percolation from State irrigational 
works, when double the dry-crop rates will be charged. 

The general result of the revision has been as shown in the fol¬ 
lowing statement:— 


Groups 
and Vil¬ 
lages. 

Bate. 

Old Survey. 

Bevision Survey. 

Increase %, 

Area. 

Assess- 

lueut. 

Occupied Land. 

Wnste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

lUOUt. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Aren. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 


Ba. 

a. 

Acres. 

Bb. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres 

Bs, 

Acres. 

Ks. 

-- 

1.- 1 

2 


2,623 

6,534 

2,64-1 

6,941 



2,643 

6,941 

S-2 

2,-13 

2 

4 

45,365 

58.693 

45.7:W 

77,268 

2,aid 

998 

48,977 

78,266 

38*0 

3.— 3 

2 

0 

6,887 

5.096 


6,661 

106 

100 

6.196 

6,761 

30*7 

4.-8 

1 

14 

2f.l38 

19,126 

26,259 


1,180 

437 

27,439 

23,771 

22^ 

5.— 4 

1 



3,077 

6,783 

4,157 

514 

64 

6.297 

4,221 

35*1 

6.- 3 

1 

6 

17.60fi 

6.179 

18,536 

7,867 

243 

27 

18,779 

7,884 

27'2 

7.-4 

1 

2 

12.485 

5,360 

12,05S 

6,370 

912 

LW 

13,570 

6.527 

18'S 

33 

— 

114,«07 


117,708 



123,901 

1,34,371 

28*1 


The fifth group is the only one in which the increase exceeds 
the limit laid down by Government in 1874. This has arisefi 
from the large area brought under irrigation in the course of tho 
settlement from streams, for which water-rates have been charged 
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for the first time. The largest increase in revenue is in the second 
groupi ‘which is exceptionally well situated both with regard to 
communications and general fertility. The old assessment on 
Go'vemment land averaged 14a. 6p. per acre. The new average is 
8a. 6p. more, or E. 1 2a. 


MAN. . 

A revision of the Survey settlement in the Man and Khat&o 
Tankas was carried out in 1890. The seventy-two villages of the 
former and fifty-five of the latter were formerly all included m 
the latter, and a better AiHcw of the results of the settlement as a 
whole would have been obtained if the two had been combined. 
As, however, they have now been separated for local administrative 
purposes, and revised in distinct operations, tfiey will be kept apart 
in this history. 

To commence, then, with the seventy-two villages of M&n, which 
are contiguous to those of Khdtao on the norih-east. In this, as 
in other revisions, the original measurement and classification of 
soils were merely tested to ascertain their accuracy according to 
•the most recent standards. In re-measurement only 288 out of 
13,793 Survey numbers were found to need correction. Of tliese 
mistakes in the old work ere found only in twenty-seven j 179 
had to be revised in consequence of changes arising from the 
action of floods and alterations in roads, and eighty-two from 
other causes. Classification was found to be sufficiently accurate 
to admit of its being adopted as a whole with the general modifi¬ 
cations required to make it conformable with the practice now 
adopted. The por-centage of re-measurement and re-classification 
was 5*9 and 3*2 respectively. The total per-centage of difference 

h > 

between the old and newly recorded area was only *03. 

The TAluka has not benefited as other parts of the ColIectbra4» 
have by the construction of the West Deccan Bailway^ There a^e 
no lai^e marts easily accessible. The small local markets-of 
Mhasv&d;and Dahfvfidi seem to suffice for moat of the wjpits df 
the people, and intereomtaunlcation between the. 
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by means of the old ShoUpur-Satt&r& and several other local roads 
is easy. 

The extent to which this tract of country has improved since 
the dato of the original settlements may he estimated from the 
following figures. The number of houses has increased 771 
cent.f and of this 76*2 was in superior, and only 1*8 per cent, in 
inferior, descriptions. Carts have risen from only 34 to 295 in 
number, and wells of all sorts from 604 to 942. On the other 
hand, population a^d agricultural cattle have only increased by 
24*7 and 6*7 p^r cent, respectively, but this small proportion is 
sufficiently accounted for by the occurrence of the famine of 
1877-78, up to which year people had increased by about the same 
per-centage as at present. In the subsequent period of eleven 
years the loss which then occurred appears to have only just boon 
made up. T^e large increase in the number of houses and the 
number of wells used for irrigation, with the proportionately still 
larger use of carts, are unmistakeable signs of advancing pros* 
perity. In the same period the area of arable land available for 
cultivation has been almost entirely absorbed, and nearly 1,550 
acres more are devoted to garden cultivation than there were 
formerly. 

Very little change has been made in the original grouping of 
the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. It 
depends, as before, chiefly on the climatic consideration of dis¬ 
tance from the Ghats and decrease of rainfall, as the several 
villages lie more to the east. Four, in place of the five original 
groups, have been formed by the combination of most of the 
villages in the old fourth and fifth into one. The maximum of 
this has been raised from E. 1. to E. 1 4a.; that of the third 
from E. X 2a. to E. 1 7a.; that of the second from E. 1 6a. to 
E. 1 10a., and that of the first from E. 1 10a. to E. 1 12a. In 
garden lauds a maximum rate of Es. 8 for combined land and 
water assessment gives an average rate of 14a. 2p. for land under 
wells and of E. 3 3a. lOp, for that under irrigation channels, 
causing an increase of Es. 2,108, but nothing additional has been 
imposed on wells sunk during period of the lease, while land 
watered from old wells has been assessed within tho highest dry* 
crop niite. 
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The rice land in the Talaka amounts to only fifty-five acres, 
and has been assessed at a maximum of Bs. 6. The general result 
of the revision has been an increase of the Government revenue 
by Bs. 15,382, from Bs. 59,775 to Bs. 75,157, or 25‘7 per cent. 

This increase, considering the high saleable value that land 
has acquired, is certainly moderate. Although in the three years 
preceding the settlement there were 333 notices issued of sale of 
occmpaucy rights for non-payment of revenue, in no case was 
distraint actually resorted to, and the demands of the State have 
been easily and punctually met. In a hundred cases of actual 
sales of land for the last five years of the old settlement 2,005 
acres fetched Bs. 15,710, or twenty-seven times the assessment. 
In the same number of cases of mortgage of land without posses¬ 
sion being given 1,845 acres realised on an average nineteen 
times the Government valuation, and in a simil^ number of 
mortgages with possession 16,000 acres went for eighteen times. 
In the case of leases the sums for which lands were sublet occa¬ 
sionally amounted to twenty-five times the Government rental. 
It is, moreover, indicative of the generally prosperous condition 
of the people that 75 6 of the total Survey numbers are cultivated 
by the holders themselves, and 21*2 are sublet either on money 
or produce rents. 

The fifty-five villages of Khatdo are similarly circumstanced to 
those of Mdn, and lie to the south-west of the latter. Twenty- 
four of them were settled when they formed a portion of the 
Taluka of Khan/ipur, which lies to the south of BhaMo. 

Bemeasurement on account of mistakes in excess of 15 per cent, 
in the old Survey was found necessary in only ten numbers, and 
changes from the action of floods, new roads, &c., led to revision 
in 190 more out of a total of 14,605. Glassification of soils was 
re-done in 7*9 per cent, of the total number. The diflerence in 
area between the old and new measurements was found to be only 
446 acres, or per cent, of the whole. „ 

The soil is superior in general to that of Min, but some of it 
is of poor quality.. It is intersected through its entire length by 
the river Yerla, which is largely made use of for irrigation in the 
valleys, where the soil is deep and rich. Otb^r streams, many of 
which are flowing till the middle of the hot season in j^pril^ flave 
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been similarlj made available, and in the course of the Survey 
lease the area devoted to garden produce has been extended by 
3,678 acres, or 55‘8 per cent. With the exce'^tion of the most 
south-easterly portion, Khat^o, being nearer the Gh&ts, is more 
favourably situated than Mkn with regard to rainfall and facilities 
for irrigation. 

The railway does not run through any portion of the Taluka, 
although it is within easy reach of the western villages; but it is 
well supplied with roads, and has several markets for the disposal 
of surplus prodhce'^ther within or close to its limits. It has the 
advantage over* M&n, also, of being able to produce more wheat, 
which is an article of export. These circumstances, together 
with its prosperous condition, as shown by the following statistics, 
have led to the imposition of somewhat higher rates of assess¬ 
ment than noted above in the case of M4u. 

The evil effects of the famine of 1877 having been comparatively 
less felt, its population has increased by 30*2, and a higher 
standard of comfort among them is shown by the fact of a 
decrease of 31*5 per cent, in the number of thatched houses, 
while houses of a supenor kind have increased by 33*6. There 
are 2,274 more agricultural cattle, while milch and young cattle 
have hardly decreased in number, and sheep and goats have mul¬ 
tiplied by over 25 per cent. The number of carts has risen from 
377 to 1,250, and that of wells and water-lifts from 1,584 to 2,729, 
or 72*3 per cent. The effect of the last item of increase is shown 
in the greatly extended area of garden lands mentioned above. 

The proportion of land sublet on cash and kind rents by the 
Survey occupants is 28*5 per cent., as compared with 21 *2 in Man. 

In the three years preceding revision there had been no cases 
of sale of occupancy rights for the realisation of revenue, and in 
the whole period of the Survey lease remissions of demand have 
been insignificant, except in the famine year, and one or two 
following it, xjrhen the people wore in a depressed condition. 
Begisbration returns prove that land has acquired a substantial 
saleable value* In a hundred cases of lease the rent realised was 
fro^ five to twenty-five times the Government assessment, and 
in 200 cases of mortgage Bs. 28,239 were advanced on the security 
of 1,787 acres of land, 
vot. u. 
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The area of assessed land still unoccupied comes to about 5^70t> 
acres. Its average assessment of 4a. 4p. an acre shows that It is 
of the poorest description, fit only for pasturage. This* is pro¬ 
bably the cause of the large number of sheep and goats shown 
in the returns. Little change has been made in the grouping of 
viUages for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. Climatic 
considerations remaining the same for all, the more westerly 
Villages have benefited most from i mproved means of communi¬ 
cation. The original first and second groups have been amalga¬ 
mated, and their old maximum rates of "R^x 14a. and B.l 10a. 
have been raised to one uniform rate of R8.2 4a. For the now 
second group, the old maximum of Bs. 1^ (in one case B. 1 Ca.) 
has been brought up to Bs, 2, and in the third, originally the 
fourth, from B. 1 6a. to B 1 12a. 

Rico land, of which there are only thirty-three acres, has been 
assessed for combined soil and water at an average of Bs. 8 5p. 
per acre. At a maximum of Bs. 8 the iieW assessment comes to 
B. 1 3a. 4p for land watered from wells, and to Bs. 4 9p. for what 
is irrigated from river channels. Land under old wells has been 
assessed within the highest dry-crop rates, and nothing extra has 
been taken from what is under new wells dug during the Survey 
lease. If the increase on account of new water cess leviable for 
water the supply of which is due to improvements carried out 
with State capital bo deducted, the total increase of revenue 
under the revision amounts to 32*1 per cent. Considering the 
great rise in the value of agricultural produce since the first 
settlement was introduced, amounting on an average to 150 per 
cent., this increase is decidedly moderate. 

It should be noted, in comparing the maximum in the two> 
divisions of the old Tuluka of Khatdo, that the third group of 
villages in Khatdo corresponds in position with the second of 
M£n, and that the third group in the former lies more to the 
east, in a xone in which the rainfall is more uncertain and* less 
abundant. 

Qnly a small portion of the original settlements in the Sattdra 
OoUectorate having as yet come under revision^ no data are avail¬ 
able on which to contrast the demands of the State on the land 
thirty years ago with those of the present Ume. An at whole> 
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Satt&r& has benefited greatly by improvements in the means of 
commnnioation and in increased facilities for irrigation, and a 
moderate enhancement of those demands will not prove burden¬ 
some to the people in consequence of the great rise in value of 
agricultural produce, and may fairly be levied for the general 
benefit of the country. 
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BELGAM (BELGAUM). 


Thi Bolgdui Collectorate lies between 15^ 23' and 16° 68' N. lat. 
and 74° 5' and 75° 28' E. long. It contains an area of about 
4,600 square miles, with an average population of 185 per square 
mile. It ia bounded on the north by the Mi'raj and Jath States, 
on the east by those of Jamkhandi, Mudhol, Torgal, and Edmdurg, 
on the south by Dbarvar, North Kanara, and the Portuguese ter¬ 
ritory of Goa, and on the west by the States of Kolhdpur and 
Savantvadi. The villages of the Collectorate arc much intermixed 
with those of the neighbouring Native States, It measures about 
100 miles from north to south, and from 50 to 80 from east to 
west, and contains the seven subdivisions of Athni, Ohikodi, 
Gokuk, Parasgad, Sampguon, Belg^m, and Nhanapur. The official 
language is Mahratti, but towards the south the vemacular is 
Kanarese. 

By Bombay Eegulation VTI. of 1830 the portion of the Southern 
Mahratta country acquired from the PeshvA and other Native 
chiefs was formed into a district called the Dh&rv&r Collectorate. 
After the cession of Dharvar and Eushgal, in June 1817, the city 
of Belgam itself was taken by Col. Munro, March 1818, and the 
fort in the following month. These operations, which followed 
his conquest of Baddmi and Bdgalkot, completed the conquest of 
the Peshvd’s territories south of the Krishna. On the 1st June 
of the same year the Peshvd ceded the Pargana of Pachhdpur, or 
Padshdpur, and portions of others, and an acquisition came from 
the seizure of a portion of the territory of the Nipdni Besai, who 
had sided against the English in the war. 

Mr. Chaplin, Collector of Beldri (Bellary), was appointed, under 
Mr. Eiphinstone, Principal Collector of the Mahratta country 
south of the Krishna, with political poa^rs in the territory of 
Kolhdpur and in those of the Southern Mabmtta Jdgfrddrs. On 
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Mr. Elphinstono becoming Governor of Bombay, Mr. Chaplin 
succeeded him as Commissioner of the conquered country. The 
administration of the Karndtak (Carnatic), which comprised the 
present Collectorate of Belgam, DhArvar, and Bijapur, remained 
under him until the Commissionership in the Deccan was abolished 
in 1826. 

The general state of revenue matters in the Karnatak on the 
introduction of British rule, and the steps taken to introduce 
order, will be fountl^ under the head of the Dhiirvdr Collectorate. 
The first menCioif of any separate land revenue from the Kar- 
ndtak is given in Despatches to the Court of Directors of the 
23rd Feb. and 27th Nov. 1822, as having amounted for the period 
from the 1st Nov. 1819, when Mr. Chaplin became Commissioner, 
to the 30th April 1820, to Es. 21,92,646, and for 1820-21 to 
Es. 21,31,582, the diminution being caused by the nominal transfer 
of the myer revenue (liquor, &c.) to another head of accoiint. 

Belgdm was divided from Dhiirvar and made into a separate 
Collectorate in 1836. It then consisted of the subdivisions of 
Parasgad, Sampgdon, Padshaimr, Chikodi, Bagalkot, Indi, Mude- 
bihal,Hungund, Badami, and Bi'du The land revenue for 1835-36 
was reported to be Es. 11,32,218. 

In about 1838 an assessment at increased rates appears to have 
been introduced by tbe Collector, Mr. Bazett, into Indi and Mude- 
bihal. Objections were raised to this by Government on the 
grounds that on account of a fall in the value of grain a reduction 
of assessment appeared to be necessary, and that as no boundary 
marks were put up an annual measurement would apparently be 
required to ascertain what land was contained in every man’s 
holding. Moreover, nothing definite had been laid before Govern¬ 
ment to enable them to decide on the propriety of the measure. 
A settlement in a few selected villages was authorised, to be under¬ 
taken by the assistants to the Collector, so that Government might 
form a judgnient as to the necessity for some general measure* 
At the samd time the prevalent custom of native functionaries 
lowering rates of assessment on their own authority was ordered 
to be put a stop to. The issue of hioU (leases) for the cultivation 
of waste lands'Was authorised for longer terms of yeans than had 
been.#Qstoxnary,’bttt in the following yeaur the grant of any lessee 
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pending tlie introduction of tlie Eevenne Suirej, then in con¬ 
templation, was prohibited. Another objectionable practice, Tiz., 
that of subordinate officers of Goyemment oustiiig cultiyators 
when higher rates than they paid for their lands were ofEered by 
others, was prohibited in the same year. Sundry objectionable 
taxes, together with town duties in Belgam and Gok&k, were also 
abolished. 

The Survey settlements were introduced from 1845 onwards 
into some parts of this Oollectorate which ^ow form a part of 
B/j4pur. These were the subdivisions of Mifdebih&l, Bdd&mi, 
Bagalhot, and Hu'ngund, the details relating to which appear 
under the head of the latter Oollectorate. Of those still beloi^ihg 
to Belg&m the first revised was the subdivision of Parasgad in 
1849-50. 


PAEASOAD. 

In reporting on the revision, Capt. Wingate stated that this 
subdivision had prospered under the Anagundee rule, but the 
whole of the Mahomcdan and Mahratta time had been a period of 
misrule, occasionally relieved by the free granting of leases. In 
forty villages, out of the total number of 108 in the subdivision, 
which came under British management in 1817-18, the assessment 
was revised by Mr. Thackeray, the first Collector. Owing to the 
exaggerated estimate of the value of land formed from the chdU 
system of the Mahrattas, in which some lands were assessed very 
highly in consequence of being held conjointly with others 
assessed at very low rates or paying nothing, Mr. Thackeray’s 
rates were fixed too high, and, prices having fallen, were found 
incapable of realisation. They had been arbitrarily reduced from 
time to time till they had been almost entirely abrogated. 

In 1842-43 a more systematic reduction was made, and all rates 
above Be. 3 and £s. 2 were reduced to those figures, those below 
Bs. 2 remaining as they stood. 

With the exception of - the measurement in mszes of the -fift^^six 
villages revived from KohUpur in 1827-28| no step tbwar^a 
reform of the revenue system had been taken, in ^e rehudnde? of 
the villages. In these no measurement even had. been atteu^ted * 
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"The cultivation diagram forwarded with the Beport showed that 
the area in cultivation had been 88,957 acres in 1828-29, and had 
fallen to 58,902 acres in 1845-46, a loss of more than half in 
seventeen years. Within the last three years there had been a 
large increase, in anticipation of the introduction of the new 
settlement. By degrees the levels of cultivation and assessment, 
as seen in the diagrams, had approached each other, on account of 
the most heavily assessed lands being thrown out of cultivation. 
The average of 182^-29 had been E. 1 6a. 7p. per acre, and in 
1845-46 had fallhn to E. 1 la. lip. The assessment had also 
been very uneven. 

In the forty villages assessed by Mr. Thackeray, 49 per cent, of 
the land had gone out of cultivation, and the old average of 
Es. 2 5a. 3p. had fallen to E. 1 12a. 7p., proving that the most 
heavily assessed land had become waste. 

The rates lately introduced into Navalgund, which lay near to 
Parasgad, ranged from a maximum of E. 1 5a. to R. 1 2a., and 
had proved so successful that in throe out of ten villages to which 
they had been applied the whole arable area had been taken up, 
and the same would probably bo the case with the others in a few 
years. 

The following statement shows the result of the settlement in 
the ten villages alluded to:— 


Before Settlement— 

Waste. 

Acres. 

Cul¬ 

tivated. 

Acres. 

Assessment, 
on Cultivation. 
Bs. 

He- Col- 

missions. lections. 
Rs. Rs. 

1843-44 . 

12,291 

13,694 

19,831 

3,612 16,219 

After Settlement— 
1844-45 . 

11,201 

17,716 

16,164 

1,682 14,482 

1845-46 . 

11,800 

20,395 

18,072 

8,262 9,809* 

1846-47 . 

5,943 

27,080 

23,341 

87 28,804 

1847-48 . 

3.355 

29,925 

25,776 

— 25.776 

1848-49 . 

3,503 

30,628 

26,498 

68 26,480 

• Bad year. 

Deducting from the last figure Es. 4,000 for resumed alienations,. 


there still rem|iined about Rs. 6,000 in excess of that of 1843-44. 

The 108 Tillages were arranged for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessmout in dite groups. The sixteen first class village^'for 
which a maximum of E.1, Oa. was proposed, lay in the plain along 
the borders of. Sampg&on and Dh4rv4r, and had a clUna^ favonr- 
able tillage and good markets for the. disposal;.of 
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produce. The second group, of twenty-seven villages, lay to tho 
north and east of the first, with not so good a climate and the 
same markets. Its rate was B. 1 6a. The climate and market 
facilities of the third group, of thirty-three villages, lying partly 
in the plain to the east of the second and partly along the hills as 
far as the borders of Gok^k, were not so favourable, and its maxi¬ 
mum was fixed at B. 1 4a. Tho sixteen villages of the fourth 
group, rated at a maximum of R. 1 2a., lay in the extreme east. 
They had a scanty rainfall, and were at a di^ance from markets. 
The sixteen of the fifth group, assessed at R. 1, ^y In the extreme 
north-east, and were the most unfavourably situated of all. 

The average dry-crop rate in tho several groups was as 


follows;— 


First group 
Second group 
Third group 
Fourth group 
Fifth group 


R. a. p. 
.12 3 
. 0 16 4 
. 0.11 6 
. 0 10 y 
.069 


There were no rice lands, and only 350 acres of garden lands 
watered from wells. The old average had varied from Rs. 1114a. 3p. 
to 6a. Ip. At tho Survey maximum of Es. 6, tho now average rate 
came to Rs. 2j. The new rates raised the total rental from 
Rs. 69,786 to Es. 70,814, or about 1 per cent, over the average 
collections of the five past years. As compared with the previous 
year’s revenue, there would be a reduction of about Es. 14,500. 

The following are the details:— 


• 

1 

m 

1 * 

1841 to 1846. 

Survey. 


Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Votal. 

Area. 

ColIeotnB. 

Area. 

Eental. 

Area. 

Beutal. 

Area, 

Bental. 



Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

.Acres. 

Bs. 

1 

16 

14,116 

28,088 


23.166 

2,888 

8,083 

* 23,198 

26,199 

2 

27 


17,710 

18,724 

17,944 

9,021 

7,664 

27,746 

25,598 

3 

88 

17,861 

16,884 

21,471 

15,432 

14,256 

9,678 

8ff,727 

26,010 

4 

16 

10,821 

6,772 

11,266 

7,669 

6,033 

2,922 

17,299 

10*491 

6 

16 


0,882 


6,708 

4,817 

1,214 


7.917 


108 

72,480 

60,786 

87,661 

70,814 

86,610 

^ 24,811 

124,171 

96^120 
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GOKA'K. 

A revised settlement was introduced into tlie subdivision of 
Gokair, whicb lav to the nortb-west of Parasgad, in the same year. 
On the south and west it had a range of sandstone hills, while to 
the north and east it was open and fairly level. On and to the 
west of the hills the rainfall was often too heavy for dry-crop 
cultivation, while to the east it was so doubtful as to give rise to 
a local saying that a good monsoon came only once in twelve 
years. In addition ^ theYadvad petty division, Gokak contained 
forty-seven GoVeAimont and twenty-three alienated villages; of 
the latter one was rent-free and the others paid a ^uit-rent. 

With the exception of that in the valley of the Ghatprabha 
river, which ran nearly through the centre, the soil was generally 
poor; in the valley it became a fair black. The husbandry was 
slovenly, many of the fields being but half tilled. This was due, 
in Captain Wingate’s opinion, to poverty, arising from an irregu¬ 
lar revenue system, afS well as to a precarious climate and poor 
soil. Field produce was hardly exported at all, owing to the local 
consumption at Gokdk, where about 6,000 people lived by the 
manufacture, dyeing, and printing of cotton fabrics. A few of the 
eastern villages had markets in Mahalingpur and Eabkavi, two 
manufacturing towns in the neighbouring Hudhol and Patvar- 
dhan jdgir estates. 

The subdivision had lapsed to Government in 1836, and had 
been managed, although on the native system, with unusual libe¬ 
rality, on ukti and Mol leases. Under the Patvardhans, who had 
held it on lease for fifty-six years, almost each village had its 
own variety of land measure. Shortly after British rule began, 
the accounts were ordered to be kept in hurgia, a kurgi being the 
area a two-bullock drill plough could sow in a day, but this was 
so roughly done that the kurgis varied from one to thirty acres, 
the average in different villages varying from 3J to 17^ acres j 
for the whole.subdivision the average was 6| acres. This made 
the concealment of’Cultivation a matter of comparative ease, and 
it was impossible for the superior revenue officers to regulate or 
evep understand the assessment. 

In the thirteen years endii\g with 1848--49 the nominal area of 
tillage had fallen from 55,878 to 47,913 acres, and the rotenue 
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for ooUection had risen from Es. 23,680 to Es. 29,752, or 26| per 
cent. On the vhole the countrr seemed to hare suffered more 
from TincTen and faulty than from too heavy assessment. For 
the Survey settloment the villages were divided, for dry-crop maxi¬ 
mum rates into six groups. The first, of three villages in the 
extreme west above the hills, had an ample rainfall for dry-crop 
tillage, and was given a maximum of Es. 1 12a. The second 
consisted of GoHk itself and one village above the hills; the 
rainfall was more uncertain in the former, but proximity to 
market made up the difference; the rate here was E. 1 8a. The 
third group, with a maximum of E. 1 4a., contained eight villages 
along the east of the range of hills, and the fourth eight more in 
the east and north, both with an uncertain rainfall; the maximum 
here was E. 1 2a. 

The fourteen villages of the fifth and twelve of the sixth, lay 
still farther to the east and north, with a very uncertain rainfall, 
and were distant from markets; the maximum in these fell to E. 1 
and 14a. Some of the dry-crop lands in the Ghatprabha valley, 
known as madi land, had an extra qualification of one quarter or 
one-eighth put upon them on account of the benefit they derived 
from freshes in the river daring the monsoon. There were only 
266 acres of garden land; the mi>ximum proposed for this was 
Es. 6, which gave an average rale of Es. 2|. The general effect 
of the settlement was a reduction of the rental from Es. 30,330 
to Es. 23,760, or 21*6 per cent., and of the average rate from 
9a. 6p. to 7a. 8p. 

The following statement shows the details:— 



1639-40. 

Siirvey. 

Class and 
, VillagM. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bentat 

Area. 

Bental. 

1— 8 
2.— 2 
8,—8 

6.^12 

Acres. 

2,806 

2,448 

7,884 

8,212 

13,066 

17,158 

Bs. 

5,604 

2,128 

4,276 

6,403 

.5,267 

6,671 

Acres. 

8,052 

2,288 

7,662 

7,727 

12,107 

.16,087 


Acres. 

167 

880 

2,323 

6,170 

10.464 

6,743 


Acres, 

8,208 

8,U3 

2,886 

12,887 

22,671 

'21i830 

*■. ' * 

,Bs'. 

8,209 

2,186 

6,442 

T,200 

* i» 

61,064 

80,884 

47^828 

^,76l 

. 

Ilj6t6 • 

• '..V , '■ 

’,73^0 

'^,880. 

U. 
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YXDVAD. 

Experimental rates were introdnced into Y4dT4d in 1851-52, 
and finally sanctioned in 1855. This lay to the north-east of 
Gok4k, and had lapsed in 1848 on the death without heirs of 
Farashr4m Bh4o, of Tasgdon. Of the nineteen villages only ten 
were under Government management, and the settlement applied 
only to these. Most of the soil was black, but it was poor, stony, 
and shallow, particularly in the north. The rainfall was very 
uncertain, and pilthough there were several fair markets for the 
disposal of produce, the condition of the people was not pros¬ 
perous, through mismanagement during the later years of Parash- 
ram Bh4o*s life. Owing to this, remissions granted did not reach 
the people, and large balances were found outstanding when 
British rule was introduced. One maximum dry-crop rate, the 
same as the lowest in Gokdk, viz. 14a., was proposed for all the 
villages, which gave ^ average rate of 8a. There was only one 
Government field under garden cultivation, which was assessed at 
Rs. 1^ the acre:— 

The result was as follows 

Ten villages. Old Rent on Cultivation, 7,669 Rs. Cultivated; 
Area,13,202 acres; Rental, Rs. 6,593. Waste: Area, 5,296 acres; 
Rental, Rs. 2,431. Total: Area, 18,498 acres; Rental, Rs. 9,024. 

During the twelve years ending in 1862-63 the cultivated area 
rose from 13,202 acres to 21,380, or 61*2 per cent., and the revenue 
in the same period from Rs. 8,904 to Rs. 12,732, or nearly 43 per 
cent. 


ATHNI. 

Athni, the most northerly subdivision, was also settled in 1855; 
after experimental rates had been introduced in 1851'^2. The 
first settlement extended to only fifty-three villages, which had.||||l 
belonged to ^fferont estates that had lapsed to Government ;, 
sixteen were, und^ a Mahdlkari at GalgaU, and the remaifideK 
the Mdmiatddr lit Athni. 
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The soil was generally poor and shallow, except in the valley 
of the Krishna and other smaller streams. The rainfall was 
very uncertain, especially in the east, where the people and tillage 
were miserably poor. Athni was the chief market, but some of 
the people in the south took their produce to Babkavi, in the 
Sdngli territory. The people of the Mahdlkari*s charge had the 
small market of Qalgali, and within a convenient distance the 
large towns of Mudhol and Jamkhandi: thus the southern portion 
was better situated in this respect than th^ northern and north¬ 
eastern. Although there were no made roadfe, the country was 
open enough for traffic in the fair season. 

For two years after the Peshva’s fall Athni was under British 
management, and was then handed over to the charge of the 
Nipdni Desai, on whoso death, in 1839, it lapsed. The existing 
land measures and rates had been continued. Although under 
the native system the assessment on the better classes of soil had 
been high, reductions were often made under the name of khmd- 
toid, or by adding to holdings land either lowly assessed or rent- 
free. Outstanding balances were held in terrorem over the people’s 
heads to force them to keep up the area of cultivation, and from 
the intimate knowledge possessed of the means of every man a 
large revenue was screwed out of the country. 

Progress under such a system was, of course, impossible. 
Between 1839-40 and 1850-51 the urea of tillage fell from 
1,21,930 acres to 92,369, and collections from Es. 52,573 to 
Bs. 37,419. In the five years ending in 1850-51 cultivation fell 
in twenty-three villages near Galgali and some to the west of the 
hilly tract from 42,172 to 35,673 acres (15 per cent.), and collec¬ 
tions from Bs. 26,920 to Es. 24,400 (9 per cent). In both cases the 
annual remissions had also greatly diminished. For maximum 
dry-crop rates of 14a. and 12a. the fifty-three villages were put 
into two groups of twenty-three and thirty villages respectively. 
The former were near Qalgali, or to the west of the hills, and the 
latter to the east of the hilly tract, with an uncertain rainfall and 
p<|Qr markets. The average in the two classes came to Sa. Ip. and 
5a. 8p. Of 583 amres of garden land one-fourth was m Atlini 
alone, and the rest in the eastern villa^sj they were watered 
from dug wells or WiSter-lifts from streams, The old aypra^.Xiette 
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was E. 1 5a. 6p., and the Surrey maximum of K. 1 12a. gave one 
of E. 1 4a. 3p. 

The general effect of the settlement was to reduce the assess¬ 
ment from Es. 62,654 to .Es. 47,334, or 24 per cent., as shown 
below:— 


Cln^sea and 


Survey. 

VUlages. 
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l.~28 

• 
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• 
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30,085 

2.—80 

85,855 

78,630 

27,886 

62,549 

16,286 


44,172 

53 

62,654 

116,994 

* j 

47,334 

87,741 

26,923 


74.237 


Between 1853-54 tPnd 1862-63 the area under cultivation rose 
from 130,684 to 177,643 acres, and the collections, inclusive of 
quit-rents, from Es. 67,206 to Es. 85,467. 

Into the remaining twenty-one villages of Athni a settlement 
was introduced in 1852-53, and sanctioned in 1857. They formed 
the western portion of the Mamlatdar’s charge, and were much 
intermixed with villages of Sangli, Mi'raj, and other estates. They 
all lay on the north or left bank of the Krishna, and almost all to 
the east of a range of hills which ran north and south to the east 
of TisgAon, Most of the country to the east of the hills was 
barren, with occasional patches of rich soil. In the plain of the 
Krishna alone there was deep alluvial soil. The rainfall was 
scanty and uncertain. The people were generally poor, with few 
manufacturers among them, and cultivation was slovenly. Athni 
was the only market of any consequence. 

Of the twenty-one villages, ten had belonged to Nipanf, which 
lapsed in 183^-40 j the rest were acquired subsequently by lapse 
or transfer. 

Between 1844-45 and 1851-52 the tillage area in sixteen villages 
ha d increased from 20,660 to 22,301 acres, and the coUeetions 
from Es. 13,95f to Es. 15,202. For maximum rates of dry-crop 
asttessment six dasses of villages were proposed, with vaiying rates 
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from B. 1 12a. to 14a., according to climate and distance from 
market. In tke sixik, wbick consisted of thirteen villages, the 
maximum of 14a. was the same as that of the twenty-three villages 
of the first Athni group mentioned above, both being simUariy 
situated, but gave a lower average rate of 6a. 2p. There were 893 
acres of garden land under wells and water-lifts from streams. 
The rates proposed for these lands varied from Bs. 4 2a. to 8a., 
and averaged Bs. 2 3a. 6p. The total rental was reduced from 
Es. 20,061 to Es. 19,020, or 5 per cent., as follows:— 


Classes 

and 

Villages. 

Former 

Bental 

on 

Tillage. 

Surrey. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Avrge. Bate 
per Acre. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Area. 

Bental. 

1 

1. ~2| 

2. — 3 ‘ 

3. — 1 

4. — 1 

5. — 1 

6. --13 

21 

Us 

7,387 

7,574 

462 
812 

463 
3,413 

Acres. 

2,868 

9,179 

832 

1,084 

1,589 

16,965 

Bs. 

4,690 

6,411 

,378 

542 

464 

6,537 

Bs. a. 1 ). 

1 10 2 

11 2 

7 2 

8 5 

4 8 

6 2 

Acres. 

9(V 

1,657 

72 

1,331 

154 

7,660 

Bs. 

101 

977 

12 

580 

33 

2,268 

Acres. 

2,958 

10,836 

904 

2,865 

1,743 

24,625 

Bs. 

! 4,791 
7,388 
390 
1,122 
497 
8,805 




8 10 

10,964 i 

8,971 

43,431 

22,993 


During the thirteen years ending in 1864-65 the area under 
cultivation in these villages rose from 32,467 to 42,749 acres 
(81*6 per cent.), and the collections from Es. 17,110 to Bs. 26,060 
(62*3 per cent.). 


SAMPGAON. 

The subdivision of Sampgaon was next revised, this new rates 
being introduced in 1852-53, and finally sanctioned in 1857. It 
contained 106 entire Government vill^es, and the revenues of 
three others vere sharedi The river llalprabha run 
from east to west, and the soil in its valley' was wery rtoh^ l^ we 
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west it was hilly, and the country sloped to the east until it 
merged into the great cotton.*soil plain to which the eastern half 
of the subdiTision belonged. On the north and north-west, where 
the sandstone hills of Gokdk were prolonged into it', the climate 
was very good, from its proximity to the western hills, the rainfall 
both in the early and late rains being ample and certain. The 
fields were well tilled, and the use of manure was general. Cotton 
was only produced for local consumption, and in the west sugar- 
.cano and considerable quantities of rice were grown. Both within 
and without the dimits of the subdivision there were numerous 
markets, and Communication with the market of Belgdm by the 
Kalddgi road was easy. In the villages north of the Malprabha 
there were about 5,000 weavers, who produced coarse cotton 
cloths. It had formed part of the Kittfir Besai’s estate, which 
lapsed to Govorument in 1824 During the Besai's rule the gross 
revenue of villages was exaggerated or diminished to suit the 
purpose of the moment, und the administration was notoriously 
corrupt. 

In 1825-26 the subdivision was surveyed, but the old rates 
were almost universally continued. 

Baring the twenty-six years ending in 1851-52 the area of cul¬ 
tivation roife 9’8 per cent,, and the collections 13 per cent. For 
maximum dry-crop rates the villages were nominally divided into 
eight groups, but there were really only four maximum rates of 
Rs, 2j, Rs. 2, Rs. If, and Rs. If. They were arranged according 
to their greater or more uncertain rainfall and accessibility to 
markets, Of rice land there was an area of 3,974 acres, for which 
a maximum rate of Rs. 8 gave an average of Rs. 8 9a. 6p. One 
market town on the Bharvar and Belgdm road had a maximum of 
Rs. 9. Almost all the garden land, 1,304 acres, was in the northern 
portion, where the water was near the surface, and many streams 
fi^owed throughout the year, affording facilities for channel 
watering. On well-watered land the acre rate varied from Es. 4f 
to Rs. 2, and on channel-watered from Rs. 5 to Rs. If. The old 
rate had been between Rs. 4f and Rs. 5. The general result m 
the villages, according to the Superintendent’s grouping, was a 
faU in the cental froih Es. 1,44480 to Rs. 1,22,770, or 15 per cent, 
as shown in the subjoined ■. i , 
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7 
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8 

■l 
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1.367 

696’ 

_ 

104 

1.44,476 

94,611 

1,22,773 

14 9 

17,694 


112,305 

1,34,870 


In the thirteen years ending in 1864-65 the area of cultivation 
rose from 94,611 to 127,689 acres, or 34‘6 per cent., and the 
revenue, inclusive of quit-rents, from Rs. 1,30,730 to Rs. 1,90,314, 
or 45*5 per cent. 


PADSHAPUR. 

Nino of the villages in the Padshilpur (Pachhapur)^ subdivision 
had revised rates introduced in 1852-53. These were finally sanc¬ 
tioned in 1867. These villages all lay round the town of Belgam 
itself. The rainfall was generally too heavy for dry crops, but 
favourable for rice, and the soil remained so moist that a second 
crop of wheat, gram, or pulse was generally produced. The land 
was very well cultivated. Belgam, with its 30,000 inhabitants, 
and other towns in the neighbourhood, afforded good markets for 
the disposal of produce. The people were on the whole in good 
circumstances, though some had become involved in debt from 
holding on to heavily-assessed lands in the hope of better times. 
In Belgim and Khasbag, included in it, the average rate of 
Rs. 9 3a. had been excessive, but not in the remaining villages, 
although it was so in individual cases. Some of the rice ]»tes 
were high as Bs. 40, and in dry-crop and garden land th^ went 
up to Rs. 10 and Rs. 13. In the twenty-five years ending 1851^^2 
the cultivated area rose from 7,400 to 9,020 acres, and the eollec- 
tions‘ foom Rs. 24^086 to Be. 25^52, or 5*2 per cent. 
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The nine villages were placed in two classes, one containing only 
Belgani and Khasbdg, and the other^^he remaining seven. At a 
rice maximum of Bs. 12, and one for dry-crop of E. 1 10a., the 
average came in the first class to Bs. 5 4a. Ip., that under the old 
system having been Bs. 7 Oa. 6p. In the seven villages the highest 
rice was Bs, 9, and dry-crop B. 1 6a. There were only 116 acres 
of garden land, of which fifty-six were alienated. The lands were 
all under wells but one acre, which was channel-watered. In 
these maximum rates, varying from Es. to Bs. 2|, gave an 
average of Bs. *3 l5a. 5p. The whole rental was reduced from 
Es. 25,887 to Bs. 20,781, or 19*7 per cent., as follows:— 
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5.219 
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7 

12,462 
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25,887 

1),378 

20.781 

3,853 

4,131 j 

13,231 

24,912 

2 3 6 


In the thirteen y^ears ending 1864-65 the area under tillage rose 
from 9,378 to 12,518 acres, oi^ 33*3 per cent., and the collections, 
inclusive of quit-rents, from Bs. 32,450 to Bs. 42,780, or nearly 
32 per cent. 


CHIKODI. 

The subdivision of Chikodi, which contained 141 Government 
villages, had revised rates introduced in 1853-54, which were 
finally sanctioned in 1858 for the usual thirty years. The remain¬ 
ing sixty-seven ^villages in it were alienated It had two well- 
marked natural divisions, the valley of the Ghatprabha and its 
feeder the Harankdsi in the south, and the valley of the Krishna 
with its feeder the Dudhgang6 in the north. The two were sepa¬ 
rated by a steep-sided trap table-land, 800 to 400 feet abore the 
valleys. The maX land in thik tract was shallow and poor. In the 
VOL. XX. 21 
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Krishna Talley the black soil was rich. Except in some places, 
the lands in the south were swdy, and re<j[uired constant manuring 
to maintain their fertility. The western Tillages had too much 
rain to admit of good dry crops being grown. The central tract 
had a certain and sufficient rainfall, and in the east it was often 
scanty and uncertain. There was a small non-agricultural popu¬ 
lation of about one-tenth of the whole. 

The subdiTision was well off for markets. In addition to 
Ohikodi, which was a place of considerable trade, it had good 
communications with other market towns, and 'with the sea-coast 
by way of the Phonda Ghat. The husbandry was generally good, 
and the fields well tilled, and the land-holders were well to do. 

A surrey of the tract had been undertaken shortly after the 
introduction of British rule, the areas ascertained br which formed 
the basis of the accounts from 1833-34. From this date till 
1844-45 there was a steady decrease of cultiration from 88,920 to 
83,874 acres. After the latter year there -was a steady increase, 
so that in the twenty years to 1852-63 it had risen by about 
9*7 per cent. Collections in the twenty-six years ending at that 
time had increased from Es. 1,07,727 to Es. 1,12,011, or nearly 
4 per cent. 

By the SurToy the 141 villages were arranged for maximum 
dry-crop rates in seven classes, according to the following table:— 
Maximum 

Class. Villages. Dry-crop Rato. Distinguishing Characteristics. 

Rs. a. 

3 41 2 0 The western and north-western Til¬ 

lages, with the best climate and 
best position for markets. 

2 44 1 12 First, villages in the extreme west, 

where the rains are excessive; and 
second, villages to the east of the 
first class, and with a less favour¬ 
able climate. 

3 27 1 8 Villages to the eastward of the latter, 

and less favourably situated both as 
to climate and markets. This gtoup 
contained most of the villages on 
the central table^lsmd mentioned 
above. 

4 10 14 Villages in the east, where the ndufall 

was somewhat deficient. 
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Class. Yillagos. Dry-crop rate. DistingiushlQg Characteristics. 

Xlfla &« f 

5 9 10 Villages quite to the east, where the 

rains were often scanty. They were 
also far from markets. 

0 9 0 14 Villages among the hills to the south¬ 

west, where the rain was too heavy 
for superior dry crops. 

7 1 0 12 An isolated village, eight miles be¬ 

yond the boundary of the main body 
• of the subdivision. 

• • 

Eice land was met with to the extent of 2i473 acres, more or 
less, in fifty-one villages, but only 640 acres belonged to Govern¬ 
ment. Maximum rates of Rs. 8 and Rs. 7 were adopted respec¬ 
tively in the first and second, and in the sixth groups. There was 
garden cultivation of 5,622 acres, of which 2,685 were assessable 
by Government, the rest being alienated. The old rates had been 
as high as Rs. 10. The maximum now proposed was Rs. 6, which 
gave an average of Rs.3 12a., as compared with a probable old 
average of Rs. 5 4a. lip. The new rates on the whole brought 
down the revenue from Rs. 1,38,780 to Rs. 99,620, as shown IkjIow, 
a decrease of 28*2 per cent. 
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lu the thirteen years ending in 1865-66 the area under tillage 
had increased from 107,356 to 170,719 acres, or 57 per cent, 
and the revenue from Bs. 1,30,135, inclusive of quit-rents, to 
Bs. 1,95,375, or 50 per cent. 
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ANKALGI. 

Thirty-three and a half Government villages, of which all but 
two were in the petty division of Ankalgi in PAdshapur, in 
1853-54 had experimental rates introduced, which were sanctioned 
for thirty years in 1858. The half village was one managed by 
Government, but of which half the proceeds were paid over to the 
person who shared it. ». • 

The villages lay to the south-east of Ohikodi, cither in the valley 
of the Markandrya or on the sandstone hillsfpvhich enclosed it. 
To the east, near Gokak, the rainfall was somewhat uncertain, and 
in the west too heavy for good dry crops; but most of the valley 
villages had good soil and generally excellent crops. Here the 
people were generally fairly well off, and almost all w^ere agricul¬ 
turists. The accessible markets were good, 3olgAm and GokAk 
being the chief, whilst PadshApur and Ankalgi were within the 
limits of the tract. The lands had been sui-veyed in the early 
years of British rule, and the measurement.** formed the basis of 
the revenue settlements from 1826-27, bub the old assessment was 
not disturbed. It was unequal, but on the whole not excessive. 

In the twenty-seven years ending in 1852-53 the cultivated area 
had extended from 7,097 to 8,481 acres, or 19’5 per cent., and the 
collections increased from Es. 6,369 to Rs. 12,441, or 95*3 per 
cent. 

• The thirty-three Government villages were divided into four 
classes for maximum dry-crop rates of Es. 2, R. 1 12a., E. 1 8a., 
and E. 1 4a. respectively. The first consisted of twenty-one 
villages in the centre of the tract of country, where the rainfall 
was certain and sufficient. The second, of eight villages, included 
villages on the Gokak frontier, where the rain was more uncertain 
than in the first, and in the west, where it was too heavy, The 
two in the third group were badly placed in the eastern hills, and 
the two in the fourth were in the extreme west, where the rains 
were so heavy that only the poorer grains could be cultivated. 
The maximum rate for rice land, of which nearly half was ^en- 
ated, was Eg. 9, which gave an average of Es. 3 14a. Ip. For 
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garden land, in 174 acres, of whicli 134 were alienated, the average 
rate came to Rs. 3 7a. 3p. 

The general result of the revision was to reduce the rental from 
Rs. 16,834 to Ra. 12,530, or 25’5 per cent., as shown below;— 
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During the thirteen years endiug in 1865-66 the area under 
cultivation increased from 12,083 to 15,294 acres, or 26*5 per cent., 
and the collections, inclusive of quit-rents, &c., from Rs. 21,810 to 
Rs. 24,380, or 11*7 per cent. 


BFDr AND KITTITR. 

In 1853-54 the revision of assessment was commenced in the 
Bfdf subdivision in forty villages of its potty division of Kittdr. 
Rates were tlien eiperimentally introduced, but not finally sanc¬ 
tioned till 1859. Round Kittur itself the country was generally 
hilly. In the extreme south-west the rainfall was much heavier 
than to the east, and not suited to the dry-crop cultivation. In 
the east and in the Malprabha valley, in the more open country, 
there was good black soil, and good javdri and other dry crops 
were raised. Except in the east, where dry-crop and rice were 
in about equal quantities, rice was the staple crop grown. 

• The people were <^ell-to-do, and had a few manufacturers 
among them, and the high-road from Belg^m to Dh&rvAr, running 
directly through the Mah41, gave them ready communication with 
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both those markets. The general assessment had not been very 
excessive, but was very unequal in its incidence; it was kept down 
by the low assessment on land allowed to be re-claimed from the 
forests at low rates, and newly-made rice lands, which paid only 
dry-crop rates. The plan of placing the whole assessment on the 
rice lands, and attaching a certain area of dry crop land to each 
rice field prevailed in some of the western villages. During the 
twenty-seven years ending in 1852-53 cultivation had increased 
from 19,627 to 26,012 acres, or 27'4 per cent., and the revenue 
from Rs. 34,748 to Rs. 38,651, or 11’2 per cent. 

For dry-crop rates the villages were formed into three groups, 
of six, twenty-seven, and seven villages, with maximum rates of 
R. 1 10a., R. 1 6a., and R. 1 2a. The first consisted of Kittur 
itself, with five other villages, with a rainfall not too heavy for 
dry-crop tillage ; the second were in the centre, with heavier rain, 
not so well suited to such tillage ; and the third among the hills 
to the west, where dry crops of the better l£iads could not be 
raised. For rice lauds a maximum of Rs. 8, us in Sampg&ou, 
gave an average rate of Rs. 3 2a. There were only eighteen acres 
of garden land, on which the maximum was Rs.4|, and the 
average Rs. 3 14a. The new rates caused a fall in the rental from 
Rs. 39,782 to Rs. 37,626, or 5’4 per cent. 

The details are as follows:— 
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During the thirteen years ending in 1866-66 the area under 
cultivation rose from 26,467 to 35,985 acres or 35*9 per. cent., and 
the revenue from Es. 37,725 to Rs. 65,176, or 46*2 per cent. Re¬ 
missions in the meanwhile had disappetured, and since 1857~5S 
had been nominal. In 1855-56 the western portion of Bfdf, 
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close to the Sahyadri range, was revised. It contained 123 
villages, into which an experimental settlement had been intro¬ 
duced in the previous year. Rice was the staple crop, as the 
rain was too heavy for the better descriptions of dry crops, 

Tho practice of cultivation by Icumri, or wood-ash cultivation, 
had prevailed largely in Bidi, and although it was ordered to be 
put a stop to in 1854, the order was disregarded. A compromise 
was then made by which certain lands should be set aside in all 
the forest villages fpr this kind of tillage, and divided into blocks 
of twenty to thif ly acres, assessed at 2a, the acre. These were to 
be cropped in portions in rotation, the land requiring six or seven 
, years rest after two years’ cropping. The inhabitants of the 
villages were poor, but those in the north had the advantage of 
being only iifteen miles from Belgam. 

The average collections in the ten years ending in 1854-56 in 
the 123 villages, of which twenty-seven came into the hands of 
Government in the. same year, were Es. 15,480. The villages 
were placed in four groups, those nearest to Belg/lm with a suffi¬ 
cient rainfall for rice, thirteen in number, being in the first, with 
a maximum dry-crop rate of 14a. The other three groups, of 
thirty-nine, fifty-four, and seventeen villages, fell by 2a. a group 
in proceeding westwards. These reduced the rental by Rs. 1,173, 
or about 6 per cent., as shown below 
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1 
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i 
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13 
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Rs. 
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WM 
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2 
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D 

6 0 

B 
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10 

00 

4 
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8 

4 0 

• 
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I 

19,302 

18,129 
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— 

— 
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At the settlement all waste land of fair quality was at once 
taken up, and in the twenty-seven years ending 1881-82 the result 
was a rise in the area of cultivation from 19,009 to 42,842 acres, 
or 125 per cent., and an increase in collections from Es. 20,474 to 
Es. 30,523, or 49 per cent. 


rA'I)SHAPUR. 

It 

Eevised rates were introduced into ten more Ftldshapur villages 
attached to the fort of PargaO, seven above and three at the foot 
or on the slopes of the Sahytldris, in 1850. In the two groups 
of these, of five villages each, the same dry-crop maximum of 7a. 
was proposed, and in rice Es. 6 and Es. 5 respectively. 

The result was as follows:— 


Vil¬ 

lages. 

Collections 
of 1854-65. 

Sarveyf 

I 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

1 

Total. 

Maximum. 

Rice. 

Dry Crop. 

i 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

5 

1,158 

1,035 

412 

1,447 

6 

7 

5 

939 

798 

223 

1,021 

6 

7 

10 

2,097 

1,833 

636 

2,468 

— 



KA'GVAD JAGIE. 

c 

In 1860-61 a settlement was introduced into forty-nine villages 
of the K4gv4d Jdgfr estate, which had lapsed in 1857-68, and 
guaranteed for only twenty-one years, so that it might terminoite 
at the same time as other Survey leases in the neighbourhood. 
Twenty-seven of these villages stretched from Kdgydd, about ten 
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miles soutli-east of Miraj, across the Krishna to below Yadvad, 
the Mahiilkari’s division of Gokak; the other twenty-two were in 
a compact group north-west of Belgfim. The former were much 
scattered, and included every variety of the Belgain climate. 
The old rates were moderate, and were continued in force till 
1860-Gl; there was, however, no certainty of tenure, as lands 
were let out to the highest bidder for them. The villages in the 
scattered group were formed into nominal groups with maximum 
dry-crop and other r^ites to correspond with those of neighbouring 
villages already Settled, and the compact group into one with a 
maximum of f4a. The settlement raised the total rental from 
Rs. 61,266 to Rs. 66,773, or o'9 per cent., as shown in the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 
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3 
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1 6 

4 

3 

3,395 
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1 2 

5 

10 

8,227 

12,345 

702 

13,047 

1 0 

6 

6 

6,624 

7,257 

35 

7,292 

14 

j 

22* 

i 

10,518 

12,221 

560 

12,781 

14 


49 

61,266 

66,773 

2,095 

68,868 

— 


* Separate group. 


This completed the first Survey settlement of ihe Collectorate ; 
in 1880, on the expiration of the guaranteed period of thirty 
years, it came on for revision, and the first subdivision brought 
under review was that of Parasgad, which had remained almost 
without territorial change. Its climate and soil have been already 
described, but other circumstances had changed. Prices had ris^ 
very considerably, that of javdri being as 23 lbs. to 124, and that 
of hdjri as 11 to 124. It had been fairly provided with local and 
trunk roads, some of which were only suited to fair-weather 
traffic. 
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The statistics of cultivation, &c., in the three decennial periods 
were as follows;— 


Yoare. 

Occupied. 

1 

Waste. 

Collections. 

Romia- 

sions. 

i 

Outstand¬ 
ing Ba- 
1 lances. 

1 

1849-1859 

Acres. 

122,932 

Acres. 

30,750 

Rs. 

97,030 

Rs. 

735 

Rs. 

3,954 

1859-1869 

165,737 

1,104 

1,17,157' 


— 

1869-1879 

162,373 

6,513 

1,20,026 

‘ 163 

2,081 


There can be no donbt that the returns in the last of these 
periods were considerably affected by tho severe famine year of 
1876-77. This is further proved by the following? figures. Popu¬ 
lation decreased from 71,860 to 60,969, or 15 per cent., notwith¬ 
standing that bouses increased 10 per cent. ;* tho number of carts 
rose from 560 to 2,123 (279 per cent.), and wells and water-lifts 
were more by 32 per cent., although the number of working cattle 
fell from 20,846 to 14,149, or 32 per cent. In the famine year 
balances remained outstanding to the amount of Es. 15,427, al¬ 
though there had been only Es. 27 since 1852-53. Garden culti¬ 
vation had nearly doubled, perennial streams from the hills being 
made use of for irrigation, and the villages in the Malprabha 
valley ayaillug themselves of its water by lift. The value of land 
had very much increased; it had sold between 1875 and 1878 at 
from twice to 133 times the assessment. 

On an examination of the old classification it was found that 
the relative values of the superior and worst classes of soil had 
been too closely approximated, and in order to remedy this a 
partial dry-crop re-classification was carried out. All garden 
lands were also re-examined to ascertain changes in area and 
water-supply, but those under new wells had ^ no, additional 
assessment imposed on them, and those under old ones were 
lowered to the maximum dry-crop rates. Wells improved by 
percolation from Government reservoirs bad double these rates 
imposed. The gronping of villages for nuaimum rates pf dry- 
crop assessment was made. On the same general principles as at 
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the first settlement, in five groups, the highest being in the south- 
■west, where the rainfall was best, and the lowest in the north and 
north-east, where it was the least certain. The rates were 
Bs. 2 2a., B. 1 12a., B. 1 8a., B. 1 5a., and B. 1 2a. respectively. 
Bice was assessed at an average rate of E. 2 14a. 4p., and well- 
watered garden land one of Bs. 2 11a. lip.; channel-watered land 
had an average of Bs. 5 11a. from a maximum of Bs.8. The 
total rise was from Bs. 1,20,669 to Bs. 1,69,867, or 40’7 per cent., 
as shown below:— • 
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15 
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333 

29,70:1 
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34-3 


100 

1,20,660 

165.4‘-7 

1.69.867 

t,86i) 

1.3].-) 

170..3t7 

1,71,093 

40-8 


Tt will be seen from tliis that the land still unoccupied was of 
the most inferior description, the assessment on which only 
averaged 4a. an acre, and was probably not worth cultivating. It 
has been shown above that the increase in the cultivated area in 
the thirty years had been nearly 40,000 acres. This is ample 
testimony to the general success of the Survey settlement. 


GOKA'K. 

The revision of the settlement in the Gokiik subdivision was 
sanctioned in 1881, but not carried out until 1883-84. The seventy 
villages had been settled at various times between 1849-50 and 
1860-61, in the latter of which twelve of the KagvAd estate men- 
tioned above had their assessments revised for a guaranteed period 
of twenty years. The climate and general character of the tract 
of country have already been described. 

In the thirty years of the Surrey lease the prices of javdri and 
. bdjfi had advanced respectively by 354 and 317 per cent,, and that 
wheat from 80 lbs. the rupee to 10 lbs. Whilst at the time of 
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tlie old settlciuent there had been only one road by •which carts 
could cross the Sahyadris, there were now two other roads by the 
A'mboli and Phonda passes to Vengurla (Vingorla) and Dergad. 
Easy communication by the BelgAm and Pdna road had also been 
established with Beigana, Kaladgf, and other markets, and, with 
minor made roads, the whole country had been opened out for 
trade. 


In the forty-seven old Gokak villages the increase in cultivation 
and revenue and decrease of remissions and outstanding balances 
had been as follows:— ’ ' 


Years. 

Cultivation. 

Waste. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Out¬ 

standing. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Ils. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1849-1859 

65,103 

17,683 

46,714 

479 

1,966 

1869-1869 

83,690 

2,187 

45,607 

6 

1869-1879 

86,273 

1,500 

46,095 

53 

1,795 

1879-1880 

81,012 

7,281 

44,322 

— 

— 


The falling-o£E in the last decade was no doubt due to the famine 
of 1876-77. This is further proved, as in Parasgad, by houses 
having increased by 18 8 per cent., while population had fallen 
9 per cent., and by farm cattle being fewer by 12 per cent., while 
carts had increased 408 per cent., and wells and water-lifts 128 
per cent. With the exception of Rs. 493 given in the famine year, 
in which also Bs. 15,092 were allowed to remain outstanding, 
remissions since 1853-54 had been nominal. The people were 
fairly well off, and a considerable proportion of them wore non- 
agricultural, employed in weaving and dyeing cotton fabrics. 
Sales of land were rare, and prices varied greatly. The tillage of 
garden lands was careful, but that of dry-crop often careless. As 
elsewhere, it was found that the first classification bad been faulty 
in too closely assimilating the relative values of superior and 
inferior soils, and both re-measurement and re-classification were 
carried out in a larger proportion than usual. 

The general grouping of villages in the whole subdivision for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was ma4e on the same 
principles as at the first settlement, inclusively of the villages 
since acquired, according to climate and distance from markets. 
The maximum rates in the six groups were respectively Bs.2.2a&, 
B.1 12a., B.1 8a., B.1 5a., B.1 3a., and Irrigated iWs 

were dealt with as in Parasgad, There were only nineteen acres 
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of channel-watered land, of which three were alienated. On these 
the average rate came to Bs. 3 7a. 6p., and in rice B. 1 10a. 

The general result will be seen from the following statement:— 


Class. 
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5 
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1 29,832 

18-2 

6 

20 


41,737 

23,812 

1,551 

492 

43,288 

124,304 

24-8 




130,214 

84,332 

10,254 

3,179 



23-3 


It will be seen from this that the still unoccupied lands, as in 
Parasgad, were of quite inferior quality, assessed at about 5a. 5p, 
an acre. The increase in cultivation in the thirty years had been 
about 16,000 acres. 

The following statement shows what had been the general 
course of revenue, cultivation, «£e. before and since the introduc¬ 
tion of the first Survey settlement up to 1881-82. It shows that^ 
but for the severe trial of the famine year of 1876-77, the increase 
of revenue would have been over lakhs of rupees. As it was, 
it came to about Bs. 2,11,000. 
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1848-49 
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- 
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2,04,217 
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1863-64 


27 
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17,844 

2,35,098 
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733 
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1876-77 

8,31,534 
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29,763 
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2,50,160 
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88,428 
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4^309 

8.216 
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2.52.186 

11,32,286 
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1881-83 

8,67,801 

1.1.. 

45,909 

42,867 

U.024 

2.50,339 

10.89,262 
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Quit-rents on alienated land, it will bo observed, have formed a 
large item in the collections. The cultivation of these lands has 
kept pace with that of Government land, which speaks well for 
the generally prosperous condition of the people, the quit-rents 
being in many cases quite equal to the full assessment. The 
statement as a whole plainly indicates the success of the Survey 
settlements. 


ATHNI—BAGALKOT. 

In 1884 proposals were submitted for the revision of the first 
Sui-vey settlement in sixty-two villages of the present subdivision 
of Athni and fourteen in Bagalkot (Bijapur), originally in the 
former, together with fifteen of the Kagvad estate and two of 
Tasgaon settled subsequently to the others. Of the whole seventy- 
nine villages, sixty-five constituted the newiAthni subdivision and 
fourteen had been transferred to Bagalkot. 

For the revision three villages were entirely re-measured, and 
in seventy-six a partial re-survey was made to break up old Survey 
fields of too large a size, to measure separately all existing occu¬ 
pancies, and entirely to divide alienated from Government land, 
with the result that 19,068 old were converted into 26,053 new 
Survey numbers. Glassification was adjusted to the new method 
by which a greater difference than formerly was made in the 
relative valuation of superior and inferior descriptions of soil. 
78,958 acres were actually re-classed, while 321,807 were adjusted. 
About 6,550 acres were added to arable and 8,500 deducted from 
unarable land. 

Atbni is the most northern portion of Belg&m. It touches 
Chikodi and Gok^k, but, with this exception, is surrounded and 
intermingled with villages of the Jamkhandf, Jath, Mfraj, and 
other States. The main portion is an undulating plain of trap 
formation, comprising large treeless areas of poor mdl land, 
varied with black soil, along the banks of wtUahSf and changing 
into a level black-soil plain wherever it approaches the Krishna. 
The rainfall, which averages twenty-five inch^, is uimvenly dis¬ 
tributed, favourable and tolerably certain in the west, ah^ ihacH 
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less so about Athni itself, and still less again to the eastward of 
that town. Manure is used to some extent for dry crops in the 
west. Cultivation as a rule is careful in the garden lands, but 
slovenly in the poorer descriptions of soil. 

The only line of communication open all the year round is the 
road from Bfj4pur to KolhApur. Other roads are open in the fair 
season. The East Deccan railway passing through Bijapur is, 
however, only twenty-five miles to the east of the most easterly 
villages of the subdivision, and the line from Pdna to Belgdm, 
which will pass through Miraj, will no doubt greatly benefit the 
western portion. 

Athni is a town of considerabhj importance as a market, and 
with Sangli, Miraj, Kurandvad and other places at no great dis¬ 
tance the whole subdivision may bo said to be favourably placed 
for the disposal of surplus produce. The statistical returns of 
population, &c., in the thirty years of the Survey lease, show a 
substantial improvement in all respects save that of milch cattle 
and their young, in which a reduction was naturally to be looked 
for from the extension of cultivation and the contraction of the 
area left for pasture. 

From 70,578 at the time of the first settlement, the population 
had risen in 1872 to 92,707, and in 1881, after the famine, it had 
fallen back to 78,006; in 1882-83 it had again advanced to 88,322, 
showing a rapid recovery. Houses had increased by 34*8 per 
cent., and agricultural cattle 30’5. The number of carts had 
risen from 133 to 1,767, and wells and water-lifts from streams 
by 732, or 82’4 per cent. That land had acquired a high value 
was proved both from the high prices, frequently more than 
twenty times the assessment, bid for it at auction sales, and the 
unusual stringency of the conditions imposed in many of the 
leases and mortgage deeds, the latter showing with what care all 
interests connected with the land were guarded. 

It will be seen from the following statement that the low prices 
ruling from about 1880 to 1884 had reduced the average of the 
last ten years below that of the second period, but the rise in the 
value of the ordinary staples was still about 75 per cent, above 
that <4:^e first period of eleven years, whilst in wheat and cotton, 
articles of eiport, the increaso had been 100 ppr cemt. and, more. 
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In the fifty-three villages settled in 1851-52 the revenue rose 
from Rs. 37,780 rapidly and steadily, till in 1864-65, when the 
American war prices were at their highest, it reached Es. 73,349. 
In the famine year, 1876-77, it stood at Es. 74,575. Since then 
about 12,000 acres of poor soil, assessed at an average of only 
2a. 7p. the acre, have fallen out of cultivation, and matters have 
returned to the state in which they were when the first rush for 
land came to an end. Such inferior land can naturally only be 
held when prices are very favourable. In the twenty-one villages 
of old Athni, and the fifteen Kagviid villages settled in 1860-61, 
much the same sequence of events occurred, viz. a rush for land 
whilst prices ruled high, then only slow progress, until an abrupt 
check was given by the famine, and the cultivated area fell off. 
This depression has now passed away, and a recovery set in. 
Taken as a whole, the results have been eminently favourable, 
and this is further confirmed by the fact that in the years 1880-81 
to 1882-83, there wore only three cases in which occupancy rights 
were sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue out of 396 in 
which notices for such sale were issued. 

In grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment six 
groups have been retained as before:— 

First, for three villages on the bank of the Krishna, the most 
favourably situated for climate and markets, a rate of E. 2 2a. 

Second, for two villages lying immediately on the east of the 
first, with a somewhat less favourable climate, a rate of E. 1 14a. 

Third, for 9 villages forming a group on either side of the 
Krishna, to the east of the second and with a less favourable 
climate, a rate of E. 1 6a. 

Fourth, for the town of Athni alone a special rate of E. 1 4a., 
or 4a. above that of the next group, on account of its large 
market. 

Fifth, for forty-seven villages, thirty-five round Athni and 
twelve on the Krishna, west of Bdgalkot, with a climate much 
inferior to that of the western villages, but having easy access to 
a large market, a rate of E. 1. 

Sixth, for seventeen villages in the north-east of the subdivision, 
with a somewhat precarious rainlbll, and not favourably sifiwted 
for markets, a rate of 14a. . . , 
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The rice area bad increased from 8 to 138 acres; this it was 
proposed to assess at an avemge of E. 1 9a. 6p. per acre. The 
garden area, of 1,613 acres, assessed on an average at E. 1 13a. 
per acre, had increased to 3,196 acres, and would, under the 
instructions of Government, by which land under old wells was 
to have its assessment brought down to the highest dry-crop rates, 
have an average assessment of only E. 1 2a. per acre. The 
usual orders with regard to the non-taxation of improvements, 
and the imposition of j^ercolation rates in lands situated under 
Government worlfs of irrigation, were fully carried out. 

The following statement shoAvs the general result of the revised 
settlement;— 
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The increase in group four, containing Athni alone, appears to 
have arisen from under-assessment at the first settlement, the 
average rate having been only 5a. Ip. The increase of 40 per 
cent, in the third group was due to one village having been placed 
at the former settlement much below its proper group. The 
average rates of the two settlements were respectively 7a. lip., 
and 10a. The land still unoccupied was rated at no more than 
2a. 8p. the acre, and may be said to be almost unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion. 


SAMPGAON. 

In December, 1884, proposals were submitted for the revision 
of the Sampg^on subdivision, and sanctioned in 1885 for intro- 
voJi. XX. 23 
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duction in tliafc year and lery in 1885-86. The partial re-measure* 
ment and re-classihcation system already described were adopted 
throughout in the 140 villages to be revised. 54,383 acres wore 
re-classed, and the values of 189,316 acres re-adjusted, inclusive 
of all water rates for rice or channel-watered garden land. Samp- 
g^on lies to the oast and south-east of Belgam itself; on the 
south lies the Bhdrvar Collectorate, on the east Parasgad, on the 
north Gokak, and on the west the Sangli State, and the Belgdni 
and hUh&napur subdivisions. The river Malptabha divides it, run¬ 
ning from west to east, into two nearly equal poftidns, there being 
much good black soil to the north, with late crops, while to the 
south the soil is lighter and bears mostly early crops. Numerous 
small streams, tributaries of the Malprabba, furnish the means 
for a good deal of irrigation. The climate is throughout favour¬ 
able, in the centre and east for dry-crop cultivation, and in the 
west for rice. The average rainfall for ten years, inclusive of the 
famine year, in which eighteen inches fell, 'had been 32*4 at the 
time of revision. 

The method of cultivation is on the whole careful, manure 
being stored up for the purpose. Irrigation is not made so much 
use of as it might be, the certain and ample rainfall doing away 
with the chief incentive to it. The road from DhArvAr to Puna 
passes through the western villages and that from Belgdm to 
Ealiidgi the northern; there are also other made .roads, in addi¬ 
tion to which the railway passes near the western boundary and 
has three stations, in addition to that of Belg&m, within easy 
reach for the disposal of its produce. There is a considerable 
cotton weaving industry within the subdivision, and there are 
three principal and fivo smaller markets, so that in position, both 
in this respect and climate, the subdivision is well off. 

Boring the currency of the Survey lease, population had in¬ 
creased by 14*1 per cent., houses by 23*1, agricultural cattle by 
14*4, carts by 215*6 (1,688 to 5,010), and wells and. water-lifts had 
nearly doubled in number. Tho only falling off in stock was in 
the matter of milch cattle and their young, which were less by 
35*6 per cent. The proportion of working cattle, a pair to about 
eleven acres, was unusually high, owing, probably, to tho large 
area of rice cultivation^ That land had acquired a high saleable 
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value was inferred, more than from actual sales, from the evidence 
afforded by the conditions attached to mortgages, which proved 
that the better cultivation of land was the object of many of the 
loans raised on its security. 

Betums of prices of produce in the local markets were not 
procurable to any useful extent, but those of Belgnm itself, which 
is at no great distance, showed an increase of fully 100 per cent, 
ever those of the ten years previous to the first settlement. 

Taking the Sampg/ion and Kittur villages, which form the 
present subdivision, separately, it is found that in the 109 
belonging to the former 4,000 acres wore taken up in anticipation 
of the new settlement, and Uiat the progress of cultivation and 
revenue from that time (1852-53) to 1877-78 had been uninter¬ 
rupted for a single year. Eevenuo rose from Es. 1,28,153 to 
Es. 1,59,188, at first slowly, and then, as the poorer soils were 
reached, more gradually, and the unoccupied area fell from 17,694 
to 3,694 acres. The reveuuo was at its highest during the famine. 
In consequence of the low prices which followed the famine there 
was a slight falling-off, and the revenue in 1882-88 was 
Es. 1,59,002. In the thirty-one old Kittur villages there has been 
the same result, the collections rising from Es. 29,794 in 1853-54 
to their highest, Es. 35,420, in 1877-78, and the waste area having 
fallen from 7,235 to 1,982 acres. Eemissions and outstanding 
balances have been nominal, and during the threo years 1880-81 
to 1882-83 not one sale of occupancy rights for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue took place in the 826 cases in which notices 
were issued. 

The 109 villages of old Sampgdon were originally divided into 
two main groups, with the river for boundary, the climate of both 
being eqiially good, but the northern portion having easier access 
to the Belgdm market. Twenty-one villages, with an inferior 
rainfall, formed a third group. The forty old Kittur villages 
were also thrown into three groups. The new grouping proceeded 
on the same lines, but tbe approach of the railway had also to be 
taken into consideration. The old first group formed the new 
also^ with the addition of one village, the maximum being raised 
fromEs.2 ^ to Eb^ 2 10a. It consists of thirty-seven villages, 
with two made roads giving easy access to Belg4m and the railway* 

22 * 
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The second new group, of fiftj-seven villages, with a maximum 
dry-crop rate of Bs. 2 6a., comprised the whole of the old second 
group and seven others in the south-west, the position of which 
had been improved by the approach of the railway. The climate 
of both these groups is equally good. The new third group took 
in the fifteen villages of the old third, nine to the north and six 
to the south. Their climate was rather more uncertain than that 
of the first two groups, while the nine northern villages, although 
nearer the railway than the six southern, h|id some difiiculty in 
internal communications. The maximum was raised from B. 1 12a. 
to Es. 2 2a. In the fourth group were placed twenty-four of the 
old Kittur villages along the Bel gam and Blnirvar road, which 
had a climate too moist for good dry-crop cultivation. The old 
rates of E. 1 6a. and E. 1 10a. were raised to E. 1 14a. In the 
fifth group were seven villages near those of the fourth, in the 
south-west corner of the subdivision. Their position was much 
improved by the coming railway, although they were generally 
unfit for dry-crop cultivation, as those of the fourth. The original 
rate of E. 1 2a. was raised to E. 1 8a. 

The area of Government land under rice cultivation at the first 
settlement was 11,200 acres, assessed at an average of Es. 3 3a. 7p. 
an acre. This had increased to 13,129 acres, assessed at an average 
of Es. 4 2a. 9p. The 940 original acres of garden land had in¬ 
creased to 1,302, to be assessed at Es. 4 11a. 8p. in place of 
Es. 3 8a. 9p. per acre. It was divided into well-watered and 
and channel-watered in the following proportions:— 

Average Rate. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

1>* 

Well-watered (motasihal) 

472 

1,136 

2 6 

6 

Channel-watered {pntaatlwX) 

830 

5,019 

6 0 

9 


1,302 

6,165 

4 11 

8 


The orders as to non-taxation of improvements were strictly 
carried out. 

The general result of the revision will be seen from the follovnng 
statement:— 
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i 

1 

By Old Survey. 


Bevision Surrey. 


A * 

S 8 

1 

> 

Occupied Lund. 

Occupied Tjttnd. 

Waste. 

Total. 


1 

37 

Aim. 

Acres. 

50,152 

Bb. 

72.024 

Area. 

Acres. 

50,583 

Be. 

90,466 

Area. 

Acres. 

603 

Bs. 

418 

Area. 

Acres. 

51,186 

Bs. 

00,844 

25*6 

2 

57 

61,021 


62,186 

87,662 

5,156 

2.876 

67,342 

90,528 

23'8 

3 

15 

17,5ii3 

16,222 


20,464 

530 

232 

18,210 

20,696 

26‘1 

4 

24 

18,404 

23,077 

18,590 

33.318 

l.S.'SO 

1,218 

20,140 

34,536 

38*9 

5 

7 

10,121 

11,337 

10,111 

16,666 

004 

408 

11,015 

17,074 

47-0 


140 

158,191 

1,94,341 

15.9,150 

2,48,566 

8.762 

5,1.52 

167,902 

2,53,718 

27*9 


The increase in the last two groups being greater than that 
allowable by the Governmont utioii of 1874, limiting the 
enhancement on any group to 33 per cent., an explanation was 
submitted to show that it had boeii brought about simply by the 
faultiness of the classification of water at the first settlomeui, and 
not by any increase of assessiner t rates, as the increase in the dry- 
crop assessment was not more than in other groups. The same 
reason was assigned for the increase in two villages exceeding the 
limit of enhancement of 66 per cent, fixed by the above-quoted 
Eesolutiou in the case of single villages. 

In sanctioning a departure in these instances from the limits 
laid down, Government directed that all increase in excess of 25' 
l)er cent, on a holding should be remitted for the first two years 
of the revised settlement; that all in excess of 50 per cent, should 
be foregone in the third and fourth years, and all above 75 per 
cent, in the fifth and sixth years, so that the cultivators might 
adjust themselves to the increased payment by degrees. 

The unoccupied waste bore an average rate of 9a, 5p, per acre. 
On occupied land the new average came on the whole occupied 
area to B. 1 9a. as against B. 1 3a. 8p. under the old settlement, 
an increase of 5a. 4p. per acre. 


♦ CHIKODI. 

A revision of assessment was proposed in the Chikodi sub¬ 
division in 1886, and sanctioned in the same year with certain 
modifications in grouping, advocated by the Survey and Settle- 
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ment Commissioner and the ordinary Eevenue authorities. The 
number of villages to be settled was 171, of which 163 were settled 
in 1853-54; seven others, alienated at the time of that settlement, 
lapsed at various times from 1855-56 to 1870-71, and were settled 
as they lapsed; and one, belonging to the old Athni T41uba, was 
settled in 1852-53. Two of those were entirely re-measured, and 
in the remainder the usual partial re-survey was carried out to 
meet the requirements of the existing circumstances of the holdings, 
as elsewhere. Similarly 110,149 acres wer6 re-cl|tssificd, and in 
287,772 acres the old classification wjis either confirmed or adjusted 
in order to m<^t the most recent method of creating a wider in¬ 
terval than formerly between the values of superior and inferior 
descriptions of soil. 1,537 acres were added to dry-crop, and 
7,876 acres reduced from the unarble and x)ut on to the arable 
area. 

The subdivision has the Sangli State on the south, and Kolhapur 
territory on the west and north; the latter and the subdivision of 
Gokdk lie on the east. In the north there is much good black 
soil, as well as in the south in the valleys of the Ghatprabha and 
Harankdsi rivers. In the south and south-east corner there are 
the sandstone hills, with the soil in their neighbourhood im¬ 
poverished by the wash from their surface, and the extensive 
tract between the valleys of the rivers in the north and south 
portions of the subdivision occupied by the table-land of trap 
formation described by Capt. Anderson in his Beport of 1857. 
The rainfall at Ohibodi in the years 1875 to 1885 averaged about 
25| inches, and is certain and suificieut in the western half, while 
in the eastern half of the snbdivision it is lighter and somewhat 
precarious. The cultivation of the tract generally is good and 
careful. Manure, not being much needed in the blacb, is freely 
nsed in the lighter soils. There is a good deal of irrigation under 
wells, but that from streams is not made so much use of as it 
might be. 

The high-road from Fdna to DhdrvAii passes through the entire 
western side of the subdivision, and there are various local roads 
all passable for eight months in the year. In addition to these 
the line of the West Deccan railway was abbut to akirtits eastern 
boundary, and have four statibss eas;^ ^ access. Oommmucation 
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with the Eatndgirj ports is kept up by the Phonda Ghat. On the 
whole,.therefore, the state of communications for articles of both 
import and export is favourable, and there seems every probability 
that prices will remain steady. The chief local markets are those 
at Nipani, Sankeslivar, and Daddi, and there are weekly markets 
at Chikodi and other places. The tobacco of the northern and 
north-western villages is considered to be of good quality, and 
is largely exported, as are also chilies. 

The density of thg population, 294 to the square mile, is unusual 
for a tract lik& that of Chikodi, of which 95 per cent, of the area is 
dry-crop and unarable, and has only one town which can be called 
large. Manufactures are neither numerous nor important. 

During the Survey lease the advance of the subdivision in 
various ways was considerable. Taking 153 Chikodi villages and 
the fourteen in Gokak separately, there had been an increase in 
the former in population of 38’2 per cent., in houses of 42*4, in 
agricultural cattle of 23*8, in carts of 581 (685 to 4,324), and in 
wells and water-lifts of 103 per cent. (2,401 to 4,874). In the 
fourteen Gokdk villages the increases in the same respects were 
severally 21'8, 40*7, 21‘1, 111*9 (118 to 250), and 77*9 per cent. 
(77 to 137), The proportion of working cattle to cultivation was 
remarkably high, viz., a pair of bullocks to every eleven acres. 
There were a large number of cases of sales, leases, and mortgages 
of land, showing in many ways the high value possessed by land 
in the subdivision. 

The following is a record of the prices of the staple grains for 
four periods, one of eleven and the others of ten years each, in 
four of the chief bazaars. It shows that javdri has risen some 
38 per cent., hdjri 4i7 per cent., wheat 54, and rice 82 per cent., 
since the period before the first settlement:— 


Eleven years, 1843-44 to 
1853-54 . 

Jaf ^ 

49 

Cleaned Rice. 

24 

Bdjri. 

51 

Wheat. 

29 

Ten years, 1854-66 to 
1863^64 . 

29 

20 

81 

20 

Ten years, 1864-65 to 
1873-74 . 

22 

11 

22 

14 

Ten • years, 1874r75 to 
188.3-84 . ' . 

21 

11 

21 

18 
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Prices in 1883-84 did not materially differ from those of the 
last period, and there was every probability that the railway would 
keep them steady and prevent serious fluctuations of more than 
a very temporary nature. 

From the time of the first settlement both the main body of 
the Chikodi villages and the fourteen of Gokjik have presented 
the same general features as far as revenue was concerned. Up 
to 1872-73, by which time all the better sorts of land had been 
absorbed, there was an almost unbroken rise jn the occupied area, 
and a corresponding ^ increase of revenue. Aftei that year there 
was a gradual falling-off in consequence of low prices, until 
1882-83, when it began to rise again. 

In 1883-84 the waste area stood at 16,501 acres, assessed at 
Rs. 4,940, or 4a. 9p. an acre, showing that it was of very poor 
quality. The only remissions of any importance in the whole 
period were in the famine year, 1876-77. 

At the first settlement the 140 villages of Chikodi were placed 
in seven groups for dry-crop assessment; the 171 at the revision 
were grouped in six, as follows :— 

First group, forty-four villages in the west and north-west of 
the subdivision. On the recommendation of the Survey and 
Revenue Commissioners, a few of these villages were reduced to 
the second group by Government, from the doubt whether in the 
future, after tbo railway was in working, the heavy traffic on the 
Pfina and Belgam road would still continue or would be diverted 
to the railway in the east. The maximum rate was placed at 
Rs. 2 6a. The gro up had the best climate and the best situation 
for markets. 

Second group, sixty-nine villages, with a climate slightly inferior 
to those of the first, and not quite so well situated as regards 
markets. The maximum dry-crop rate was Rs. 2 2a. 

Third group, maximum dry-crop rate R. 1 12a. These villages 
lay to the east of the second, and had a decidedly inferior climate. 
They were thirty in number. 

Fourth group, maximum rate for dry-crop R. 1 8a. The eight 
villages lay three in the south-west and five in the east of the 
subdivision. The climate in the former and in the latter- was too 
dry for good dry.crop cultivation. Two villages, were retained in 
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this group, which the Survey Commissioner proposed to raise one 
class. 

Fifth group, ten villages in the east, where the rainfall was 
frequently scanty. The proposed maximum was B. 1 2a. 

Sixth group, nine villages in the south-west corner, where dry- 
crop cultivation was confined to inferior grains'owing to excessive 
moisture. 

The rice water maximum was placed at Rs. 7 in the last and 
Rs. 8 in the remaining groups. Rico cultivation had risen from 
1,005 to 1,338 acres. The old average was Rs. 2 6a. 9p., and the 
proposed new average Rs. 3 4a. 5p. The area of garden land had 
increased from 3,132 to 7,636 acres. 

The average would he as follows according to the new proposals, 
no improvements being taxed:— 



Acres. 

Assessmoiit. 

Ks. 

Average. 
Rr. a. p. 

Well-watered 

. 5,8.52 

12,772 

2 5 8 

Channel-watered 

. 1,784 

9,678 

5 6 10 


7,636 

22,450 

2 15 0 


The following statement shows the general result according to 
the sanction of Government:— 


Class. 

Villages. 

By Old Survey. 

By Berision Survey. 

S CD 

S V 

^ 1.4 

Occupied Laud. 

Occupied Laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 



Area. 


Area. 


Area. 


Area. 





Acres. 

Us. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 



1 

28 

54,2(H 

60,100 

54,484 

83,839 

4,405 

1,890 

58,959 

85,729 

39-5 

2 

84 

63.750 

56,898 

05.03.-t 

72,579 

2,985 

1,.583 

67,968 

74,162 

27*6 

3 

% 

32.046 

18,551 


24,482 

4,781 

l,:i63 

38.796 

25,845 

25-2 

4 

7 

.3,688 

2,249 

3.670 

2,652 

781 

208 

4,4.'>1 


17-9 

s 

11 

30.003 

11,362 


14,818 

4,!ia2 

942 

.15,33.5 

15,760 

30-4 

6 

d 

3,327 

2,088 


2.823 

itol 

85 


2,908 

35*2 


171 

187,018 

1,52,248 


2,01,193 

17,015 

6,071 

209,118 

H 

32*2 


These figures would require a slight modification in the third 
and fourth groups, as the statistics for the two villages proposed 
to be raised from the latter to the former have been included in 
the third, and should properly be recorded in the fourth group. 
It will be seen that the unoccupied land at the revision settlement, 
17,615 acres, was assessed at Rs. 6,075, or on an average 5a. 6p. 
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per acre, a proof of its generally inferior quality. Tinder the old 
settlement the average assessment on Government occupied land 
was 13a. Ip. By the Superintendent’s proposals it would have 
come to B. 1 Oa. 7p. under the new, but this would be somewhat 
lowered by tho Survey Commissioners having lowered the maximum 
dry-crop rate in fifteen villages from Es. 2 6a. to Es. 2 2a., by 
placing them in the second instead of the first group. 


BELGA'M. 

Proposals for the revision settlement of 132 villages now com¬ 
posing tho Belgdm subdivision were submitted in February 1887, 
and sanctioned in September of the same year. Of these eighty- 
two belonged originally to Pachchapur, twenty-eight to BiMi, and 
twenty-two to Kini Karyat. They had been settled at various 
times from 1852-53 to 1873-74. Tho revisibn was carried out on 
the partial re-nieasureinent and re-classification system, which 
I’esulted in about 12,000 old Survey numbers remaining unaltered, 
and 9,929, with an area of 81,307 acres, becoming 14,976, mea¬ 
suring 81,985. 

The subdivision as now constituted is bounded on the north by 
the Eohl&pur State and Chikodi, on the east by Gokilk and Samp- 
gdon, on the south by Khdndpur and the Sdvantvddi State, and on 
the west by the latter and Kolhapur. It will be seen from the 
map that the villages are straggling in position and much inter¬ 
mixed with native territory. In the south-east it is plain and 
open. Farther west there are low hills, becoming steeper as the 
Sahyddri range is approached; and the extreme west is a series of 
valleys running east and west between spurs of that range. Bound 
the town of Belgdm are raised, rounded bare plains of an ochry 
gravel, in places almost as hard as stone. Along the brooks, which 
run in the hollows between these uplands, are large flats of rich 
black loam. Towards the north-east the black soil gives place to 
the poorer sandstone formation found in tho south of Ohikodi and 
Gokdk. There is also black soil near Bdgevddi in the south-east, 
and in the Kfnf valley in the north, hut the larger portion of the 
odlturable area is red aoih Many perennial streanift flowing to 
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the Ghatprabha in Qokak or the Malprabha in Khsinapur, traverse 
the subdivision, the climate of which in the west is damp, un¬ 
healthy, and feverish in the rainy and cold seasons. With the 
exception of occasional blighting east winds in the cold season, 
the climate of the eastern portion is pleasant, the heat of the hot 
weather being tempered by cool sea breezes, and the rainfall being 
moderate. For ten years the average rainfall had been 47*33 
inches at Belgam in the cast, 96*49 at Ch^ndgad in the west, and 
67*93 near Kh^na^ur in the south. There is but little rabi or 
late crop culiivation; 53*2 per cent, is occupied by early crops, 
and 40*6 is given to grass and fallow. Much grass is required to 
supply the station of Belgam, and to provide fodder for the large 
numbers of agricultural cattle kept in the rice tracts of the west 
and the Kini valley. Manure is largely used in these lands, and 
the style of agriculture generally is good. A good deal of sugar¬ 
cane is raised in the rice-beds near Belgam. but the extent of 
garden land is small, being almost entirely confined to villages 
within easy reach of the station itself. This is also, coupled with 
Shdpur, the principal market town. The next in importance are 
Ch^udgad and Bagevadi, and there are several other minor 
markets. 

Since the first settlement the means of communication in this 
tract of country have been greatly improved, the West Deccan 
Kailway now passing through it and having stations at Belgdm 
and Bestir; this is joined by the Southern Mahratta line atLonda,. 
in the Kh4n4pur subdivision, thirty-one miles to the south of 
Belgtlm, where it is also brought into communication with the 
sea-coast (seventy miles distant) by the Goa or Marmag/ion 
Kailway. There are now also three provincial and several local 
fund fair-weather roads. The only local manufacturing industry 
is that of weaving; it is confined to Belg4m and Sh^pur and a 
few villages round BAgevddi, is not of any importance, and with 
the Dpening*of the railways will probably disappear. 

Population as a whole has increased by 23*8 per cent, since the 
first settlement, but at various rates in different portions of the 
subdivision, the increase in Belgdm itself having been 42, in the 
eartem tillages ^ and in the western only 5 per cent Houses, 
agriettltural cattle> eaxia and wells, hate also increased consider- 
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ablj, but nou-agricuitural cattle, with hordes and ponies, show a 
decrease, due to the contraction of the area of pasturage. The 
proportion of working cattle to area of tillage, viz. a pair to six 
acres, is remarkably high, and is to be attributed chiefly to the 
large number required for rice cultivation in the western villages, 
where such cattle have doubled in the course of the settlement. 
A good sign of the increased comfort and prosperity of the people 
is found in the fact of 682 new wells having been sunk, almost 
entirely for drinking purposes. 

Of the Survey fields about 60 per cent, are cultivated by the 
registered occupants alone or in partnership with others, over 35^ 
I)er cent, are sublet, and only 4’7 per cent, are still unoccupied. 
In twenty-nine cases of sub-letting reported the total sum paid 
by the lessees was 157 times the Survey assessment, whilst in 
158 cases of private sale the price realised was over 20^ times 
that assessment; in fifteen cases of enforced sale by order of 
Court an average of rather over twelve times the assessment was 
obtained. 

The revenue history of the tract has been one of unbroken pro¬ 
gress ; the revenue collections show hardly any drop in any year 
of the settlement, and the later years have been marked by steady 
and unvarying increase. Even the famine of 1877 hardly affected 
it, and remissions have for some years disappeared altogether. 
In the last three years previous to the revision, although 549 
notices of sale of occupancy rights wore issued in consequence of 
non-payment of revenue, .ill demands were paid up, and not a 
single field was sold. The 132 villages under report were divided, 
from having been settled at different times, into eighteen classes 
for maximum dry-crop rates of assessment varying from Es. 2| 
in the east to 6a. in the west. The revision has reduced these to 
twelve groups with dry-crop rates falling from Bs. 2| to 7a., 
according to climate, roads, and distance from railway stations 
and other markets, the details of which it would serve no good 
purpose to enter into. 

The rice rates do not appear to have undergone any alteration. 
The area of this kind of land, directly assessed to the State, rose 
in the course of the settlement from 16,456 to 18,357 asres, and 
their average assessment from Bs. 3 8a. , 8p. to Bs. 4 la. 3p. 
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Garden land increased from 188 to 301 acres; its average assess¬ 
ment, in consequence of old land under wells being assessed 
at only dry-crop rates, fell from Rs. 3 6a. lip. to Rs. 213a. 2p. per 
acre. Of this, land under wells had an average of R. 1 10a. 7p., 
and that under channel irrigation one of Rs. 4 11a. 2p. 


The general result of the revision was as follows :— 


Groups 
and No. 




Kevisiou Survey 

• 


Increase 
I«r cent. 

of Vil¬ 
lages. 

• 

Occupied. 

Wiisfe. 

Totul. 

1 

n 

1 

AcroH. 

10,033 

• 

. Es. 
13,619 

Acres. 

10,212 

Rs. 

17,1+5 

Acres. 

314 

Rs. 

334 

Acres. 
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It will be observed that tliere are only four of these groups in 
which the waste land exceeds a thousand acres, the largest amount 
being in the last five, whore, owing to the hilly nature of the 
country, much of the land is very inferior. The average assess¬ 
ment of the whole waste is under 7a. the acre. The percentage 
of waste on the arable area is 7*5 per cent. The returns do not 
show at one view what the increase in tillage area has been since 
the introduction of the first settlement, but there can be no doubt 
that it has been large. The improvement in communications, and 
the great enhancement in the value of agricultural produce, 
amounting to about double of what it previously was, have led to 
a state of prosperity which amply justifies the moderate increase 
of the average assessment rate from 14a. to R. 1 la. Ip., or 3a. Ip. 
per acre. * 


KHANAPUR. 

In TAaj 1887 proposals were submitted for the revision of the 
first settlement in the subdivision of Ehan&pur, nearly ootre- 
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spending -with the old Tiiluka of Bfdi. This I'evision applies to 
230 villages, of which six have been transferred to Dharvar; 224 
belong to Government, and sixteen are alienated. 

The great bulk of the villages were first settled in 1854-55 and 
1855-56. Tlie partial re-measurement and re-classification system 
has been adopted, and the former shows a difference of only 3 per 
cent, in favour of the new survey. Kh^nupur is in the south-west of 
the Collectorate. It is bounded on the north bv the subdivision 

m 

of Belg4m, on the east by Sampgiion and D^idrvdr, on the south 
by the district of North Kanaru, and on the west by the territories 
of Goa and the Savantvadi State. In the south and south-west 
it is very hilly and covered with dense forests, where the popula¬ 
tion is scanty and unsettled, and tillage, except in patches, dis¬ 
appears. In the centre, north-east and east along the valley of 
the Malprabha the country is an open, well-tilled, black-soil 
plain, with many rich and populous villages, and in the north¬ 
west there arc lofty hills, clothed with evorgreen brushwood. 
The rainfall is heavy and certain, and very suitable for rice, 
which is the staple crop, and occupies nearly half the cultivated 
area; but javari and other grains are also successfully raised; 
nearly the whole of the latter is grown in the eastern villages, 
there being hardly any dry-crop tillage in the south and west. 

There is, as in Belgain, a large extent of land under grass, 
to provide pasturage for the large stock of cattle required in a 
district whore rice is so much grown. In the Ghat villages the 
rice lands grow a second crop in the hot weather, but the area 
of garden land is insignificant. Coffee is raised within the vil¬ 
lage sites, and in evergreen jungle numbers where the rainfall 
is sufficient. At the time of the first settlement there were no 
made roads; at present, in addition to the Southern Mahratta 
Railway from Belldry to the sea-coast at Goa, which joins the 
West Deccan line from Puna and Belg^lm at Londa, the two 
together having four stations within the limits of the subdivi¬ 
sion, there are several provincial as well as local fund reads, 
so that the ryots have every facility for the disposal of their 
produce. 

The six villages in the south-east comer transferred to Dh&rvdr 
have the railway station of Alndvarfor a maarket, whUe .for the 
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remainder Nandgad, seven miles south-east of Khiinapur, is the 
chief mart, and the railway stations at Khdudpur, Londa, and 
Nagargali, with other smaller markets, ai'e conveniently situated 
within, and-other larger ones without the limits of Khdndpur 
arc easily accessible^ The population is almost entirely agricul¬ 
tural, there being in the way of manufactures only a few cotton 
looms in a small number of villages, and the preparation of. rice 
called churamuri, which is exported to long distances. . 

The comparative etatistics of population, &c., show a marked 
improvement under every item but that of cattle other than those 
used for agriculture, the increase in the number of carts, from 
1,017 to 3,148, being specially noteworthy. The decrease in 
“ other ’* cattle may be accounted for, as elsewhere, by the con¬ 
traction of the pasturage area. Prices of agricultural produce 
have advanced greatly. Contrasting the twelve years from 
1874-75 with the first ten years of the settlement, from 1854-55 
to 1863-64, the inci'oftse in the price oijavari has been over 42 per 
cent., and in that of rice 63|, and there is every reason to believe 
that the opening of the railways will prevent a recurrence of low 
prices. 

The revenue history of the subdivision is one of steadily increas¬ 
ing prosperity. A sudden increase in cultivation followed the 
introduction of the Survey rates, more specially marked in the 
jungly portion in the south and west. In this the area of tillage 
rose at once from 11,395 to 20,068 acres, and the rise continued till 
1861-62, when it reached its highest point. Some 3,500 acres of 
poor land were then abandoned, but for the last twenty culti¬ 
vation and revenue have remained at about the same level. In 
the six villages transferred to Dharv4r there are no outstanding 
balances, and no remissions have been required for the last thirty 
years. In the last three years in the 224 villages, out of 592 cases 
in which notices for the sale of occupancy rights have been issued 
on account of non-payment of revenue, only four of actual sale 
have occurred, so that the revenue is collected without difSculty, 

At the first settlement the villages were divided for maximum 
dry-crop rates into six groups, of which the highest was in the north- 
cast corner and the lowest near the Ghjlts, mnging from E. I 4a. 
to 8a.; rice rates j^om Bs. 8 to Es. 4. In tbe ret'tsion the 
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rice rates remain the same, and the dry-crop range from R. 1 8a. 
to half a rupee. There are still six groups for rates, 

falling from east to west as the climate becomes unsuited for 
that kind of tillage, and with due reference to market facilities. 
In the seventy-eight villages of the fifth and sixth groups these 
rates remain as at present. These two groups show a decrease 
in population and houses, which is attributed to the endeavour 
that has been made to put a stop to httmri, or ash-manure cul¬ 
tivation, the question relating to which is'being re-considered. 
Notwithstanding this decrease, the number of agr,icultural cattle 
and carts in these tw'O groups have been considerably augmented. 

The ten acres of garden land at the old survey have now in¬ 
creased to 123, the old average of B. 1 Oa. 7p. rising to E. 1 15a. 3p., 
as follows:— 
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The general result is shown in the statement below:— 
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The increase of Es. 27,311 has arisen chiefly in the first three 
groups of villages; in the others, situated in the wild country in 
the south and west, equal progress was naturally imattainable. 
The enhancement in some of the villages went beyond the limits 
laid down by Government in 1874, but was sanctioned as it was 
due to the assessment for the first time of water advantages, 
which had not been taken into proper account at the first settle¬ 
ment. Both in the newly-formed rice lauds and those for which 
new water facilities had been provided, no enhancement of rates 
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had been allowed. Land under old wells had its rates reduced to 
within the maximum dry-crop rates of the several groups, and in 
order that the enhancements beyond the prescribed limits might 
not fall too heavily on the villagers, these were directed to be 
levied by degrees, as directed in the case of Sampgdon mentioned 
above. # 

It will bo seen that there are several of the subdivisions of this 
Collectorate which have still to come under revision, from the 
first settlement guaranteed for thirty years not having expired. 
The general result of the revision cannot, accordingly, be given 
for the whole Oollectorate. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the remaining subdivisions will show equally favourable results 
with those already revised. 
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DHARVAR. 


The DMrv^r Collectomto lies between 14° 17' and 15° 50' N. Lat. 
and 74° 48' and 76° E. Long. It contains about 4,500 square 
miles, with a poi)ulation of about 195 to the square mile. It lies 
above the SahyAdri range to the east of North Kanura, and is the 
most southerly of the Bombay Colloctoratcs. It is about 110 miles 
long from north to south, and from forty to seventy broad from 
east to west. It is bounded on tho north by Belguni and Bfjapur 
and the IMmdurg State, on the cast by the Nizam’s dominions 
and Bellari, in Madras, on tho south by Maisur (Mysore), and 
on the west by Belgtim and North Kanura. It contains the 
eleven subdivisions of Dharvar, Kalghatgi, Hdbli, Navalgund, 
Eon, Gadag (Qudduch), Karajgi, Bankapur, HAngul, Kod, and 
EAnebennur. 

The Peshva, in 1817, under the treaty of Puna, agreed to cede 
territory in lieu of the contingent he was bound to maintain under 
the treaty of Bassein. Part of this territory consisted of DhArvAr, 
Kusongal, about fifteen miles east of BharvAr, and the districts 
south of the Tarda river. As it was considered of importance 
to take possession of these territories without delay, to facilitate 
the projected operations against the PindhAris, Colonel (after¬ 
wards Sir Thomas) Munro, was appointed Commissioner of them 
with civil and military powers. Ho had accomplished his purpose 
in the course of a few months, and soon afterwards wrote to the 
Governor-General as follows;— 

.«< The hostile conduct of the PeshvA, and mytpreaent situation 
in the middle of the Southern Mahiattas, where..! have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and militai^,govern- 
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ment, will, I hope, in, some degim excuse my addressing your 
Lordship. The local sitimtion of the Pdna territories and the 
still remaining influence of the PeshTd, as the nominal head of 
the Mahratta States, make the overthrow of his Government 
perhaps the most important of all the measures that can be 
adopted for the safety of our own dominions. 

“ The Mahratta Government from its foundation has been one 
of the most destructive that ever existed in India. It never 
relinquished the predatory spirit of its founder, Shivdji. That 
spirit grew wilh 'its power, and when its empiro extended from 
the Ganges to the Kdveri this nation was little better that a 
horde of imperial thieves. All other Hindu States took a pride 
in the improvement of the country and in the construction of 
temples, ponds, canals, and other public works. They did not 
seek their revenue in the improvement of the country, but in the 
exaction of an established tribute from their neighbours and in 
predatory incursions to levy more tribute. Though now, fortu¬ 
nately, obliged to relinquish their claims, the wish to revive them 
will never cease but with the extinction of their power. A 
Government so hostile in its principles to improvement and tran¬ 
quillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown. 

“ It may be a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought 
to bo ostablisbed in its room, and whether the chief of the Govern¬ 
ment should be taken from among the relations of the Peshvd or 
the descendants of Shivaji. Before the establishment of the 
new state it might be expedient to require the cession to the 
British Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. The 
provinces between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly 
Mahratta; though there is a considerable mixture of Mahrattas, 
the Kanarese form the body of the people. The Mahratta estate- 
holders, or jagirdars, and their principal servants ace in some 
measure considered as strangers and conquerors. Tlje best of 
the horse are. in general Mahrattas, and are no doubt attached 
to their chiefs; but the infantry in the forts and villages are 
mostly Kanarese, and'^are ready to yield to any power that will 
pay fhein. All the trading classes are anxious for the expulsion 
of thu Mahrattas, because they interrupt their trade by atbitrary 
exactions, and often pl^der them of their whole property. The 
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heads of villages, a much more powerful body than the commer¬ 
cial clas9, are likewise very generally desirous of being relieved 
from the Mahratta dominion.’’ 

The former part of this letter is a true description of the spint 
of the Mahratta rule, a spirit which, manifesting itself in the first 
instance in predatory excursions, culminated in the last PeshvA 
Bajirao’s time in the far more deeply penetrating and lasting 
oppression of the revenue-farming system, a system which in its 
mischievous effects cut down to the very root of the organization 
of agricultural society, and, through the grinding'misery it brought 
about, induced habits of evasion and trickery which every man 
found himself forced to practise for his own protection, quite 
irrespectively of how this might affect the interest of his neigh¬ 
bour. 

So it appears to have been in the Southern Mahratta coun¬ 
try. The farm of a district was sub-let by villages or groups 
of villages, and the village farmers or managers, no longer guided 
by the paying power of those who held the land in distributing 
the superior farmer’s demands over individual cultivators, but 
finding out what villagers were at enmity with each other, em¬ 
powered whichever of them made the highest bid to collect tho 
required sura. This the latter proceeded to do with no regard to 
rights, privileges, or tenures, bat simply with a view to his own 
interest or according to his own caprice. It is not a matter for 
surprise, therefore, that before the advent of British rule numbers 
of the ryots had fled away to the adjacent Mysore teiTitpries, that 
revenue accounts were in a state of tim utmost confusion where 
they existed at all, that all rules settling the assessment had dis¬ 
appeared, and that hereditary district and village officers, taking 
advantage of tho confusion, had appropriated large areas of Go¬ 
vernment land to which they had no right. 

On the management being taken over the assessments were 
found to be in the utmost confusion, in addition to being ex¬ 
ceedingly unequal both on whole villages and individual holdings. 
Nothing definite was on record as to the contents of the latter, for 
the land measures were not measures of area, hut seed, or 
measures, that is, the estimated area tha^t a certain qui^tity of 
seed was supposed to sow. The liimt, although noinhl^ly , the 
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9 ame, varied in area according to the supposed productiveness of 
the land in each village. 

The late prevalence of Bajirao’s farming system made the intro¬ 
duction of a myaivdri, or individual settlement, a matter of great 
difficulty. The village accounts had either been removed, or were 
deliberately kept back because they would have brought to light 
all'kinds of irregularities on the part of the district and village 
officers. So much suspicion was aroused in the minds of the Col¬ 
lectors by themanne'r in which the accounts were kept back, that 
arbitrary additions were made to the village rentals, and called 
mundsib jastif or fitting enbano<uuci»ts, and the people were left to 
arrange their payment among themselves. These never appear to 
have been realised, however. It was soon found, from the evi¬ 
dence of outstanding balances, that the assessments were too 
high, and the Collector proposed that a fresh surv(‘y and settle¬ 
ment should be at once undertakou. As numbers of the culti¬ 
vators who had fled Mysore and elsewliere to escape Mahratta 
oppression had returned on the re-establishment of order, en¬ 
couragement was offered them to settle down to agriculture by 
the offer of waste lauds on liberal leases (Jcdole) ; and in the case 
of villages of which tho rental had fallen by two-thirds, by the 
grant of isldva (gradually increasing) rentals on still more favour¬ 
able conditions. But as these measures, and tho advances of money 
{tahdvi) made to the agriculturists to assist them in replenishing 
their stock, which had “suffered severely from a murrain among 

■V 

the cattle in the first two years of British administration, were 
mere palliatives that did not go to the root of tho matter, the 
commencement of a survey was authorised and reported to the 
Court of Directors in the end of 1822. 

The system of revenue administration at the commencement of 
onr rule is stated in a Minute recorded by Mr. Mountstuart 
Blpbinstone, after a tour in the Deccan, to have been for the 
Collector to make the annual village settlements (moj&wdr) from 
such information as to prices of produce, former rentals, and the 
condition of the villages, as he could gather from his stipendiary 
establishment and the hereditary district officers, as Well as to 
superintend the distribution of the amount of the settlement in a 
fenr uistances over the hadividoal landholders of the village com- 
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munity. The distribution in other cases -was left to the H^mlat- 
d&rs, checked by the Collector. Disputes arising -with regard to 
this were settled by the Panchayats, or arbitrators. Eyots were 
required to give notice of their intention to throw up their lands, 
but their return to such as they might have improved was per¬ 
mitted on favourable terms. Encouragement in the shape of 
advances and leases at low rates was given to improvements for 
irrigational purposes. Grazing land, with the exception of some 
portion reserved as gaocharan, or vancharai, for common pasturage, 
was sold annually. The distraint of implements of husbandry for 
arrears of revenue was not allowed. The ryots were collectively 
responsible for balances of revenue, but their responsibility was 
only enforced under peculiar circumstances. Balances of one year 
were remitted before the first instalment of the next year's revenue 
became due. 

The chief tenure on which land was held was the cMli (perma¬ 
nent or continuous), which was very similar to the vela of Gujarat. 
The ehali was probably the land originally in the holding of the 
principal ryots of a village, the burden of assessment on which 
had been gradually increased by the imposition of cesses until it 
was found unbearable. Katgnta, or moderately rated land, was 
then added to this by way of make-weight, and as the assessment 
on the cMli became heavier, mnktaj or hhand-niukta (land assessed 
in the lump at low rates), or kdol (leased) laud was added, so as 
to admit of the assessment on the overburdened portion being 
met. Of the holding thus constituted no portion could be thrown 
up unless the whole were abandoned. Owing to this system of 
placing an assessment in the lump on a holding, and the con¬ 
tinuous accretion of cesses on various accounts, all traces of the 
original assessment had disappeared, and the data on which the 
annual settlements had to bo made were of the vaguest and most 
unsatisfactory character. The burdens of the ryots were lightened 
by substituting fahdvi (cash advances) for havdld* or crop-assign¬ 
ments, to money-lenders for loans, restoring the authority of 
village officers, stopping vexatious interference! preventing over- 
exactions,^securing to peoide the benefit of their own improvbments! 
allowing the revenue to be paid in good coin of afiy QUnency! 
granting remissions in case of £aU.uro of cfops. > ^: ' ' ' . 
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Tho Collector, in 1828, reported on ibe sjstem of revenue 
management in the district in terms similar to those in Mr. 
Elphiustone’s Minute quoted above. By this period, however, 
although the survey initiated by Mr. Thackeray, the first Collector, 
had only very partially been made use of for the purpose of assess 
ment, tho more exact system introduced had furnished detailed 
information which enabled the settlements to bo made year by 
year with a somewhat greater approach to equity, although such 
inequality existed that large annual remissions had still to be 
given. Tbes€v remissions were granted for poverty, misfortune, 
and many trifling causes, £is well as for iiad crops; but much that 
was given under tho last head was really due to abuses in culti¬ 
vation. Unauthorized reductions given to poor landholders to 
induce them to continue their cultivation had thrown into their 
hands large quantities of land at nominal rents, which they could 
not cultivate properly, and which consequently never produced 
full crops. Togethi*]? with his measuromouts, Mr. Thackeray had 
introduced a partial revision of assessment in some places. It was 
called the iaram assessment, and proved a failure in all but tho 
subdivision of Badaini. In Badami tho ri*\ cnut‘ had been low in 
consequence of the state of the country having been disturbed, 
and tho rates imposed were light accordingly. In hfavalgund 
peace and prosperity hsid led to largo realisations, and tho rates 
had consequently been fixed so high that the people suffered 
severely. There had not been sufficient time to study thoroughly 
the productive qualities of the soil, and tho incidence of former 
payments was tho only guide by which to regulate tho new assess¬ 
ment, Matters were made worse in this part of the country by 
tho excessively high quit-rents imposed on the service lands of the 
various village servants. They were found in Baddmi to he even 
higher than the ordinary assessments on Government lands, the 
result being that the duties of village headmen and accountants 
wore inefficiently performed. 

In Sir J. Malcolm's JBeport on the system prevalent in the 
Southern Mahratta country in 1830 notice is taken of these points, 
and a Hberal settlement of the claims of bereditaiy officers recom¬ 
mended in the shape of per-centages on the revenue, with a view 
to them a proper interest in advandng the prosptndty of the 
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country. The grant of leases for the encouragement of cultivation 
in vraste lands was also j roposed to be left discretional with the 
Collectors, on the general principle that such liberal terms were 
not to be given as to lead to the abandonment of old for new 
land. 

In 1834, in a Eeport by the Sub-collector of Bdgalkot, it is 
stated that the classification of lands and assessments carried out 
in Mr. Thackeray’s surrey were found to be very defective, and 
had been greatly modified by the native official^, who feared on 
the one hand to displease the Collector, and on the other desired 
to conmliate the landholders with a view to keep up cultivation. 
Accordingly, when the Survey raised the rents, they lowered them 
on such pleas as poverty of the holders, imperfect cultivation, or 
other similar excuse; and when the revenue fell short of former 
payments, waste land at low rates was added on to the holdings 
so as to keep up the former standard. This^ of course, resulted, 
in the three subdivisions in which it was carried out, in a patch- 
work assessment, the inequalities of which were much increased 
by the plan of continuing at reduced rents lands which people 
wore inclined to throw up in order to i akc advantage of the low 
rates at which leases of waste lands were offered. In the remain¬ 
ing subdivisions in which no revision was made, the old assessments 
were continued, and added to the gen^^ral inequality of the rates, 
which necessitated the annual ^rant of largo remissions. 

When the re-introduction, on a new basis, of the iaram assess¬ 
ment was proposed by the Sub-collector of Bagalkot in 1835-36, 
in consequence of the opposition excited in the previous year by a 
return to the old assessments, the Principal Collector appears to 
have opposed it, and recommended a I'cturn to the chdli system, 
which he considered equivalent to the JeMtabandi of Gujardt. Its 
advantages were that the Ohdlidars could be made responsible for 
deficiencies in ibc village revenues in retnm for tbe ceremonious 
preference in tbe community enjoyed by them, and "that it gave 
the privilege of cultivating alienated land, which could thus he 
indirectly taxed. A general sanction was given to these pro¬ 
posals. How far they were acted on does not appear, but in the 
next year the assistants to the Collector were directed to under¬ 
take revisions in a few villages by way of experiment ptelkoinaiy 
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to a regular survey. At the Banie time certain proposals for an 
alteration of revenue instalments was approved. 

In 1840 Mr. Mills, the Collector, wrote objecting to the rayat- 
vdri system for Dh&rvAr for various reasons. It neither gave 
■permanency to the landed interests of the country nor to the Go¬ 
vernment revenue, but, on the contrary, encouraged fluctuations 
in the latter, and opened a door to all kinds of rogueiy. Govern¬ 
ment reposed confidence in the leading district ofiBcers, and these 
in their subordinates. This resulted in an annual defalcation of 
revenue from f&lse estimates l>ciug made of individuals’ cultivn- 
tion. It was mischievous, because it led to slovenly tillage, as the 
ryots knew that Government would not press heavily on them. 
Even in favourable seasons they endeavoured by bribery to obtain 
low estimates of their crops, and corruption among native olhcials 
was encouraged, as they knew the annual settlements depended on 
their estimates. The chdli tenure was more adapted to native 
ideas, and to serve both public and private interests, as it created 
a proprietary right in the soil, encouraged industry, and gave 
permanence to the revenue. Village leases would remove many 
of the objectionable features of the system, in which the continual 
throwing up of cultivated land was an evil of no ordinary mag¬ 
nitude. The principle of supporting rights and privileges in 
connection with cultivation had been entirely lost sight of, and 
the original tenures of land in the Southern Mahratta country had 
been overthrown, instead of being preserved, as they had been in 
Gujarat, Endeavours should be made to make the ryots interest 
themselves in the soil by establishing their payments on fixed 
principles, and thereby prevent that constant fluctuation in culti¬ 
vation that was then seen. In time they would recognize in the 
permanency of their payments a proprietary right, and, feeling 
secure in the possession of their cultivation, self-interest would 
dictate the making of improvements tending to better their con¬ 
dition. Our, assessments were too heavy, and had done serious 
injury to rights which only required to be cherished to have 
become permanent and valuable. Augmented cultivation of land 
in all parts of India had dimipished both the value of land ajid 
the prices of produce^ and to keep up the land-tax at the old rates 
conld neyer consist yrith the depressed condition of the cultivatoini.. 
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It true that rechless expenditure en their part hB>d Bomethin^ 
to do with that condition, but the ryot was in an infinitely better 
position in the handa of Patels than in those of GoTernment, pro¬ 
vided that due caution was used in proportioning his assessment 
to his means and the value of his land. An hereditary title 
enhanced the value of landed property, as in the case of tho Ner- 
vadars in Gujarat, who had survived exorbitant taxation. Patels 
in talcing leases found security for their own rights, and, if re¬ 
spectable and possessed of capital, would, in,their dealings with 
their cultivators, i)reserve the utmost harmony, a'nd** benefit both 
them and themselves by assisting tho former to improve their 
cultivation. 

These arguments were meant to support Mr. Mills’s idea of 
leases to be granted in place of making rayaivdri settlements, and 
in another letter he went on to argue on similar grounds for leases 
of their holdings to ryots. Ho had groat objections to any survey 
at all; not that it was not to be depended oi^ but that it was cal¬ 
culated to mislead the Ecvenue officers into placing a nominal and 
not a real value on land, and if this was fixed the most harmful 
consequences must ensue. 

To this Eeport tho reply was, as it deserved to be, crushing. Tho 
statements were so vague that it was difficult to draw from them 
what was really meant, or on what grounds it was proposed to 
base the assessments, which it seemed would really be on tho indi¬ 
vidual ryot and not on his land. Government formed exactly a 
contrary opinion to that of the Collector, and thought that what 
he urged amply proved the necessity for a systematic survey. 
Isolated attempts at reform by different officers on no settled 
principles would do more harm than good. According to. the pro¬ 
posals submitted for tho lease of thirty-nine villages,. the new 
assessmeut was a considerable increase on the old, in place of the 
decrease that might have been expected from the description given- 
of the system m force; and as this would bea s^ange way to 
improve the condition of the villages, the proposed lease could not 
be sanctioned* 


Fro)^ what y?as stated in a Eepo^ in the following year 
the sanie o%er» hia objection appeared to >e to 


ine3^,wiUi 
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settlement. Gorernment again gave the same ansvrer, that the 
Collector’s proposals were too vague for any orders to be passed 
on them. Sanction for a regular survey had been applied for to 
the Government of India, and in the meanwhile, although tempo* 
rary relief might be given, no binding engagements were to be 
entered into with regard to assessments. Mr. Mills soon after 
this left the service. 

In 1843, the year in which the new measurements were com* 
menced preparatory to a revision of the assessments, great irregu¬ 
larities were*^£duud to have been permitted by Mr, Mills. The 
Mdmlatddrs had been allowed to give leases for the cultivation of 
waste lands, and had done so for as much as 39,000 acres. Culti¬ 
vation was still forced on the ryots, to whom receipt-books did 
not till then appear to have been supplied. Wheu the garden 
land in two subdivisions had gone out of cultivation, the right to 
cultivate it Lad been put up to auction in place of lowering tbe 
rates. It was evidently high time that a radical reform of the 
land revenue administration should be commenced. 

The last event that affected it to any great extent before the 
introduction of the Survey settlements in 1843 to 1845, was the 
abolition of the system of granting ko.ols and istdva leases, leases 
with fixed and rising rentals, which had been found to be attended 
with many evils. 


HITBLI. 

In 1844 an experimental settlement on the principles of the 
Revenue Survey had been introduced into thirty villages of the 
Hfibli subdivision, and in 1845 a Report was submitted for the 
confirmation of this and its extension to seventeen more villages 
of the same ^bdivision. There was found to bo a great difference 
of climate between villages situated on the plain and among the 
hills, and even between the hilly and plain portions of the same 
villages. The red Soil of tbe hills and* their neighbourhood 
requited more frequent showers in consequence of its not retaining 
mdistnre, while the black soil of tbe plains did retain it, and. 
thei^oi^ did not^ xl^uijre so much raih; The former thus only 
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produced monsoon crops of hdjri and earlf javdrit with inferior 
rice raised under tanks formed by throwing dams across small 
Talleys. The black soil produced cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, 
and other late or spring crops, and required a different kind of 
husbandry. The red was easily ploughed np, and required little 
more expense to break up from waste than land already under 
cultivation; but the black, after lying waste for some time, 
became overgrown with grasses, which had to be eradicated by 
hand at great expense and with much labour. 

The market of Hiibli was one of the best in the 'Squthern Mah* 
ratta country. Its export trade in cotton was extensive, and its 
imports of salt, British manufactured goods, &c., considerable. 
On these two criteria the thirty villages were thrown into three 
groups for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment. The first 
group included seventeen villages, which either lay among the 
hills and enjoyed an ample rainfall, or were close to Hubli, and 
had the advantage of a good market for the side of their produce. 
The second group contained ten villages, which skirted the hills, 
and therefore had a less certain rainfall, or wore rather more dis¬ 
tant from the market. The third group included three villages 
in the plain at a distance from the hills, having a scanty and pre¬ 
carious rainfall. The maximum dry-crop rates of the three groups 
wore fixed respectively at its. 2, Its. li, and Es. Ij-. 

The garden lands in these villages only amounted to sevoniy-seven 
acres, and were assessed at rates varying from Es, 5 to Es. 2 per 
acre according to depth of water, the amount of its supply, dis¬ 
tance from village, Ac., the maximum area assigned to each water- 
bag of a well being three acres. The nature of the soil not being 
so important a factor in fixing the relative value of garden as 
of dry-crop lands, there were only three classes instead of the 
nine of the latter. The rice lauds amounted to rather over 400 
acres, and the variety of rico grown being inferior, the rates were 
not much heavier than in dry-crop lands, or from Es^ 3 to Es. 1-|, 
according to situation for certainty and abundance of water-supjdy. 

The seventeen villages subsequently included in the settlement 
were all near Hdbli, andj placed in the first group for assesa- 
ment. The general result of the revision in the thirty villages 
was nominally to increase the arc^ of ottltivation by l,8^ fkwee. 
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but the increase was in reality mucli greater, as notice had been 
given of intention to relinquish about 2,000 acres, which were now 
retained. The rental of Government land was lowered by 
Bs. 6,864, more than half of which was recovered in the first 
year through increased cultivation. In the forty-seven villages 
the revenue on the cultivated area in the year of settlement, 
according to the system in force, was estimated at Bs. 38,826, 
inclusive of consolidated cesses, which left a margin of Bs. 8,674 
to be made up out of the maximum assessment according to the 
new rates, inclusive of assessed waste. 

The result in tho three groups of the 30 villages was as fol¬ 
lows ;— 



AsEiessmoQt 

20 Yoara' 

Survey 

Compared 

Compared 


of 1842-43. 

Average. 

Rental. 

with 1842-43. 

with so Years. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1st group 

8,535 

10,897 

8,778 

+ 243 

-1,619 

2nd group 

12,783 

13,639 

14,757 

+2.054 

+1,118 

3rd group 

9,640 

• 

10,236 

11,374 

+ 596 

+ 1,138 


It must be remembered that the Survey rentals, as here given, 
are inclusive of the assessment on arable waste. 


NAVALGUND. 

At the same time proposals were submitted for the revision of 
the seventy-eight villages of the Navalgund subdivision. The 
soil in these was reported to be of very uniform quality. In tho ’ 
more westerly villages the rainfall was heavier and more certain 
than in those to the eastward. There was no large market town 
in the subdivision, but traffic generally tended westwards, so that 
the villages in that direction possessed a slight double advantage. 
Great difficulty had been found in keeping up cultivation by 
such expedients as throwing in rent-free lands into holdings by 
way of make-weight, and the assessment was very uneven. Some 
of the worsi^ villages had nominally paid the lowest rates, but as 
the ryots held much more land than they could manage properly, 
the assessment had really been high. 

For the purposes of the new assessment the villages were divided 
into three, groups: (1) twenty-fire of the most westerly with the 
most certain rainfall, about equal in general rent^pa^g capa- 
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bility to the third group in on which they bordered, with 
a maximum dry-crop rate of E. 1 5a. (This was an anna higher 
than the Hdbli rate for the corresponding group, to allow for a 
slight OTer-estitaate of the value of the black soil in the latter.) 
This rate gave an average of 15a. an acre; (2) forty villages 
more to the east, with a less sure rainfall, at a maximum of 
E. 1 2a., giving an average of 13a. an acre; and (3), twelve 
villages lying farthest to the east and with the smallest rainfall 
at a maximum of E. 1, which gave an average of ll|a. The one 
village remaining out of the seventy-eight was tr&n^ferred to the 
second group of Hdbli, at E. If per acre. 

The general result of these proposals w.is an average rate of 
13a. 5p. an acre over the whole area, and a total assessment of 
Es. 1,43,820. This was an increase over the average of the first 
fourteen years of British rule of Es. 24,256, of Es. 10,476 over 
that of tho last ten years, and of Es. 33,70t over that on the cul¬ 
tivation of 1843-14. Notwithstanding this’ large apparent in¬ 
crease, the rates per acre in reality showed a large reduction from 
E. 1 10 ^a., which was as nearly tho average old assessment as 
could he ascertained from the confused accounts procurable. 
There was thus no reason to fear that land would remain uncul¬ 
tivated : if there was a nominal ‘eduction of tho area under tho 
plough from the abolition of the mischievous custom hitherto 
prevalent of forcing paupers to hold land, the receipts of revenue 
would be much the same, as that class of people seldom paid 
their rents, and it would be better to get rid of them. 

In making these proposals a reform was introduced in the 
method of fixing the revenue instalments. The date of the first 
was postponed in Hfihli from the 15th November, and in Naval- 
gund from tbe 15th December to the loth January in both cases, 
and as early crops predominated in the former and late in tho 
latter, there wore to be four equal instalments in Hfibli to make 
up the whole, while in Navalgund they were to be divided into 
two of 3a. and two of 5a. each, so as to allow ample time for the 
realisation of the ryot*8 crops. 

In sanctioning these proposals Government drew attention to 
the necessity of not irritating the people'.by departing from tho 
existing boundaries of fields in order'tb form convenient Survey 
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numocrs with regular boundaries, and suggested that in pro> 
posing revisions of assessment the criteria of prices of produce 
should be prominently noticed. 


BAMBAL. 

In ] 846 the subdivision of Dambal came under revision. A 
difference in clftnate and soil divided this tract of country, which 
lies to the east and south-east of Navalgund, into two well-defined 
portions, and two groups for maximum rates of dry-crop assess¬ 
ment were accordingly proposed, viz. one of sixty villages at 
E. 1 2a., and the other of twenty-six villages at E. 1. The 
general character of the country was very similar to that of the 
northern and central parts of Navalgund, where the revised rato^ 
gave an average of«lla. 6p. per aero on dry-crop lands. From 
the accounts of sixty-four villages' (excluding twenty-one which 
had been held on lease for some yeaiN, and m which the revenue 
records were consequently imperfect) average collections had 
been deduced, of 10a. 6p. for twenty years, of 10a. lOp. for ten 
years, and of 11a. lOp. for eight years, and afforded some kind 
of guide to the proper standard of assessment for the future. 

The principal markets wore the towns of Godag and Betgeri, 
which almost form one. The chief exports of the district were 
wheat and cotton. There was little garden or rice land, and 
for these the same rates were proposed as for Ilfibli and Naval¬ 
gund. 

The effect of the proposed rates would probably be a reduction 
of Es, 8,000 or Es. 9,000 in the revenue for the current y^r, but 
the prospective result, when the waste land was taken up, would 
he an increase of about Es. 30,000 over the average colleotions 
of the last ^five years, and of Es. 20,000 over those of the last 
year. The collections of the latter year having been Es. 90,580, 
and the full Survey assessment Es. 1,40,000, the eventual increase 
70 uld be about 40 per cent. In a short sketch of the revenue 
history of the distriot given in this Eeport it was stated that at 
the commencement of British rule the Madras rayaivdri system 
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was introduced, and leases were freely given by the Collector to 
encourage immigration. Mr. Thackeray’s survey followed in 
1825-26, but little change was made in consequence. Our 
management had been fairly liberal, and population had steadily 
increased. The ryots in the neighbouring country of the Niz&m 
had houses in both territories, and inoycd from one to the other; 
the advantages of British rule were appreciated. 

The quantity of land in each man’s possession being uncertain 
acted as a check on the development of the country. Up to the 
famine year of 1832-33 (Fasli year 1242) no improvement was 
apparent, but the area of cultivation was probably systematically 
under-rated. Since then, however, the area had steadily increased, 
and many of the ryots were independent of money-lenders. 
Prices of produce had fluctuated considerably, but the general 
standard had not altered much since wo had had the country till 
within the last few years, in which it had fallen. There was no 
doubt on the whole that the country would be greatly benefited 
by the introduction of a systematic and well-cousiderod scheme 
of assessment. The proposed revision was approved by Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1847 a most extraordinary proposal was made by the Col¬ 
lector, Mr. S. Mansfield. Eyots who had claims against Govern¬ 
ment on account of over-payments were to be told to recover them 
from others who owed money to Government. This was not the 
only measure of this officer that Government had to disapprove. 
He had laid down rales for the entry of ryots’ names in Survey 
fields, which amounted to a most arbitrary interference with the 
rights of property. For instance, if of a number containing forty 
acres one man held tbirty-five, the whole was entered in his name. 
If he held twenty-eight and another man twelve, thirty would be 
entered in the name of the former and ten in that of the latter. 
If he held twenty-two and two others nine each, the former’s 
name would be entered in twenty and those of the others in ten 
each. The names of more than four men were not to be allowed 
in one field for fear of confusing the accounts ] if there were more, 
those excluded might be allotted land in neighbouring fields. 
Ihese arrangements were to.be made with as much consider<ttion 
towards the people as practicable. A chdli ryot wnuld. seldmn 
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lose a field in carrying them out, and if he did, it would only 
happen because he was a pauper and had only a few acres of land. 
Finally, all who had lost or thrown up fields because the land had 
been split up among different Survey numbers were to bo offered 
waste fields, and only after they had selected what they wished 
were other such fields to be offered to the public. If several 
people wished to have the same field, lots might be oast for it. 
All those proposals were very properly negatived. 


BANKA'PUR. 

The revision of Damb.il av.is followed by th of Bankapur in 
1846-47. The area of cultivation in this subdivision was said to 
have been long declining, aud more than half of the amble land, 
70,000 out of 122,000 acres, w.is waste. The western portion of 
the tract as it approached the Ghiits had the most certain and 
abundant rainfall. The chief market for its produce, Bhuudsbi 
in Hubll, was also in the west, and the traffic of cotton, of which 
there were about 50,000 acres cultivated, tended westwards 
towards the port of Kunipta. For these several reasons the 
villages were grouped for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
in four zones, the first, of fifteen villages, on the western border, 
at a maximum of R. 1 12a., and the other three, of fifty-five, 
thirty-six, and thirty-one villages respectively, to the eastward of 
this, at maxima of R. 1 &ii., R. 1 6a., and R. 1 4a. These gave an 
average of 18a. as against one under the old rates of R. 1 2a. 3p. 
The rates on rice and garden lands were also considerably lowered 
in the former where it was under tanks from Rs. 14 Ca. to about 
Rs.lO. This^would make an immediate reduction in the revenue 
of about one-tbird. 

The flourishii^ condition of the country under the Anagoonda 
dynasty was proved by the dams tbat had been thrown across 
the Tungbhadra river for irrigation purposes. A subsequent 
excellent survey iras made, but came to an end in 1563i The 
VOL. II. - 24 
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varyinof qualities of the laud had been provided for by the sizo of 
tbo land measures, but those had been gradually rendered useless 
by the cesses imposed under Mussulman rule, and Bajir^o’s farm¬ 
ing system obliterated all semblance of order. Some measure¬ 
ments had iHjen made at the commencement of British rule, but 
no rcTision of assessment undertaken. The accounts had fallen 
into such confusion as to bt; useless for settlement purposes. In¬ 
clusive of grazing tax and other miscellaneous receipts, the Survey 
rental compared with former years’ assessments as follows:— 



(^ri 

Grazing- 

Villagos of'whifli 
Accounts -woro 

Total. 

Cultivation. 

tax. &o. 

not perfect. 


Average of 28 years 

Rs. 

77,406 

Rs. 

1,956 

10,707 

Rs. 

90,069 

Average of 5 years 
to 1833-34 . 

63,289 

1,508 

10,707 

75,495 

Average of last 12 
years . 

76,188 

2,158 

‘ 10,707 

89,053 

Average for 1845-46 

71,820 

4,988 

10,131 

86,939 


The total Survey assessment, inclusive cf that on arable waste, 
came to Rs. 1,15,000, which, as the waste extended to about half 
the subdivision, was a large reduction on the existing rental. 
Those proposals, which provided for the absorption of the sheep¬ 
grazing and fruit-tree taxes, and included all levies hitherto made 
in kind by village and disi rict hercdit.iry oflicers, were sanctioned 
by Government. 


RANIBENNUR—HA'KGAL—TARAS. 

In 1847-48 proposals were submitted for the subdivisions of 
Ranibennur, Hiingal, and the Taras division of HAbli. 

Ranibennur is situated in the extreme south-east of the Ool- 
lectorate. Its climate is similar to that of the Harajgi division 
of Baaikiipur. Its revenue history is the same as that of the 
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country already mentioned, and its condition up to 1847-48 liad 
so deteriorated that the area under cultivation and revenue wore 
actually less than at tho introduction of British rule. If its re¬ 
sources had increased, it was from the cultivation of alienated 
land, which was not permitted under native rule except to ryots 
holding a sufficient proportion of heavily-assessed Government 
land. The latter had indeed gone out of cultivation, while the 
former had Leen proportionately more resorted to. It was tho 
only thing that had enabled the people to bear their burdens. 
They were, in‘fact, as poor a class as any hitherto reported on. 
The inequalities of rating were so great that the proposed rates 
would bring down tho revenue of one village from Rs. 1,200 to 
Rs, 154, and of another from Rs. 850 to Rs. 140. 

The total area of 130 villages was 278,286 acres, of which 
69,025 were alienated. Of th<5 l>alance of 209,261 acres, the arable 
area was estimated at 190,000. For the first eight years tho area 
cultivated was tolerably steady, but in 1829-30 it began to fall 
off. Leases were freely given, but no increase took placo in tho 
revenue till 1839-40, when tho leases fell in, and it reached its old 
standard. The leases were then not renewed, and it fell off until 
the prospect of the Survey settlement induced people to take up 
land again. The average rates for tho first eight years were 
shown by the accounts to have been R. 1 5a. 5p. per acre; in the 
second period, from 1829-30 to 1838-39, 15a.; and iu Iho last 
eight years, when cultivation steadily declined, E. 1 5a. 7p., or 
deducting irrigated land, R, 1 4a. 4p. 

Tho Rdnihennur villages were about on a par as regards climate 
and markets (the chief of these were the towns of Ranibenuur 
and ByAdgi) with the villages of the third and fourth groups in 
BankApur. It was proposed to group them for maximum dry- 
crop rates into two classes, at the same standard as the latter, viz., 
one of forty-four villages at R. 1 6a., and the other of eighty-six 
at R. 1 4a. These were calculated to give a general average of 
lO^a. on 1,90,000 acres of arable land, and one of 13a., or 2a.lowei^ 
than in the middle period between 1829-30 and 1839-40, on the 
cultivated area. In garden land the assessment had been very 
unequal, in some cases ranging as high as Es.40 an acre, and in 
othens'little Mghet than ih dry-crop land. The average was esU- 

24 ♦ . 
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mated at about Es. 8, which would be reduced to Es. 7 by the 
adoption of the same maxima of Es. 15 for lands under tanks, 
wliieh wore much silted up, and Ea. 5 for lands under wells, as 
those proposed for Banktipur. Of rice there were only 200 or 
300 acres, and in this a proposed maximum of Es. 5 would give 
an average of Es. 2^- as against Es. 3^-, the estimated average 
under the old system. The produce of quit-rents on alienated 
lands for eight years had been Es. 30,537, an average of 14|a., 
and would not be much reduced by the Survey rate.s, in excess of 
which, according to rule, assessment would not bo imposed. 

The total Survey assessment on all lands, inclusive of arable 
waste, would be about Es. 1,30,000, and would compare with 
previous revenue as follows;— 

In excess of the average of twenty-seven years' collections by 
59 per cent. 

In excess of the average of nine years' collections up to 
1828-29 by 37 per cent. 

In excess of the average of ten years’ collections up to 1838-39 
by 92 per cent. 

In excess of the average of eight years’ collections up to 
1846-47 by 53 per cent. 

In excess of revenue of 1845-46 by 83 “per cent. 

In the Hangal subdivision garden and rice lands were of much 
greater importance than those devoted to dry crop, the proportion 
being about two-thirds of the former and one-third of the latter. 
The variations of climate were great. In the more westerly villages 
the heaviness of the rainfall rendered the land for the most part 
unfit for dry-crop cultivation, and that of rice predominated. A 
mistake had been made in the classification of fifteen BankApur 
villages through this not having been sufficiently attended to, as 
it had been found that the most injurious effects of excessive rain 
were perceptible in the best dry-crop soils, from their close tex¬ 
ture preventing quick drainage. Taking this circumstance into 
account, a reverse process to that in the subdivisions already re¬ 
ported on was adopted in Hangal, and the groups for dry-orop 
maxima were arranged from east to west in place of from west to- 
east. For the first group, of thirty-six villages, the maT^imtita was 
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to be R. 1 8a.; for the second, of thirty-one villages, R.l 8a. 6p.; 
for the third, of fifty villages, of 15a.; and for the fourth, of 
forty-three villages, which were close to tho Kanara jungles, 
10a. 6p. The estimated average rates in the four classes according 
to these maxima came respectively to R. 1, 11a., 9a., and 5a., as 
against R. 1 6a. 4p., 14a. 9p., 5a. Ip., and 3a. lOp. under the old 
system. A large increase of dry-crop cultivation was anticipated 
in the two former, but not in the two latter groups. For rice now 
rates were j)roposed, giving an average of Rs. 2 3a. on the arable 
area, and Ks.^2* 2a. on cultivation, a reduction of about 7 per cent, 
on the old rates. Garden lands wore assessed highly and very 
unevenly, some supdri (betel-nut) gardens paying as much as 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 per acre, e.x.clusive of hereditary officers’ fees, 
tho average being Rs. 18 15a. In these a maximum of Rs. 20 for 
gardens under good tanks to one of Rs. 5 for those under wells, 
which were now proposed, were calculated to give an average of 
Rs. 13 4a. per acre,•a reduction of about one-third. The general 
result would be a redaction of about 25 per cent, below tho revenue 
of the preceding year; but the total assessment on the arable area, 
inclusive of waste, was calculated to be 62^’ per cent, beyond the 
average of the last two years, and 74^ above the revenue of 
1846-47. The rate of quit-rent on alienated lands was so high 
(R.1 4a. 8p. as against 15a. 6p. of the Survey) that the new 
settlement would result in but a slight decrease of assessment. 
The population of the subdivision, inabitiug small and thinly^ 
populated villages, was reported not to have increased much under 
British rule, but to be on the whole better off than in the rest of 
the Collectorato. Fluctuations of revenue had not been very 
great, showing that the assessment as a whole hod not been ex¬ 
cessive. The situation was favourable, as there were many good 
tanks, and the rainfall was generally plentiful; but though the 
result of British administration on the whole had been fairly good, 
the burdens,of individuals had been very unequally distributed. 

As in the case of Hangal, the land under irrigation iu the 
Tar^ division of Hdbli was of far more importance than that 
under dry-crop cultivation: the rice assessment in the year of 
settlement was Ba. 11,216 to Rs. 6,959 of dry-crop. There were 
only a few acres of garden land in three villages. The revenue 
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had been generally steady, owing to the regularity of the rainfall 
and the large proportibn of irrigated land. Population and cul¬ 
tivation would no doubt have increased but for the prevalence of 
small-pox and cholera, which carried off large numbers of people. 
The markets. for the disposal of produce wore the same as those 
of the northern villages of ilangal. The fifty-four villages were 
divided into four groups for maximum dry-crop rates on the 
same climatic considerations, onlv one in the first class at K. 1 8a., 
twcuty-four in the second, nineteen in the third, and ten at the 
lowest, at gradually lowered rates. 

The average assessments, according to the old and^new systems, 
were as follows, those in the latter being on the total arable area 
and those in the former on that under cultivation:— 



Oltl System. 

New System 


its. a. p. 

its. a. p. 

First group. 

. 1 If) 10 

12 0 

Second „ . 

. 0 10 5 

0 11 6 

Third „ . 

. 0 3 11 

0 7 0 

Fourth „ . 

.029 

0 5 0 


In rice lands about half the area was waste. The old average 
was £s. 3 4a. 5p. an acre, about 6a. in excess of that in Hangal. 
The prices of the produce of irrigated land were 10 per cent, 
higher, and the proposed maximum was accordingly half a rupee 
higher, which resulted m an average of £s. 2 2a. on arable area 
and Es. 2 4a. on cultivation, a reduction of about 30 per cent, on 
current assessment. The garden maximum was fixed at Es. 10 on 
superioi: and Es. 5 on inferior descriptions. The total revised 
assessment gave an increase of 34 per cent, on the average collec¬ 
tions of twenty-two years and of 36 per cent, on those of 1846-47, 
th^ immediate result being a diminution of 19 per cent, on the 
revenue of Government land, the quit-rent on alienations varying 
but very little. All the proposals received the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment; these included a rectification in the Bankdpur villages 
noticed above. 

In this year, notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of the 
season, an increase in cultivation of 31,096 acres was reported, 
and of this about 26,000 in Navalgund alone.- Although this 
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might be partly set down to greater accuracy o£ measureraont, it 
spoke well for the success of the new Survey assessments. Orders 
were given to place all irrigation tanks, on which so much i*evcnue 
depended, specially in charge of the Executive Engineer of the 
district. The plantation of trees was reported to be increasing 
in consequence of the abolition of the tax on fruit-trees, and it 
was no longer found necessary to fojco cultivation, the difficulty 
being to prevent peoplo taking up more than they could manage 
properly. The system of writing off the balances of every year 
by the comnfeneement of the next was disapproved, as tending to 
induce to deliberate iion-pjayrmmt in ht)pe uf obtaining final 
remissions. 


KOI)—DHARVAR—MISKIKOT. 

In the next yearjproposals were submitted, and sanctioned for 
the revision of the assossments in the subdivisions of Kod and 
Dharvjir, and of the Misrikot ptdty division of Hubli. 

Kod was the most southerly portion of the Collectorate, and 
lay along the Tungbhadra river tin the borders of Mysore (Maisur). 
Since the commencement of British rule many peoplo who had 
fled to Mysore had returned and population had slowly iiicreajsed. 
Their chief subsistence had been derived from the cultivation of 
alienated land, nearly all of which had fallen waste, the rates of 
Government laud having been so heavy, and disease having been 
so prevalent, that actually a smaller area was under cultivation 
than twenty years before the settlement, at which period only 
one-sixth of the arable area was under tillage. Cajitaiii Wingate 
believed that the wholo would have been waste if it had not been 
for the alienated land which the cultivators could resort to. The 
whole country presented a wretched and jiovorty-stricken appear¬ 
ance, although it was evident, from the remains of reservoirs and 
otlicr signs,*that it had once been populous and flourishing. 

The climate of Kod varied considerably in different parts. The 
villages in the south-west had a good rainfall, which decreased in 
others that lay more to the north and cast. Cultivation, except 
that of the chilli, in a particular tract of country, was slovenly. 
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The chief markets wore those of Bjadgi in Banibennur, and 
Chikkcrur and Tilvalli within the limits of Kod, but chillies, raw 
sugar and cotton were exported in considerable quantities to 
Madras and Kumpta for the Bombay market. The country was 
divided for maximum dry-crop rates into four groups: the first of 
thirty villages, at R. 1 6a.; the second, of 134, at E. 1 4a.; the 
third, of sixty-four, at E. 1; and the fourth, of seventeen, at 12a. 6p. 

The averages of old and new rates compared as follows:— 


First group. 
Second „ . 
Third „ . 
Fourth „ . 


Old System. 
Ra. a. p. 
,12 0 
.14 3 
. 0 15 2 
. 0 8 11 


Survey System. 
Ra.' a. p. 

0 1 ^ 0 
0 11 0 
0 9 0 
0 7 0 


The total dry-crop assessment, inclusive of waste land, would 
under the new lutes be K. 1,19,030, whereas the old realisations 
only amounted to Rs. 38,538. 

In rice lands, owing chietly to the neglected state of the tanks, 
only about 6,000 out of 20,000 acres were under cultivation; it 
was proposed to reduce the average rale from Rs. 3 la. 9p. to 
E8.2. In garden land the average had been Es.8 9a. 3p., and 
that of the new rates proposed came to Es. 6 8a., the maximum 
rates being the same as elsewhere, Rs. 15 for land under tanks and 
Es. 5 for that under wells. The general result of the revision 
would be an immediate reduction of Es. 25,000 in the revenue. 
In the revision a new system of water-classification was adopted 
for lands in which sugar-cane was occasionally raised as well as 
rice, depending on the greater or less certainty of the supply for 
the superior kind of crop. 

An example of this plan is subjoined:— 


lx 

a/3 

2x 

Vi 

3x 

VS' 

2x 

2x 

Vi 

> 

X 


X refers to the class of soil, and ^ to that of water. 
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Soil Classes. Wateu Classes. 


Share. 

First . 1 

Value. 

16 annas. 

Second 

Share. 

. 1 

Value. 
2 annat 

Second . 3 

42 


Third 

1 

3 „ 

Third . 1 

12 


Fourth 

2 

8 „ 

Fourth . 1 

10 

f9 

Fifth 

. 1 

5 M 

6 

80 

99 

Sixth 

. 1 

fl M 


G 24 .. 


Average soil class 13‘4 „ — 

Average water class 4 „ 

As the vajuft of rico land with first class water was estimated 
at four times that of laud with the sixth, or low'cst class water, in 
this instance the soil annas would be increased in the proportion 
of four to six. 

For 186 villages in the Dbnrvur subdivision seven groups, 
ranging from a maximum of Rs. 2 4a. to one of 14a., were proposed, 
chiefly on climatic considerations. In the north the open black- 
soil plain was well* suited for the cultivation of cotton and dry 
crops, while towards the south, as the Kanara jungles are ap¬ 
proached, rico predominated and dry crops were confined to the 
light-soiled uplands. The town of Dharviir itself was the chief 
market. Under British rule the subdivision had generally pro¬ 
spered, although cultivation, if it had not declined, had remained 
stationary. It fell off steadily for the first eight years, from 
1825 to 1833, subsequently to the introduction of Mr. Thackeray’s 
measurements. In the nine years ending in 1842 tillage spread • 
in consequence of remissions and leases being given and the 
assessments being on the whole lighter; but in the next three 
years it again rapidly decreased. In 1848, finally, it rose again, 
owing to the anticipated revision of assessnient. The average 
rates under the old and now systems contrasted as follows;— 



Average under 

A verago under 

Group. 

Old System. 

Now System. 


Ra. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 . 

2 1 10 

19 0 

2 . 

1 12 1 

16 0 

3 . 

16 4 

15 0 

4 . 

0 14 0 

0 10 6 

5 . 

0 9 3 

0 8 6 

6 . 

.062 

0 7 6 

7 . 

. 0 3 4 

0 6 6 
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The average ia rice lauds for twenty-three years had been 
Rs. 3 8a. 7p., and the proposed inaximum oE Rs. 8 gave one of 
R. 2 10a. Rice cultivation was confined to the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh groups, and about half its area was lying 
waste in consequence of over-assessment. For the garden lands, 
which W’ere of small area and generally devoted to the raising of 
vegetables for the the Dharviir market, the same maximum rates 
as in Kod, giving an average of R. 5, as against one of lather over 
Rs. 8 under the old system, wore proposed. 

The new proposals on the whole caused an iinnlediate reduc¬ 
tion of about Rs. 40,000 on the revenue of the previous year, but 
the full Survey rental, inclusive of that t>n waste, Ks. 1,25,000, 
showed an increase of 24^ per cent, above the collejtious of the 
twenty.five years ending with 1848, and one of 261 per cent, 
above those of the five years ending witli 1846-46. The climate 
in the Misrikot division of Iliibli, for the 100 Grovornmeut villages 
of which new rates were also proposed, was .almost too damp for 
the cultivation of dry crops, but they were, grown in the villages 
along tho eastern border. The total area of dry-crop laud was 
about 76,000 acres, of which only 14,600 were under cultivation 
at an average of 10a. 6p. deduced from the returns of the last 
five years. 

It was proposed to divide it into four groups with maximum 
rates ranging from R. I 5a. to 10a. 6p., giving an average of 
6a. 4p. The rice lands covered an area of about 15,000 acres, 
and although not excessively over-assessed, as in other parts of 
the Collectorate, had not been sufficiently lightly rated to 
encourage extension; its average assessment had been Rs. 2 11a., 
which the proposed maximum rate of Rs. 6 was to bring down to 
R. 2 la. There was no Government garden land in the division, 
but if any were discovered in those parts which had relapsed into 
jungle, the same maximum rates would be applied as in Kod. 
Tho full Survey rental of Rs, 62,000 exceeded the average collec¬ 
tions of twenty-eight years by 87^ per cent., and that of the five 
years ending with tho same year by 76|. The change' between 
that time and the present is shown by the fact that for some 
years before 1848 wild elephants used to' do a great deal of 
damage to the crops in Misrikot. 
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On the question being mooted as to whether collections 
made in Banlt/ipur in the j<‘ar of settlement beyond the Sur¬ 
vey assessments should be refunded or not, Government 
directed their refund. The sub-letting of land by Survey occu¬ 
pants was also ordered not to bo interfered with. An increase 
of 83,908 acres in cultivation as a result of the revision was 
reported. 

The Survey revision of the BhsirvAr Collectorate was completed 
by the settlement jaf twenty-nine villages in the subdivision of 
Bambal, including eighteen of the Mulgund Mahtil, which had 
lately lapsed.* 

In these villages no accounts of former assessments were forth¬ 
coming on which to base the revision, but the same rates wore 
adopted as in the neighbouring villages of Navalgund, ildbli, 
and Bambal. The old rates had been nominally high, but had 
iieve^ been realised o.vcept in very good seasons, and remissions 
were given annually.of from 2ca. to 12a. in the ruj-oe, according to 
the state of the crops, so that the ryots were at the mercy of the 
Eevenue officers. The former were not allowed to give up any 
part of their holdings, and were forced to increase them when they 
apparently had the means of doing so. Something like the ckdli 
tenure prevailed, and every expedient was put iu force to keep up 
the nominal area of cultivation short of disabling the tenants from 
continuing to farm at all. 

The two groups jiroposed for maximum rales of dry-crop 
assessment were one of thirteen villages at E. 1 5a., and a second 
of fifteen, near Mulguiid and the Tungbhadra river, at E. 1 2a., 
while one village iu the north-east of Bambal had a rate of E. 1. 
The same rates for garden land were adopted as in the rest of the 
Collectorate. The settlement caused an increase from Es. 41,270 
to Es. 51,030, or 23 per cent., and there remained still 13,297 acres 
of waste land, assessed at Es. 6,670, to be brought into culti¬ 
vation. 

The following statement shows the results of the Survey settle¬ 
ments in the entire Collectorate from the year of their intro¬ 
duction in Hfibli up to four years after their completion in 
1860-51:— 
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Year. 

Area. 


Acres. 

1843-44 

587,693 

1844-45 

670,320 

1845-46 

695,879 

1846-47 

685,324 

1847-48 

729,867 

1848-49 

794,046 

1849-50 

816,490 

1850-51 

843,177 

1851-52 

918,261 

1852-53 

946,136 

1853-54 

952,974 

1854-55 

998,084 


Bontal. 

Bemis- 

eions. 

Bs. 

Its. 

11,74,239 

52,574 

11,07,602 

44,259 

10,89,383 

1,35,221 

11,64,482 

40,996 

11,74,526 

67,349 

11,22,850 

21,209 

11,69,026 

32,804 

11,68,197 

31,290 

12,13,623 

31,732 

12,25,107 

31,691 

12,74,249 

738 

12,99,362 

520 


Slims for Balances 
Collection.' Outstanding. 


Rs. 

Bb. 

11,21,665 

10,189 

10,63,243 

9,084 

9,54,162 

6,008 

11,23,486 

4,934 

11,07,177 

7,733 

11,01,641 

2,522 

11,36,222 

1,544 

n,36i90'7 

1,572 

11,81,891 

175 

11,93,416 

— 

12,73,511 

1,505 

12,99,332 

166 


The difference between the realisable revenue of 1843-44 and 
that of 1854-S5 was, it will be seen, Es. 1,77^07 in favour of the 
new system. The remissions given during the years in vrhich the 
new settlements were in course of introduction were mostly 
nominal, it being the practice always to remit the difference 
between the old and new in each man’s holding in the year of 
introduction of the new rates. When the process had been com¬ 
pleted, the remissions from 1853-54 became insignificant in 
amount. The remissions from 1813-44 to 1852-53 were also 
partly due to compensations paid to hereditary officers for tbe 
abolition of their fees and perquisites. 

The district continued to improve under the new settlements. 
Tbe sale value of land, especially near towns, rose considerably, 
and money could be made by sub-letting it. The ryots were 
gradually freed from debt, and began to accumulate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a sustained demand and a plentiful 
supply, and labourers by a small rise in wages, and still more by 
continuous employment. So wrote the Collector in 1856. 

lu consequence of the rebellion of the Chief of Nargund in 1858, 
when the Political Agent, Mr. Manson, was murdered, tbe chiefs 
estate of forty villages was confiscated by Government, and. a 
Survey settlement introduced into thirty-one of them in 1859-60, 
These did not form one oontinuous tract of country, as the villages 
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were intermixed with those of the noighhourinpf subdivisions. The 
soil was mostly black, intermixed with clay and limestone {harikar) 
nodules, and was favourable to the growth of cotton and other 
late crops. The chief market was the town of Nargnnd itself, 
from which cotton was exported to Kumpta, apd wheat and gram 
to Dharviir. For maximum dry-crop rates the thirty-one villages 
were divided into three groups one of cloven in the west, at a 
maximum of R. 1 7a.; a second of eighteen villages in the centre, 
at R. 1 5a. ;^and the third of two villages in the east, at E. ] 3a., 
inclusive of an* anna in the rupee for road and education fund, 
elsewhere described. 

The result was as follows 


Survey As-sessraont. 


Collections of 
Class. 18.r»8-59. Cultivnted. 

Rs. Rs. 

1 10,954 20,954 

2 13,235 . 14,368 

3 2,581 2,51(5 


Wlistl’. 

Total. 

By Survey 

Rg. 

Rg. 

212 

21,166 

4-1,212 

429 

14,797 

+ 1,562 

15 

2,531 

- SO 


There were only thirty-seven acres of Crovenimeut garden land, 
rated at Rs. 2 12a. the acre. The rates wore guaranteed only for 
twenty years instead of the usual Survey terra of thirty, to 
provide for their expiration at the same time as in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

In 1874-75 the terms of thirty years for which the Survey 
settlements in the various subdivisions of the Collectorate had 
been guaranteed began to fall in, the first to expire being that of 
the forty-seven villages of Hubli, with which Captain Wingate 
had commenced the revision. Great changes bad in the meantime 
taken place in the opening up of markets, the improvement of 
communications, and the rise in value of agricultural products. 
The value of land had consequently largely increased, and the 
condition of the country vastly improved. Population was much 
denser; the number of tiled and flat-roofed houses was much 
greater (thatched houses showing a diminution); carts, wells, 
tanks, and reservoirs had also increased; and although the number 
‘of cattle, sheep, and goats had fallen, this was quite accounted' for 
by so much of the land formerly available for pasture hating been 
cultivated. 
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The returns of cultivated land and revenue in the three decen¬ 
nial periods of the settlement in the forty-seven Hdbli villages 
showed as follows :— 



Occupied Laud. 

Arabic Waste. 

Outstand¬ 
ing Ba¬ 
lances. 


Area. 

1 

Collcctns. j 

Reiuissns, 

Area. 

Asscssmt. 

1844-1854- 

Acres. 

36,494 

1 

Rs. 

40,424 

ils. 

11,558 

Aercs‘. 

3,601 


Rs. 

1,588 

1854-1864 

43,878 

46,939 

55 

343 


— 

1864-1873 

44,404 

48,078 

— 

1,750 

• 

870 

— 


Eighty-one villages of the old subdivision of Navalgund, w'hich 
were revised at the same time, showed the following returns:— 



Occupied Land. 


Arable Waste. 

.3 <0 
'2 « 


1 Area. 

1 

1 

Collections. 

Romis- 

sio’is. 

Area. 

Assosa- 

ment. 

et S 

cu 

^ a 

O 

1844-1854 

Acres. 

182,875 

1 

Rs. 1 

1.64,142 

1 

i Rs. 

5,766 ! 

Acres. 

I 23,194 

Rs. 

18,340 

Rs. 

9,303 

1864-1864 

223,872 

1,93,493 

' 3 

2,083 

1,529 

1 — 

1864-1873 

232,532 

i 2,00,694 

1 

1 

1 

87 

66 

— 


These figures, which prove, as the result of the Survey system, 
a large iuerease in cultivated area and diminution of waste, much 
enhanced revenue, and an entire absence of remissions and out¬ 
standing balances, speak for themselves as to the success of tho 
measure. 

In the revision which was now to take place all Survey numbers 
in excess of thirty acres wore divided into two or more Survey 
fields, so as to make all dry-crop numbers held by one occupant 
range from about fifteen to twenty acres. , Each man’s share in a 
Survey field was separately marked off and assessed, so as to 
become a distinct property. Tho 128 villages combined were now 
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formed inta seven groups for maximum dry-crop rates. The first, 
of sixteen villages close round Hdbli, had a maximum of Rs. 3 
(as against Rs. 2 of the first revision). Tlio second, of nineteen 
villages farther from that town, one of Rs. 2|. The third, of ten 
villages to the south-west of Hubli and bordering on the rice 
country, one of Rs. 2]-. The fourth, of three Hubli and five old 
Navalgimtl villages, one of Rs. 2. The fifth, of twenty-three vil¬ 
lages forming the west centre of old Navalgund, one of R. 1 12a. 
The sixth, of^forty villages in the east centre of tho same, one of 
Rs. ; and tjie seventh, of twelve villages in .the extreme north¬ 
east of old Navalgund, at <nie of Rs. 1|. A maximum rate of Rs. 8 
was fixed for rice. According to the Survey principle of not 
taxing impi'ovements made at the private expense of tho ryots, 
all land under wells was assessed at not. more than the highest 
dry-crop rate if it had been garden at the time of the last settle¬ 
ment, and at tho simple dry-crop rate under wells made since that 
settlement. The fof mer of these was a concession that went even 
beyond the provisions of Bombay Act 1. of 1865 (the Bombay 
Revenue Survey Act) in r(‘spect to non-taxation of improvements, 
for tho remission was not meant to apply to improvements already 
effected at the time of its passing. 

The general rcsiili of the adoption of the new rates was to 
increase the assessment in the forty-seven Hubli villages by 68'51 
per cent., and in the eighty-seven of Navalgund by 59’38 per cent. 
As during the currency of tho thirty years the communications of 
the country had been opened up so tliat cart-traffic was everywhere 
practicable where formerly pack-bullocks only could bo used, and 
the price of javdri, the staple product, had risen in Hubli from 
144 lbs. the rupee to an average of 60 lbs. in tho five years pre¬ 
ceding the revision, or 66'3 per cent., and in Navalgund from 
184 lbs. to an average of 52 lbs, or 71*7 per cent., the increase 
does not appear to have been more than was vrarranted by the 
circumstances. 

The next portion of country to come under revision comprised 
ninety-three villages of the old Dambal subdivision, of which, 
eighty-six had been settled in 1845-46, and the remainder at 
various times since 1858. Here, too, communications had been 
greatly improved during the currency of tho Survey lease. Sin(^ 
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1842 the price of javdri and wheat had risen over l^O per cent., 
linseed about 50, and safflower and oil-seeds more than 200 per 
cent. 

The following were the decennial averages of cultivation, &c. in 
the eighty-six villages:— 


j 

Occupied Land. 

Arable 

Waste, 

Outetand 
mg Ba- 


Area. 

! 

1 Assessment. 

< 

Itcmissns. 

Areit. 

f. 

lances. 

1845-1855 

Acres. 

182,406 

Us. 

1,08,993 

i 

Rh. 

3,383 

1 

Acres. 

63,681 

Rs. 

3,641 

1855-1865 

255,902 

1,52,882 

84 

7,402 

— 

1865-1874 

265,087 

l,f8,082 

5 


1 — 


Almost the whole of the tract consisted of black soil, well suited 
to cotton, a great deal of wdiicli was cleaned from seed by native 
and American machinery on the spot, and exported *to Bollary and 
the coast for Bombay, mostly by European firms. Land had risen 
greatly in value, as much as thirty or forty times the Suiwey 
assessment being sometimes paid for it. The increase of popu¬ 
lation, of substantial as against thatched houses, of farm-cattle, 
wells, and tanks, and carts (these had risen from 673 to 3,998, or 
494 per cent.), proved, as in Hubli and Navalgimd, the improve¬ 
ment that had taken place in the condition of the people as much 
as the rise in cultivated area of over 80,000 acres recorded above. 
The markets of Gadag-Bctgeri and other places within the tract 
and within easy reach of it had grown greatly in importance. 

The ninety-three villages were now grouped for maximum dry; 
crop rates into four classes. The first, of seventeen villages, in¬ 
cluding Gadag and Betgcri and fifteen villages bordering on the 
most easterly Navalgund villages, with the same maximum of 
Bs. 1| as the latter. The second, of thirty-three villages in a belt 
running north-west and south-east in the centre of the subdivisiop, 
and on or close to the Gadag-Dan^bal road, a line of great traffic. 
The third, of twenty-nine villages in the north, and others along 
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tlie eastern frontier badly placed for the seaward cotton trade, 
with a maximum of B. 1 4a.; and the fourth, of fourteen villages 
outlying in the extreme north-east and south<east, with one of 
B. 1 2a. The rice land, with a maximum of Bs. 6, gave on average 
of Bs. 3 2a. against the former average of Bs. 2 2a. 8p. In some 
of this sugar-cane was grown once in three years, and its classifi¬ 
cation was made to depend on the time for which the available 
water-supply lasted, that entirely dependent on the rainfall and 
not under tanks p^ing about the same rate as dry-crop land. 
Garden land 'hs^ nearly doubled in the thirty years, and would 
probably hav5 increased more but for the brackishness of the 
surface-water over a large portion of the subdivision, which pre¬ 
vented the use of wells for irrigation. 

For the purposes of revision the whole of the villages wci*e re¬ 
measured. In particular tracts that had been found much covered 
with loose stones and clothed with brushwood, in which it was 
difficult to classify the soil, it was discovered that the soil was 
really good underneath, and had been classed too low. This 
mistake had to be rectified, and all lands classed lower than 10|a. 
were re-classed. 

The general result of the revision, according to these principles, 
may bo thus summarised:— 


a, 

a 

o 

O 

. 00 

® bo 

©a 

**** 

Former Snrvoy. 

1 

1 Ueviaion Survey. 1 

r 

Incrcaao 
por cent. 

Aroa- 

i 

Oollectious. 

1 

\ 

j Area. 

1 

Reatal. 

1 


Acre«. 

Rh. 

Acres. 

! Ea. 


1 

17 

50,778 

34,153 

51,632 1 

52,410 

53-2 

2 

33 


55,789 

93,727 

87,001 

551 

3 

29 


61,582 

110,322 

90,881 

46-7 

4 

14 

20,443 

16,012 

28,786 

19,581 

19*6 


93 

279,988 

• 

1,67,566 

284,467 

2,49,873 

48-2 


The following figures show conclusively that the enhancement 
of* the demands of Government had not the effect of throwing 
land out of cultivation:— 

VOL. XI. 25 
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Cultivated 

Area. 

Rental. 

Quit 

Rents. 

Collections. 

Outstanding' 

Balances. 


Acre'!. 

Rh. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1875-76 

. 26il,308 

2,32,729 

36,929 

2,71,332 

— 

1876-77 

. 268,299 

2,32,677 

36,642 

2,55,584 

14,807 

1877-78 

. 269,730 

2,34,556 

37,009 

2,67,878 

4,504 

1878-79 

. 268.887 

2,34,230 

36,740 

2,67,944 

4,025 

1879-80 

. 261,720 

2,30,903 

36,609 

2,68,006 

622 


The subdivision of Banhapur, settled in 1846-47, was revised 
in 1876-77. It bad made a groat advance in the meantime, as 
was the case in the other subdivisions noticed above, in popula¬ 
tion, means of comniunication, aien, of cultivation, the stylo of its 
houses, the number of hs carts, and the increase in its one manu¬ 
facturing industry, the weaving of cotton clothes. The number 
of the cattle, except horses, had diminished sliglitly, and that of 
sheep and goats by about one-third, in consequenc'o of the con¬ 
traction of the area left for pasture. New, Orleans cotton had 
boon introduced, and largely supplanted the local variety. 

In the three decennial periods of the thirty years’ settlement 
the figures of tillage and revenue stood as follows:— 


1846-1855 

1856-1865 

1866-1874 


Ofcupied Col- 

L:infl. Wiiste. lections. 

Acres. Acres. Ks. 

189,600 36,620 86,143 

221,632 3,664 1.06,043 

223,304 1,933 1,08,673 


Romis- Outstanding^ 
sioDS. Balances. 
Rs. ks. 

687 4,257 

1 


lu eighty-eight villages there was not a single waste Survey 
field. Prices of produce had risen greatly, javdri from 262 lbs. 
per rupee to 86, wheat from 100 to 28, grain from 82 to 25, and 
rice from 86 to 42. Cotton had risen from Es. 75 the Ichandi of 
784dbs. to Es. 160. 

For the revision the whole of the land was re-measured, and 
the number of Survey fields rose from 11,685 to 17,396 in conse¬ 
quence of the separation of the land of individual ryots into 
distinct jjroperties. The area of land under rice and garden crops 
was found to have materially increased. For maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment fi[vo groups of villages were formed with 
rates varying from Es. 2| to B. 1 6a. The maximum ^rden and 
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rice rates were respectively Rs. 12 auil Ra. 8, and tlio general 
average ovth* all Government land in occupation rose Oa. 3p., from 
12a. 7p. to R1. 2a. lOp. 

The general result will be seen in the following table:— 


A. 

1 

S i 

I 

1 Former 

1 

Survey. 

1 ; 

1 1 

Revision Survey. j 

Increase 

jSfaxi- 

U 1 

a 

c> 

1_ 1 

j Area. 

Collections. 

Area. 

RcuIhI. 

per cent. 

i Rati'.s. 

i 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

‘Rs. 

a. 

1 

4 

;>,]42 

3,437 

3,721 

j 5,349 

441 

1 

8 

2 

50 

“48,164 

36.291 

r,2,992 

55,728 

501 

2 

0 

O 

52 

44,019 

4-7 y,- a 

45,503 

75,293 

56-3 

2 

4 

4 

25 

30,365 

16,293 

3t,]8S 

i 22,821 

35-8 

I 

10 

5 

6 

7,081 

3,954 

7,185 1 

4,849 

22*6 

1 

6 


137 

132,771 

1,07,951 

143,589 

1,64,040 

49-5 

! _ 
1 

1 

— 


The foil 

owing is* the 

result of 

the four 

years administration 

succeeding 

the revision 

— 







(jiiit 

Col¬ 

Outstanding 



Uontal. 

Rents. 

lections. 

Bu lances. 


Aci’cb. 

Ks. 

Us. 

U.S. 

Jt.s. 

1876-77 

136,791 

1,61,637 

48,828 

2,11,450 

— 

1877-78 

137,273 

1,62,270 

51,543 

2,14,832 

258 

1878-79 

1.14,481 

1,61,044 

56,800 

2,17,937 

952 

1879-80 

131,402 

1,59,172 

57,110 

2,16,921 

600 


It is noticeable in this return that the area of Govornmcnt laud, 
under cultivation had falfln in these four years by about 5,000 
acres, but the revenue liad increased in cousequence of the larger 
receipt^ from quit rents on alienated lands. 

In 1878 215 villages of the old llsingal subdivision and the 
smaller division of Taras were brought under revision. The 
general effects of the fii’st Survey settlement in the three decen¬ 
nial periods of the guarantee are seen in the following stab*- 


ment 


1847-1857 

1857-1867 

1867-1876 


Ocenpied Arablo Col- 

Land. Waste. lect ions. 
Acre?. Acres. Rs. 

81,169 62,120 92*954 

1,23,646 16,006 1,27,751 
1,25,171 13,581. 1,29,434 


Remis- Oiitatandin<j^ 
sioQS. Balances. 
Rs. Rs. 
1,166 5,185 


4 - 

25 * 
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The revenue had been collccte 1 without difficulty, land having 
been sold for arrears of rent only in two cases out of 213 in which 
notices had been issued. The usual signs of a state of prosperity 
were abundant in increase 1 population, a better style of houses, 
a very large addition to the number of carts, and in an improved 
water-supply. The diminution of pasturage area had showed 
itself by a decrease in the number of horned cattle (with the 
exception of those used for agriculture), and of sheep, goats, and 
horses. 

I 

The price of javnri had risen in the meanwhile fxom 180 lbs. 
per rupee in 1847-48 to 57 in the five years ending with 
1876-77. As ascertained in the inquiries for the first settlement, 
the rainfall in the western villages was too heavy for dry-crop 
cultivation, and the groups for dry-crop assessment, six in num¬ 
ber, were arranged accordingly. The first, with a maximum of 
Es.2 4a., consisted of six villages lying detached in the east; the 
second, of thirty-two, was on the eastern border of old Hangal 
(the villages of which had been a good deal shifted about to other 
subdivisions), with a maximum of Es. 2; the third, of thirty-two, 
lay to the west of the second group, and had a maximum of 
E, 1 12a.; the fourth, of thirty-seven, one of El 8a.; the fifth, 
of fifty-seven, one of E. 1 4a., and the sixth, and most westerly, 
of fifty-one villages, one of E. 1. The highest rice and garden 
rates were Es. 8 and Es. 15 respectively. 

Compared with the assessment under the first settlements, 
these rates gave the following results 



. 'I 

1 

Fomor Survey. 

, New Survey. 


0 

Vil- i 



1 


Increase 

o 

luges, i 

1 




per cent. 

O 

1 

Area. 1 

1 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 




Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Ks. 


1 

6 

3,542 

3,823 

3,630 

6,343 

65-3 

2 

32 

28,255 

31,557 

28,876 

47,068 

47-8 

3 

32 

20,508 

17,322 

21,810 

25,159 

44-2 

4 

37 

23,397 

24,250 

25,762 

36,868 

40*5 

5 

57 

29.338 

30,388 

35,654 

48,589 

46-7 

6 

51 

18,097 

20.364 

20,245 

30,154 

41-6 


215 

123,137 

1,27,704 

135,977 

1,94,131 

46*1 
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In the two years succeeding the new settlement the area under 
cultivation fell from 125,273 to 124,294, and the collections from 
Rs. 2,39,697 to Rs. 2,38,437 * 

Rauibennur, which next came under revision in the same year, 
showed equally good results from the original Survey settlements, 
as seen in the subjoined stitemeui:— 



Cul¬ 


(M- 

l?e- Outstanding 

1 

tivation. 

Wast ii. 

leutious. 

misbioiis. 

Balances. 

• 

• 

Acres. 

Acru.s. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1847-1837 . 

96,179 

80,388 

80,756 

2,142 

5,219 

1857-1867 . 

149,060 

38,117 

1,11,851 

— 

— 

1867-1877 . 

157,603 

31,279 

1.15,694 

1 

476 


In this subdivision it was found that in 1878 81 per cent of the 
area of CTOVornment Luid was tilled by the Survey occujiaiits, and 
19 per cent, sublet to others on money and grain rents. Popula¬ 
tion had increased* nearly 25 per cent., and the better stylo of 
houses by 61per cent., while the number of thatclied houses 
had fallen rather more. Cattle and carts, as well as improved 
water-supply, for irrigation purposes especially, showed that the 
people were far better off, and the falling off in the number of 
milch kiue, sheep, goats and horses was traceable, as elsewhei’e, 
to the lessening of the pasturage area. The price of javdri had 
risen from 192 lbs. in 1847-48 to an average of 58 lbs. in the five 
years ending with 1877-78. New Orleans cotton had been intro¬ 
duced, and answered ; and this, witli botol-uuts, cocoa-nuts, sugar, 
&c., were largely exported, in addition to being sold in the local 
markets of Riiuibennur, Byadgi, and Outal. A good deal of the 
land had to be re-measured in consequeuce of changes caused by 
the Tungbhadra floods. For dry-crop assessment the 130 villages 
to be revised were thrown into four groups. The first of these, 
of thirty-five villages, was close to the great road between Puna 
and Bangalore, which served as a market; this group had a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2; the three other groups had maxima respectively of 
R, 1 12a., R. 1 10a., and, R. 1 6a. Rice land had one maximum 


* By a miatake in addition this last figure ia given in the “ Bombay Gazetteer ’’ 
aa about Ra. 2,60,000. 
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rate of Rs. 8, and garden land one of Rs. 12, for the whole sub¬ 
division. The comparative results are given below* 



No. of 
Villages. 




1 

Per-cent- 

o 

Former Survey. 

Now Survey. 

i 

1 

ago In¬ 
crease. 


1 

1 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Ri. 


1 

•35 

52,175 

43,521 

66,381 

. 71,349 

48'8 

2 

24 

22,255 

18,757 

24,066 

26.,170 

29-7 

3 1 

1 G3 

74,617 

40,387 

96,719 

74,384 

37*4 

4 

8 

6,746 

3,370 

7,:J20 

4,300 

24-9 


130 

1 

155,793 j 

I 

1,15,035 

194,486 

1,75,203 S 

1 

401 


The returns for the four years subsequent to the revision were 
as follows:— 



Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Remis- 

hion.s. 

Qnit 

Ivcnts. 

Col- Outstanding 
lections. Balances. 


Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1878-79 

147,132 

1,55,793 

— 

29,639 

1,82,094 

4,941 

1879-80 

136,848 

1,40,236 

— 

29,610 

1,79,774 

448 

1880-81 

134,710 

1,48,336 

47 

29,538 

1,79,028 

162 

1881-82 

135,331 

1,49,122 

15,270 

29,220 

1,59,672 

4,858 


These showed a decided decrease bolh of area under cultivation 
and realisations. 

In 1878-79 the revised Survey settlement was introduced into 
247 villages of the old Rod subdivision. A good many of these 
had, in the course of the thirty years of the old settlement, been 
transferred to other Talukas. The position of Rod gives it a 
share both in the south-west and north-east monsoons, but culti¬ 
vation depends chiefly o]i the former, which rarely fails. Javwti 
and rice among the early {hharif) and cotton among the late (roH) 
were the princi]>al dry crops, but the capsicum was ‘“also largely 
grown. About half the laud was tilled by the occupants them¬ 
selves, and 12| per cent, sub-let to tenants. Land, though not 
much dealt in, had acquired a considerable saleable value, aud the 
whole tract of country had an abundance of good markets for the 
sale of its produce, and good communications both inland and 
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towar(Js tbfe coast, thus affording a great contrast to its condition 
before 1848-49, when want of roads rendered its position one of 
isolation. Prices had consequently risen greatly, as the following 
table will show:— 


In lbs. per Eupee. 



Rico 

in iiusk. 

Javari. 

Nachni. 

Coarso 

SuKUi'. 

Betol- 

Nuts. 

Coooanuts. 
Per 100. 


lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Ra. a. ]). 

1848-1857 

179 

302i 

303A 

38 

11 

2 1 11 

1858-18e?7 

. 67;^ 

105 

123^ 

17i 

00 

3 4 10 

1868-1876 

47 

77-Jr 

98-1 

13.‘‘ 

7 

3 15 2 


The result of the first Survey scttleuieiit on cultivation and 
revenue is shown in the subjoined table :— 



Culti¬ 

Wsiato. 

Collec¬ 

Uemi.s- 

Outstanding 


vation 

tions, 

.sioiis. 

Balances. 


Acros. 

Acres. 

Us. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1848-1858 

8S,865 

115,460 

86,461 

44 

2,623 

1858-1868 

162,103 

44,978 

1,42,826 

— 

— 

1868-1878 

170,897 

35,946 

1,49,991 

2 

26 


lu 1866-G7 the occupied area liad riseu to 183,298 acres, This 
was partly due to the extraordinary ju’ice of cotton during the 
American war, and was not maintained. In the revision survey 
the changes in land iu consequence of the Tungbhadra floods, the 
subdivision of flelds measured iu the first instauce iu large blocks, 
and the formation into separate properties of numbers at first 
thrown together to form Survey fields, necessitated a good deal of 
re-measurement and classification in detail, especially where the 
intermediate changes in the water-supply liad to be taken into 
cousidei’ation. In cases in which in re-classifying the new classi- 
catiou appeared to be much higher than the old, as, for instance, 
where land entered as unarable in the first survey was found to 
have been brought into cultivation by mere ploughing, an allow¬ 
ance of 2a.,‘or a whole class, was made, to prevent the possibility 
of mistakes iu the new classification. In consequence of the dif¬ 
ference in rainfall and the opening of new roads and markets, fivo 
'classes for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment wore now formed 
in place of Captain Wingate’s original four. In the first class 
were twenty-three villages, forming a projection in the northreast 
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of the subdivision, having a moderate rainfall favouratle for good 
dry-crop cultivation, with a maximum of Rs. 2. In the second 
class, eighty-nine villages, also in the north-east, with a rainfall 
not quite so favourable for dry crops, and not such good communi¬ 
cations, had a maximum of E. 1 12a. The third class, inferior to 
the second in both particulars, had a maximum of Rs. l-g-. In the 
fourth class were ihe forty-four western villages, where the rainfall 
was too heavy for dry crops, and which were difficult to get at on. 
account of the hilly nature of tHe country. In the fiftji and lowest 
class, with a maximum of E. 1 2a., were four villages in the 
extreme south-west corner of the subdivision, forming two pro¬ 
jections into Mysore, aud inferior both as to climate and roads. 
The maximum for rice in the first three groups was Es. 8, and in 
the other two Es. 7-|, giving an average rate of Es. 3 3a. Ip. as 
against the former average of Es. 2 la. Ip. In garden lands the 
maximum proposed was Es. 15, giving an average of Es. 6 14a. as 
against that of Rs. 6 7a. 4p. of the first survej^. 

The general result of the revision on the different classes will be 
seen from the following statement:— 


ClaBB. 

Vil- 
1 logos. 

Former Survey. 

i Revised Survej'. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Area. 

1 

1 ABBCBsment. | 

Area. 

ABsesBUicut. 

1 



1 

Acres. 

Rh. 

i 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

23 

15,900 

13,397 

18,984 

21,243 

46-1 

2 ■ 

89 

69,452 

66,234 

83,689 

87,534 

39*0 

3 

87 

58,301 

53,412 

71,656 

84,976 

38-8 

4 

44 

26,768 

26,401 

32,264 

40,149 

36*4 

5 

4 

2,237 

1,589 

3,958 

3,251 

39*9 


247 

172,658 

1,51,033 

210,541 

2,37,153 

390 


A large proportion of the increase of area in ara\)le land was 
due to much of the land in the first instance classed as unarable 
having been found capable under higher prices of yielding a 
return for cultivation, though of inferior quality. The four years 
of administration succeeding tho revision showed unfavourably for 
the suitableness of the new rates. 
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The returns were as follows 




Assess¬ 

Remis¬ 

Quit 

Colloc- ( 

Ontstandin 


Area. 

ment. 

sions. 

Renta. 

tious. 

Balances. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1878-79 

1G9.G72 

1,61,380 

— 

42,399 

2,11,484 

— 

1879-80 

167,206 

2,02,088 

— 

44,625 

2,51,790 

— 

1880-81 

165,771 

2,00,367 

96 

45,168 

2,50,220 

— 

1881-82 

164,850 

1,99,381 

34,244 

43,504 

2,10,069 

— 


The last jear, however, as shown by the remissions, was one in 
which the rainfall was bad. 

In 1879 the 134 villagi'^ of Bbarvar came under revision. In 
these, as elsewhere, communications had been greatly improved in 
the thirty years of tho settlement, and with the general prosperity 
the value of land had increased so much as to be saleable for from 
ten to twenty years’ ai^essnient. Dharvar and Udbli held a large 
trading class, who were on tho look-out for investments in laud. 
Prices of produce had risen very considerably, as tho following 
statement shows:— 

In lbs. per Eupee. 


Years. 

Javjiri. 

Cleaned 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Nii'chni. 

Gram. 

Pulse. 


lb a. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1848-1857 

122 

64 

93 

136 

60 

82 

1858-1867 

60 

30 

46 

70 

30 

42 

1868-1877 

52 

26 

30 

62 

22 

30 

1878 . . 

20 

16 

10 

26 

14 

22 


The following table shows the results of the first Survey settle¬ 
ment on cultivation and revenue in the three periods of ten 
years:— 



Occupied 


Remis- Outstanding 

CoUec- 

Years. 

Land. 

Waste. 

siona. 

Balances. 

tions. 


Acres. 

Auies. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1848-1858 

97,180 

21,226 

228 

6,488 

146,325 

1858-1868 

116,964 

7,254 

26 

3 

174,196 

1868-18f8 

113,384 

12,526 

23 

513 

169,419 


The falling-off between the second and third periods may be 
attributed partly to the inflation caused in the former by the high 
prices of the time of the American war, and partly to the decrease 
of population, which in the whole peiiod fell off by about per 
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cent. This decrease in popnlation vras ascribed to a bad type of 
fever that has prevailed since the year 18G0. Notwithstanding 
this a great improvement in the condition of the people was proved 
by the number of tiled and flat-roofed houses having increased by 
93’8 per cent., and of thatched ones having diminished by 52 per 
cent., while that of carts, as well as wells and other sources of 
water-supply for irrigation, had been largely augmented. The 
great decrease in the number of horses and ponies was set down 
partly, as in the case of sheep and goats, to diminished pasturage 
area, and partly to the mahiug of roads, which enable tSie well-to-do 
to travel in vehicles instead of on horseback, as they formerly did. 
The measurement had to be re-done for the same reasons as those 
given above in Kod. A re-classification oC soils was also made to 
some extent, because it had been found by experience that the 
scales formerly in force had had the effect of not drawing a suf¬ 
ficient distinction between the value of the superior and inferior 
classes. 

In re-grouping the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment, six classes were adopted. In the first, with a maxi¬ 
mum of lis. o, came Bhurvjir itself and thirteen villages in its 
immediate neighbourhood. The second, of fifty-one villages in 
the eastern portion of the subdivision, had a highest rate of 
Ks. 2 10a. The third, with a maximum of Tls. 2 6a., comprised 
twenty-four villages to the west of these and the Belgam road, 
and throe far away to the oast. The maximum of the fourth was 
Rs. 2, and it comprised nineteen villages to the west of the third 
and having a climate less favourable for dry-crop cultivation. 
The fifth, of eighteen villages still luore to the west, and still 
more unfavourable for that kind of tillage, had its highest rate at 
R. 1 10a. And in the sixth, where the climate was almost itn- 
suitable for it, the remaining eight villages were included, with a 
maximum of R. 1 4a. Rur rice laud Hs. 9 were taken as the 
highest rate in the first two classes, Rs. 8 in the next two, and 
Rs. 7-| in th6 fifth and sixth. They gave an average of Rs. 2 12a. 3p. 
as against Rs. 2 9a. 8p. of the first settlement. The area under 
rice had increased from 12,797 acres to 14,647. Garden.land had 
also increased from 561 to 986 acres. None of this was very rich, 
and the highest rate proposed was Rs. 9, which resulted in an 
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average of Bs. 4 ,6a. 6p. against the old average of Es. 3 14a. 3p. 
As elsewhere, nothing extra was assessed on lands under new 
wells or tanks, and only the highest dry-crop rates were imposed 
on lands uoder wells constructed before the first Survey settle- 
mcnt. The general effect of the revised settlement was to raise 
the assessment on all descriptions of land, including arable waste, 
by about 39*8 per cent. 


i 

• 

1 * 1 

Old Survey. 

1 Revision Survey. 

1 

1 

Class, j 

Vil-, 



1 


ilncroaHe 

]ago$<. 

Area. 

1 

Area. 

1 

j Assessment. 

percent. 

1 

- 


! 

Acres. ! 

Rs. 

i __ 

Acres. 

1 

lls. 

1 __ 

j 

1 

14 

13,337 1 

I 20,499 

13,467 

32,779 

59-7 

2 

51 

53,032 

1 70,008 

52,682 

97,086 

38-8 

3 

24 

19,668 ! 

! 10,807 

20,066 ; 

28,177 

40-1 

4 i 

19 

12,654 

14,088 

14,022 

17,680 

30-3 

6 i 

18 

14,‘il24 

11,709 

10,418 

17,705 

38-8 

6 

8 

2,778 

i 2,232 

3.371 

3,512 

34-2 


134 

115,793 

1,38,343 

120,026 

1,96,939 

398 


The average assessment on llio w hole under tlie first and second 
settlements was respectively R. 1 3a. 2p. and R. 1 10a. lOp., 
which, considering the great increase in prices and the improve¬ 
ment in communications, was certainly moderate. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the returns of the three years after the revision showed 
a i;onsiderablc fall both in cultivation and receipts. The year 


1881-82 

was a year 

of failure. 

Remis¬ 

Outstanding Oiiit 

Col¬ 

Yoais. 


Rental. 

sions. 

Balances. Routs. 

lections. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rfi. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

1879-80 

153,357 

1,97,640 

703 

284 34,833 

2,32,341 

1880-81 

113,917 

1,96,391 

43 

1,035 34,854 

2,31,333 

1881-82 

n2,446 

1,94,804 

30,295 

11,008 36,289 

1,90,022 


The petty division of Misrikot, part of the old Hdbli subdi¬ 
vision, came under revision in 1879-80. It now contained 106 
in place of the original 100 villages. At the time of the first 
settlement the communications in this tract were so imperfect 
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that cart-traffic was almost impossible, the only carts being those 
of Vadars, about eighteen inches high, with solid wooden wheels 
about two feet iu diameter, used for bringing timber from the 
forests in the west to tho plains. By the second revision the im¬ 
provement of roads had increased the number of carts from 926 
to 1,678, or 81’2 per cent. Population, probably from mortality 
through fever, had rather fallen off, although flat-roofed and tiled 
houses had risen nearly 200 per cent., and means for irrigation 
had greatly increased. The revenue was collected without diffi¬ 
culty, the sales of land for arrears in 1875-76 and lg^7-78 having 
averaged only two out of 183 cases in which notices were served. 
The price otjavnri had risen from 120 lbs. in 1848-49 to an average 
of 38| lbs. in the five years ending in 1877-78. 

The progress of cultivation and revenue under tho first settle¬ 
ment in the three decennial periods will be seen from tho following 
statement:— 



Occiipiod 

Land. 

Wasto. 

HoMlis- 

sions. 

Outstanding 

Balances. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1848-1857 

41,236 

31,370 

181 

3,074 

40,415 

1858-1867 

56,207 

19,507 

— 

— 

52,535 

1868-1877 

00,096 

12,498 

11 

9 

58,604 

1878-79 

62,469 

5,J51 

— 

— 

61,510 


In the extreme eastern villages the climate was favourable for 
dry-crop cultivation, such as javari, but farther west the country 
changed to a pure rice-growing tract, the dry-crop being confined 
to a little rdgi or nachni. The rainfall was almost always suffi¬ 
cient for dry-crops, and tho rice lands seldom failed in their water- 
supply. The market towns of Kalghatgi and Bammigatti were 
centres of the rice trade, and Bharvar and Hdbli were easily 
accessible at all seasons by good roads. For maximum dry*crop 
rates the villages were arranged in five groups of 3, 23, 31, 36, 
and 13 villages respectively, running from east to wc^t according 
to different climates, at highest rates of B. 2, B. 1 10a., B. 1 6a., 
B. 1 2a., and B. 1. The highest rice rate was Bs. 8 in the first 
three classes, Bs. 7| in the fourth, and Bs. 7 in the fifth class> 
The garden land, only fifteen acres, was inferior, and rated the 
same as rice. 
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The result was as follows :— 


Glass. 

Vil- 

lagtis. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Increase 

percent. 

Area. 

Assessmont. 

Area. 

Asacssmont. 



Acres. 

Ra. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


1 

3 

3,224 

2,559 

3,406 

3,792 

47-4 

2 

23 

22,008 

18,063 

22,478 

26,666 

47-2 

3 

31 

26,636 

27,553 

28,646 

37,753 

320 

4 

36. 

14:422 

18,337 

17,856 

25,910 

25*0 

5 

13 . 

• 953 

1,704 

1,606 

2,560 

24-7 


106 

67,243 

68,216 

73,992 

96,681 

34-3 


In the three years subsequent to the Survey, the area under 
cultivation iind the assessment slightly increased, but realisa¬ 
tions fell off in the bad year of 1881-82. 

In 1880-81 the last revision of the old Survey settlement was 
carried out in the twenty-nine villages which had formed the 
Molgund petty division of the Dambal subdivision. These vil¬ 
lages had been since broken up and distributed among the new 
subdivisions of Hdbli, Gadag and Navalgund. In these villages 
there was a decrease both in population and the number of cattle, 
which appears to have occurred in the years of famine. The 
bettor condition of the people as a whole was evidenced by the 
increase in the number of flat-roofed and tiled, and the decrease 
of thatched houses. The area under cultivation and revenue had 
risen from 49,503 acres and Rs. 41,270 in 1850-51 to 77,466 acres 
and 59,220 in 1878-79, in which year the unoccupied arable waste 
amounted only to 2,351 acres of poor soil, mostly in the south¬ 
eastern villages. Prices had risen in the meanwhile by fully 
103 per cent. In about half of the villages a rc-measurement 
took place; the remaining villages were only partially re-measured. 
Ee-classification of soils was carried out sufficiently to rectify the 
general fault of too close an approximation in the values given to 
the superior and inferior classes of soil. For diy-crop assessment 
a modification of the old grouping was adopted. Of the old 
western group of thirteen villages, w^ich had had a maximum 
of R. 1 10a., three, which were nearest to the great road and tho 
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town of HAbli, were raised to Rs, 2, to assimilate their misimura 
to that adopted for the Tilla"es near Hubli in 1871;, and the 
remaining ten were given a inayimum of R. 1 12a., like the neigh¬ 
bouring ones of Hubli and HJifavalgund. The central group of 
eleven villages, which in 1850 had a maximum of R. 1 2a., was 
now divided into two classes, the eight western being put at 
R. 1 8a., and the three eastern at R. 1 6a., as in the villages of 
Gadag in the neighbourhood. For the four detached villages 
near the Tungbhadra, formerly grouped with the preceding eleven, 
a rate of R. 1 4a. was adopted, and in the single villag,e of Hiralgi 
the maximum was raised from R. 1 to R. 1 la. 0J>. The rice 
maximum adopted for Gadag was taken for Mulgund as well, 
viz., Rs. 6. In garden land und(‘r wells no extra as.sessincnt w’as 
imposed, according to the Survey priucijdes. The general effect 
of the revision was to raise the assessment by 55*4 per cent. The 
area of arable waste by the new was 2,880 acres in excess of that 
by the old survey, chiefly in the poor laud in the easierri villages 
near the hills. The details under the new aud old surveys art' 
shown in the following table :— 


Class. , 

i 

1 

1 

Yil- 

Ingcs. 

01(1 Survey. 

Area. . A.sso.'ssTient. 

1 

1 Rovirtiou Survey. 

1 

i 

Increase 

percent. 

1 

! Area. 

1 

Asscssmenl,. 


1 

1 

1 

Acres. 

R.s. 

1 

Acres. 

j 

i Rs. 


1 

i 3 

6,644 

6,301 

6,758 

10,796 

68-9 

2 

i 10 

35,338 

32,908 

35,323 

52,962 

60*9 

3 1 

1 8 

25,698 

16,994 

26,115 

25,120 

48*3 

4 j 

4 i 

4,615 

3,013 

4,879 

4,303 

41*0 

5 1 

i 

4 

5,171 

2,582 

7,850 

3,676 

22*0 


29 

77,466 

61,798 

1 

80,925 1 

1 

96,857 

55*4 


In consequence of the effects of the 1876-77 famine and the 
low prices of produce, Government, in order to give temporary 
relief to the holders of land, ordered that for tho ‘three years 
ending in 1882-83 no more than 20 per cent, increase should be 
taken from any holding, the full new assessment being levied 
only after the latter year. 

The effect of the introduction of the Survey settlements had in 
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tlie whole Colloctorate been, to raise the area of cultivation from 
568,328 actcs in 1843-44 to 1,273,432 in 1881-82, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand from Rs. 8,24,560 to Rs. 15,96,910. During this 
period remissions had fallen from Rs. 75,460 to Its. 270, and out¬ 
standing balances from Rs. 82,360 to Rs. 2,560. Although this 
astonishing increase may bo partly attributed to the opening up 
of the communications of the country and tlie eonsofpiont esta¬ 
blishment of new markets for the ready disposal of agricultural 
produce, there can bo no douT)t that much was due to the equable 
assessm(mt,*noJy only as to positive; taxation, but also as to I'elativo 
valuation of* lands in different positions aud‘of varying qualities 
towards each other, whic’.' w('re e jually the objects aimed at in 
the Survey system. 

The returns of the gross revenue of the whole Collect''!.ate for 
the three yc'ars subsequont to tho conij)letion of the revision settle¬ 
ment have boon as follows, and prove that tho increase of assess¬ 
ment so far had had no d<*trinioutal effect, and had been justified 
by the circumstances of the times: —1881-82, Rs. 24,02,257; 
1882-83, Rs. 24,05,008; 1883-84, Rs. 24,26,753. 

Seven villages of the Ron subdivision, settled in 1854-55 and 
1856-57, were revised in 1886, and sanction accorded to the pro¬ 
posals by Government in 1887. Except in 1876-77, the famine 
year, there had been no outstanding balances, and for the last 
twenty-eight years no remissions had been found to bo necessary. 
There has been hardly any land left unoccupied, and with the 
exception of a slight decrease iu tho number i>f agricultural cattle, 
all tho indications of increasing prosperity have boon found in 
existence. Notwithstanding tho small decrease in the number 
of cattle there arc said to bo still ample to meet all the pur¬ 
poses of cultivation. Tho general result of the revision, at rates 
similar to those sanctioned for neighV)ouring villages, has been 
to increase tho assessment from Rs, 6,833 to Rs. 8,902, or 30 per 
cent. There were only forty-one acres, assessed at Rs. 15, an 
average ofr not quite 6 annas an acre, left unoccupied. Tho 
average assessment on occupied land was 15a. 2p. as against one 
of 11a. 9p. under the first settlement, an increase of 3a. 6p. 
'per acre. 
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KANAKA (NORTH KANAKA}. 


This Collectoratc lies on the coast of the Indian Ocean, between 
55' and 15° 31' N. lat., and 74° 9' and 75° 10' E. long. Its 
area is about 3,910 square miles, with a population of 103 to the 
square mile. It is about 110 miles in length from north to south, 
and from ten to sixty in breadth from oast to ^est. It is bounded 
on the north by Belgtlm, on the west by the Portuguese territory 
of Goa and the sea, on the cast and south-east by Dharvar and 
Mysore, and at the extreme south by South Kanara in the Madras 
Presidency. It contains eight subdivisions, viz., Earvar (Carwar), 
Ankola, Eumta (Compta), Houjivar (Honore), Siipa, Ycllapur, 
Sirsi, and Sidd^pur. Its vernacular language is Kanarese. 

The Collectorate was transferred from Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency in 1862. The details of its land revenue administra¬ 
tion from 1879-80, when it first came under British rule, up to 
the former year are consequently not to be found in such abundance 
in the Bombay records as in the case of the other Collectorates. 
Although it had not suffered, as many of the latter had, from the 
evils of the Mahratta farming system, it was none the more pros- 
perous under the administration of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saheb, 
which, for the time the country fell under it, has been described 
as a series of attempts to discover how much assessment the pro¬ 
vince would bear. 

Sir T. Munro, on the 31st May 1800, reported on it in the 
following terms:— 

“Within the forty years ending 1800 the population of the 
country had been lessened by one-third, aud there was little doubt 
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that its prosperity liad suffered a greater reduction. ... It may 
be said that this change was brought about by the iuYasion of 
Hyder, by the four wars which happened since that event, by 
Tippoo himself destroying many of the principal towns upon the 
coast and forcing its inhabitants to remove to Jumiilabud and 
other unhealthy situations near the hills; by his seizing in one 
night all the Christian men, women, and children, and sending 
them, to the number of 60,000, into captivity to Maisur, for not 
onC’teuth of them t^ver returned; by the prohibition of foreign 
trade, and b^ the general corruj)tion of his Government in all its 
departments. These circumstances certainly accelerated the 
change, but, all taken together, probably did not contribute so 
much to the change as the extraordinary augmentation of the 
land-rent. The increase of land-rent was divided into extra 
assessments and new beads of revenue, because it was the extra 
assessments alone that added to the burden of the land-holders, 
and exhibited the axcess of the modern over the ancient assess¬ 
ment of the same lands. At the accession of British power this 
annual assessment was still written, not only in all general 
accounts, but in the accounts of every land-holder. It was alone 
considered as the duo of Govijvnmoiit; all subsequent additions 
were considered as o])prcssive exactions. They were not called 
rent, but were stigmatized with the names of chouih, imposts and 
fines, and distinguished by the names of the Minister who first 
levied them. They wore always opposed by the people.” 

The regular assessment was called nhlst, and the additional 
cesses imposed by various rulers shdmil, or extra. 

Major Munro, although ho found the country almost a desert 
in consequence of inordinate exactions, did not consider himself at 
liberty to depart widely from the established custom, and made 
only such reductions as he considered absoiuteljr necessary to 
ensure the collection of revenue. Finding that the land had never 
been surveyed, and fields so mixed that hardly any but the owners 
knew their boundaries, ho started a survey; but as all trace of 
ibis has been lost, it is probable it was not continued. Asa 
temporary measure be proposed the adoption of the rents in force 
before the Maisur (Mysore) rule was introduced. This, in spite 
of the opposition of the Bevenue Board at Madras, was sanctioned 
voxi. II. 26 
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for the year by Govornment, who directed at the same time that 
it should be called a temporary gratuitous remission. Major 
Munro afterwards reported that he had been led to think the 
reduction ho had proposed too great, as the landlords’ rent in 
K&nara was more often above than below 60 per cent, of the net 
produce, and ranged from 15 to 80 per cent. Pointing out that 
there were no large proprietors in the district, and that small pro¬ 
prietors were as likely to pay regularly, he proposed a reduction 
of only 25 per cent, pending the introductictfi of a permanent 
settlement. In the then ruinous condition of many villages in 
Bilgi and Ankola, and of the whole of Sonda, he did not. consider 
the time at all favourable for a permanent settlement. In a letter 
addressed, at the request of the Board of Revenue, to the Collectors 
who were to succeed him, he recommended that nothing extra 
should bo levied where the original Bediidr assessment and three- 
fourths of Hyder Ali’s additions wero already exacted, and was 
doubtful whether anything more should be^ imposed where the 
former and half of tlie latter were levied. Government and the 
Board of Revenue approved these suggestions. 

On Major Munro’s leaving the district, it was divided into two 
charges, tlie northern portion, inclusive of the subdivision of 
Kmulapur, corresponding to the i^rosent Collcctorato of North 
Kfinara, being jdaced under Mr. Ready and the southern portion 
under Mr. Ravenshaw. 

For the next ten years the resources of the district and the con¬ 
dition of the people woio reported to be improving, but subse¬ 
quently the Collector, in consequence of the decline of agriculture, 
formed an opiniou that the revenue raised, which he believed 
exceeded the Bedmir assessment plus three-fourths of Hyder’s 
extra levies, was t(i() heavy, and should bo reduced for all the 
country below the hills to 30 per cent, of the gross produce. For 
this purpose he suggested a reduction of 7 jmr cent, for Lower 
Kanara, as well as one of 4 per cent, for the portion lying above 
the Sahyiidri range. 

In 1817 Col. Munro and Mr. Read’s successor wore asked by 
the Board their opinion as to the maximum rate of assessment 
that should bo fixed. They stated that the limit fixed by the 
former of the Bedndr assessment plus three-fourths of Hyder All’s 
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additions hjad bruxight about a general improvement, and ihe sub- 
Bcquont decline was traceable to tbe attempt made to bring up 
the rent of land which had been left waste by an increase on other 
low-rented lands, and to levy the full amount of the extra ex¬ 
actions. Colonel Munro advised the keeping of all assessments 
below Hyder All’s level. Tho Board finally directed, subject to 
the confirmation of Government, that tho settlement for tho 
current year should bo based on tho average realisations from 
each estato during the period of tho British administration, 
whether such^ayerage exceeded Col. Munro’s maximum or not. 

The settlement for 1819-20 on Ibis principle was, on the sanc¬ 
tion of Government being acoordiMl, carried out in all but Ankola 
and Sonda, want of time only preventing it in thorn. In those 
subdivisions, however, the principle finally was not adopted, in 
consequence of tho imperfoction and unlrustworthinoss of tho 
accounts on which the current settlement had boon based. Tho 
Collector could suggest no remedy for this but a sni*vey, which bo 
thought would lighten the assessment on many individuals, and 
yet increase tho total revenue by a quarter. 

In 1322 ho commenced an exporimonial survey in tho subdivision 
of Sirs! on tbe following principles. Ho first classed the village 
lauds under rice and garden. Tho rico lands were divided into 
three sorts: the first under tanks that were liable to overflow and 
destroy tbe crops, but which would produce sugar-cane every 
second year; the second sort lying above the tank but watered* 
from it; and the third depending on the rainfall, but which was 
considered most certain to produce a crop. Tho plots of land 
were measured, and oue-third of tho gross produce, ascertained 
by reaping and measurement and couverted into moniiy at moderate 
rates, was fixed as tho futur<; cash assessment. The scale of 
assessment for garden lauds was regulated by the estimated value 
of the produce. A certain number of trees were assumed to grow 
on a specified area, and a rate per yuntlia was fixed, irrespectively 
of the number and description of the trees or their productiveness. 
The survey proved that in that part of tho country tho ehist, or 
standard assessment, was a certain area of land requiring a certain 
quantity of seed, and that the shamil (extra cesses) were entered 
in a delusive form only in the accounts. The survey had the effect 

26 * 
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of removing the existing great irregularities and inequalities in 
the assessments, and at the same time added to the revenue. The 
settlement thus carried out was repoHed in the following year to 
have been realised without difficulty. 

In 1825 the survey and assessment of four village groups in the 
country above the hills, and the measurement of AnkoW, Sdpa, 
and Sonda, were carried out. It was represented, however, that 
the principle of assessing all lands alike at one-third of the gross 
produce was unfair, as the cost of working garden lands was much 
greater in some parts than in others, and an assessment varying 
from 20 to 35 per cent, of the gross produce was suggested. The 
Kevenuo Board approved the plan of ascertaining the gross pro¬ 
duce and classing the lands accordingly, the assessment being 
taken at the money value of whatever share of the gross produce 
it was determined to levy, calculated upon an average of former 
years’ prices. The Collector was directed to assess a few village 
groups upon those principles. i 

It will be interesting, with a view to show the crude ideas pre¬ 
valent in these early days with regard to the proper methods of 
making revenue settlements, to state some of the objections that 
were urged against a survey. One was that to equalise the assess¬ 
ment would change the value of i^rivate property. The Board 
very rightly replied that the inequality originated through fraud 
or oversight, and there was no other way of placing the land 
revenue on a sound footing. It was not realised that a proper 
settlement did not moan merely the imposition of certain cash 
rents on lands, but establishing a fair relative proportion according 
to natural capabilities between the rents imposed on different 
lauds. The second objection Avas that if rents were fixed according 
to the survey many land-holders would bo taxed on the fruits of 
their industry. The Board replied ihat it was the same every¬ 
where, and the mistake to be avoided was to tax extraordinary 
industry. The liberal principle now adopted of putting all garden 
land on the same level by assessing at dry-crop rates and not 
taxing improvements at all was evidently far in advance of the 
ideas of the days of Avhich wo are writing. The third objection 
was that there would soon again be the same inequalities, and the 
land-holders would object to their liability to re-assessment. The 
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Board repKed tliat if the assessment was equal in tire first instance 
it would be long before a revision became necessary; and if the 
land-holders wore shown through the medium of proper leases 
that the principle was to tax the land according to a moderate 
estimate of its capabilities, and not according^ to its existing con¬ 
dition, they would soon come to see that the assessment could not 
be raised. The Board probably meant it to be distinctly stated 
in the leases that the assessments would not be raised in conse¬ 
quence of knprovUmcnts effected by their holders; otherwise the 
objection wan Iralid, for the laud-holders would naturally be under 
the apprehension suggest-‘d if they were granted anything short 
of permanent leases. 

Government generally approved of the views taVen by the 
Board. It does not appeal*, however, that the instructions issued 
that three or four groups of villages should be assessed on these 
principles were ever carried out, nor is it coxiceivable how they 
could have been, or, if they had been, how the results could in 
any way bo considered trustworthy. A work of such a laborious 
and complicated nature as the ascertainment of the gross produce 
of each field by measui'oment and reaping, in addition to the sub¬ 
sequent calculations these processes would involve before assess¬ 
ments based on them could be settled, would have required the 
services of an army of native subordinates, whom it would have 
been physically impossible for the Collector and his European 
subordinates to superintend; and without such supervision the 
existing inequalities of assessment would in all probability have 
been vastly increased, instead of diminisbed, through the corrup¬ 
tion of the agency employed. Much more would this have been 
the case in the garden lands, where the crop.s were to be estimated 
and not approximately ascertained by reaping and measurement. 

Mr. Babington, a successor of Mr. Read as Collector, had 
stated that tho assessment fixed in 1819-20 could never be raised 
on any estates. Later inquiries, however, had led him to believe 
that Government were not pledged to continue the assessment 
when it was too low, particularly when there had been fraudulent 
'encroachments. Ko adjustment of assessment could- bo made 
from the accounts, many of which had been falsified. Even it 
they had been genuine, to do so would merely have been to per- 
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petnate inequalities caused by the favour or corruptness of former 
native officials, and the only remedy, therefore, was a survey to 
ascertain the true state of holdings. 

The state of rovenuo matters in 1830 led to riotous meetings. 
Some attributed these to the failure of crops and excessive assess* 
ment, but Government traced them rather to the inequality of the 
assessments. The Board of .Bevenue, before replying to a refe¬ 
rence from Government on the subject, deputed their junior mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Stokes, to make local inquiries. This gentleman attributed 
the difference of opinion with regard to the prossurl) of the assess¬ 
ment to the absence of reliable accounts. He himself believed 
that the assessment was very light. The fact of laud passing 
rapidly from the agricultural to the commercial classes had given 
rise to an idea of the depression of the agricultural interest, but 
this, in his opinion, should rather be looked upon in the opposite 
light, as it was not likely that men of capital would invest in 
what would not return them a profit. It would bo a clear gain 
to attract capital to the soil. The assessments, he admitted, were 
unequal; this was partly from the natural tendency of all fixed 
assessments, even if originally fairly made, to become unequal, 
and partly from the fraudulent accounts made up by the village 
accountants. He proposed the extension of the system of fixing 
assessments according to the average of former collections. When 
this was not adjusted to the circumstances of each estate or 
of which even the ghist or original assessment could sometimes 
not be discovered, he proposed that the rent-produce should bo 
calculated, and a proportion taken with reference to former aosess- 
ment, actual collections, and the rate on neighbouring estates, 
varying from 40 to 70 per cent, of the rent-produce. This, he 
thought, would remove existing inequalities so far as they'inter- 
fered with the prosperity of the country and the punctual realisa¬ 
tion of the assessment. 

The next Collector, in 1833, gave an opinion that as there was 
so little trustworthy information with regard to estates it would 
be better to have a permanent settlement in Hilinara, which he 
proposed to base on the average of former collections, the waste 
lands being reserved for Goverhment. 

Nothing, however, came of either of these propdsala,, and in 
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1847 the Gtovernor in. Council came to the conclusion, which under 
the circumstances might have been come to at a much earlier 
period, that a survey was the only way of correcting fraud and 
inequality of assessment. 

In a Beport made in 1848 by the then Collector, Mr. Blanc, it 
was alleged that complicated arrangements had been made on the 
faith of the rents fixed on the average of former collections being 
final, and although the Board of Eevcnuo had declared that 
Government weredu no way pledged to the present state of things, 
yet, owing to/ the length of time that had been allowed to pass 
without'a regular revision of rents, a re-assessment founded on 
a survey would cause discontent and disturb the existing rela¬ 
tions of the landed property. 

The extent of the Government right in the forests and waste 
lands had never been clearly defined, and large tracts of land had 
been appropriated by people whoso right fo it was extremely 
doubtful. There -vlas, morevor, no record to show where the waste 
was situated, and the point had been entirely lost sight of when 
an assessment based on former average collections had been fixed. 
After that settlement the same kind of fraudulent appropriation 
had been allowed to go on unchecked, and the land-holders went 
so far as to say that they had a right to bring waste land thus 
encroached upon under cultivation without any additional assess¬ 
ment. The Collector believed that in fixing the assessment based 
on former average payments it had been the intention of Govern¬ 
ment not to charge any more for any waste lands within the 
limits of estates that might ho brought into cultivation, and that the 
holders should have the full benefit of such cultivation ; but this 
arose from an impression that these lands bore some kind of 
adequate assessment. He thought ’that neither the extent of the 
WtUkto nor the importance of the question had been understood. 

The question of immemorial waste attached to estates was dis¬ 
tinct fron^ that of waste lauds once under tillage. The absorp¬ 
tion of the unassessed waste was due to the incautious admission 
■of,, or at least the failure to oppose, the claim to immemorial 
waste on the part of Government. Considerable areas of waste 
were attached to many estates, and were often termed kvmaMf or 
auxiliary; that is, land granted to help cultivation. Originally 
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intended to provide leaf-manure and fodder for cattle, it was not 
held in common, as in other parts of the country, but divided and 
enjoyed in separate portions by individual landholders. These- 
lands had not been kept for their original purpose, but were 
brought under cultivation as a right, and even the right to sell 
or let them was claimed. 

Such claims, when disallowed by the revenue authorities, were 
disputed in the courts of law with the utmost tenacity, by the 
use of provisions inserted in deeds with the intention pf proving 
proprietary rights that never existed in fact, by tb3*production 
of false evidence, fictitious suits, and other devices. Instances 
were given of the iniquitous system by which the claims of Go¬ 
vernment to assessment on land were defeated through the 
machinery of the civil courts in collusive suits to which the Col¬ 
lector was not made a party, and in which, therefore, the decision 
was entirely one-sided. 

In this lieport the Board again stated their opinion that a 
survey was necessary before the revenue system could be placed 
on a satisfactory footing, but in place of recommending such 
thoroughly organized ojierations as could alone be successful, 
proposed only the entertainment of a small establishment, to bo 
placed under the orders of the Collector whore a survey might he 
necessary. As, however, any interference with the existing settle¬ 
ment would result in serious evils in the numerous cases of trans¬ 
fers of property that had been effected on the faith of the State* 
demahd remaining unchanged, they thought the system of assess¬ 
ment according to past payments should, as a whole, not be dis¬ 
turbed. They also suggested that the claims of landholders to 
waste lands should bo dealt with liberally. On this one of tho 
civilian members of Government minuted in a similar sense, and 
the other recommended the small survey establishment under 
the Collector which the Board had suggested, to measure some of 
the lands, but at tho same time thought that the avenge pay¬ 
ment assessment system should not be generally disturbed. 

Unconvinced by the palpable proofs of the urgent necessity 
for immediate and sweeping reform that had been placed before 
them. Government still trifled with the public intercsts'aud gave 
no decided orders. The weak-kneed policy that had apparently. 
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from the first beea in favour with the Madras Government con¬ 
tinued until 1863, when the Collector proposed to assess lands 
newly taken up from Government waste, and lands already taken 
up that might be discovered to be liable to assessment, according 
to the quality of the soil. This was approved, and on his further 
explaining that the method intended to be employed to ascertain 
the capability of each field was to take one staple product and 
estimate the quality of the soil from its capability to produce 
this staple,*this wUs also sanctioned. Nothing appears to have 
come of thisi Ind although it was admitted that the assessment 
was as unsatisfactory as well could bo, no important change 
was made in the system until the distiict was transferred, in 1862, 
to the more vigorous administration of the Bombay Presidency. 

Survey operations were at once comraencetl, but it was found 
impossible, owing to the unhealthincss of the climate, to continue 
them for more than three or four months in the year. Settlements 
of the several subdivisions have therefore had to be carried out 
piecemeal. It was found that no land could be identified in the 
Government records, the sum total each iholdor, or vargdav^ had 
to pay being alone definitely known. Attempts to define boun¬ 
daries at once gave rise to disputes, for lauds wesro commonly 
held by tenants who tilled parts of two neighbouring holdings 
and paid rent to each of the superior holders, so that the actual 
boundaries of the holdings were not known. The boundaries 
approximately fixed by the measurers of the department always 
come under inspection for the second time at the time of classifying 
the soils a year or two aftorivards, and this affords an opportunity 
for correcting any mistakes that may have crept in by the light 
of any further facts or evidence that may bo produced. A third 
inspection of every field is made, before the introduction of the 
settlement, by the Mamlatdar and his establishment with the aid 
of the village map, on which each holding is entered in detail, and 
disputes, bjping thoroughly investigated on the spot in the pre¬ 
sence of the parties and the villagers, seldom fail to be decided, 
if not by the MAmlatdar, by the settlement officer when the new 
•rates are given out. 

The whdle of the lands were measured off into separate fields 
and asseB*ded according to tho Bombay Survey system. The ex-^ 
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isfang boundaries of holdings being strictly adhered to, and 
(loTerninent waste land l)eing similarly defined by permanent 
boundary marks (stones or large mounds of earth), the possibility 
of future encroachment B has been prevented. As much of the 
waste as it was proposed to reserve for forest purposes was marked 
off in large blocks, to be placed in charge of the special Forest 
Department, and as much of the remaining arable waste as ap¬ 
peared likely to be required for the early s])read of cultivation 
was marked off into Survey numbers and assessed. 

A proposal submitted to Government in 1865 to ‘-give out large 
blocks, not exceeding 250 acres, of waste in K&nara on lease for 
thirty years at a low rate of 4a., to be levied whether the land was 
cultivated or waste, was sanctioned. The blocks were to be 
marked off by pillars, and all the timber within their limits 
marked by the Forest Department was to be cut and stacked by 
the grantee, to be handed over to a Government officer. Sanction 
was also accorded to about eight acres of coppice, assessed at the 
same rate, to be attached to every acre of garden land in the sub¬ 
division of Sirsi. This limit, however, was not to bo strictly 
adhered to, but more or less might be given according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Between 1864 and 1867 r^'vi&ed assessments according to the 
principles of thi* Survey were introduced without opposition into 
199 villages and lumlcis in the subdivisions above the Sahyddri 
range, and in 1868 into seventy-one villages of Mundgod, two of 
Yelldpur, and twenty-one of Halujdl. In twenty-three of those 
villages measurement had been carried out under the orders of 
the Madras Government in 1820-1825, and by the now measure¬ 
ment a cultivated area of 2,254 acres in excess of that which had 
paid assessment under the former system was discovered. The 
revised assessment of Bs. 7,888 was, however, notwithstanding 
this increased area, almost identical with that previously leviable, 
the average rate being B. 1 4a. lip. as against Bs. 2 4a. under 
the old system. Tho same maximum rates in forty-eigbt villages 
that had never been measured before caused a large increase of 
assessment, but as the rates were similar to those levied in tho' 
neighbouring villages of the Dhirrit OoUectoratei ad objection 
could be taken to them. 
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Similair rates had been introduced in 1865 into the Sdpd sub¬ 
division under the sanction o£ Government, and the sanction had 
been continued for a year. The Siirvey Commissioner of the 
Southern Division, Col. Anderson, proposed that the rates should 
be guaranteed^or only fifteen years, but the Collector, Mr. Shaw 
Stewart, wished them to be made permanent, for the following 
reasons. The land tenures were of great antiquity, and the land 
had bad a saleable value for genoratious past. Thai value would 
be considerably depreciated by the introduction of the new settle¬ 
ments. Tlfe^adras Revenue OflScers, moreover, had never con¬ 
templated such poriodk'il revisions, and additional revenue was 
being raised on lands to be taken from the forests. It was, how¬ 
ever, only the old occupancies he desired to boo permanently 
assessed; new occupancies, or those created in future, he would 
leave open to revision. 

In reply to this the Government of Bombay admitted the pro¬ 
prietary title of tlie land-holders, but dissented from Mr. Shaw 
Stewart’s other conclusions. The history of the district showed 
that the old rulers were in the habit of raising and lowering the 
assessment at pleasure, and Munro, in lowering it, not only gave 
no permanency to the decreased assessment, but himself looked 
forward to a time when a portion of what was remitted might bo 
re-imposed. His reason for making a considerable reduction at 
once was that he was averse to constant and partial changes. As 
shown by Col. Anderson, modifications had been made by the 
Collectors, but they all failed of success because the Collectors 
had no moans of determining a correct standard of assessment. 
It was not admitted that a proprietary title gave any particular 
claim to consideration in this respect. It was not claimed in the 
case of the Mir&sdars of the Deccan, who were as much 2 >roprietors 
as the Mdlvargd&rs (original holders of a varg or hhdid) of 
K4nara. The Survey settlement gave them no new rights, but 
gave a better position to holders of gatkul land (as a general rule 
lapsed mwd»), as it would do to chdli vargddrg, who were not eon- 
aidered to have permanent occupancy rights. The complaint of 
the depreciation of property was traceable to the village officers, 
who held* concealed land. The increase in assessment by the 
Survey arose not from high rates but from the taiation of this 
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hitherto concealed cultivation. The shist and shdmil of the original 
assessments and the 30 per cent, standard of gross produce adopted 
later were both greatly in excess of the Survey rates. The Survey 
settlement would probably increase the saleable value of land, 
especially if it was properly explained to the people that no inter¬ 
ference with proprietary title was proposed. 

Ko claim to permanency of assessment had, in the opinion of 
Government, been made out, nor would it be right to give any 
guarantee for such permanency, as the rates webe admittedly too 
light. The proper limit of assessment had not ^obably been 
reached, and even if the policy of a permanent settlement were 
admitted, it would not be expedient to grant it in the present 
instance. The circumstances of the i)eoplo ap 2 )eared to require a 
long lease to give them an opj)ortuuity for recovering from their 
depression, and one of thirty years was accordingly guaranteed. 
If mul~pattns (original leases) were produced so specifically worded 
that the land referred to in them could be traced, and the leases 
had been granted by competent authority, claims based on them 
to limitation of assessment might be admitted, but not otherwise. 

Organized opposition to the introduction of the Survey assess¬ 
ments first began when the new rates in eighteen villages in the 
neighbourhood of tho town of Kiirvar were given out. Consider¬ 
ing the advantageous position of these villages, the rates wore 
decidedly low, and had been made so designedly on account of 
the inexpediency of demanding at once the increase, about 100 
per cent., which the rectification of tho old fraudulent practices 
would bring about. It was thought advisable that for the first 
settlement a moderate rate should be imposed as a compromise, 
leaving the attainment of full rates to a revision at the end of 
thirty years. When the first instalment of tho new assessment 
fell due, payment was refused not only by those whoso assessments 
had been raised, but also by those on whom the demands of Go¬ 
vernment had been lowered, and a large number of suits were 
filed against Government to tost their right to revise the assess¬ 
ment at all, and decide whether the old assessment was not 
permanent. 

On the part of the Sevenue authorities the only'relaxation 
allowed was that any sums demanded in excess of what might be 
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recorded in deeds of lease older than the transfer of Sdnara to 
Bombay, such deeds to be produced and authenticated by the 
Collector or an officer deputed by him, might be allowed to stand 
over: otherwise, everyone was given the option of resigning his 
land and paying the full current assessment for 1870-71, or of 
paying the Survey rates if the land was not resigned by a certain 
date. Otherwise, the Collector was to proceed to levy by regular 
legal process. This resulted iu a celebrated law-suit in the Bombay 
High Court, in wjiich in 1875 every point was decided in favour 
of the contontiiou of Government of their right to re-assess, and 
the Suryey settlement has since proceeded without interruption. 

In order to suit the peculiar circumstances of the district, and 
prevent the sudden enforcement of payments on laud hitherto 
held without payment of assessment bearing hardly upon the 
people, two important concessions have been made in the admi¬ 
nistration of the Survey settlements, which must have tended 
greatly to reconcile the land-holders of Hanara to the change of 
system. The holder of land uncultivated at the time of settle¬ 
ment can retain the right of occupaucy for five years afterwards 
on payment of an eighth of the assessment, providing the holding 
is assessed at Rs. 25 and upwards. 

This concession was confined to the part of the district lying 
below the hills, and was given to allow time to large laud-holders, 
who claimed land under the old system with a view to prevent its 
occupation by their tenants directly under Government, to prepaio 
for the cultivation of the laud themselves, and thus keep up com¬ 
petition in order to maintain their rents. The other concession 
was that in all holdings of over Rs. 25, when the new assessment 
was more than 50 per cent, in excess of the old, only 50 per cent, 
of the increase should be levied in the first year, 25 per cent, more 
in the second year, and the full increase only from the third and 
subsequent years. This prevented too sudden an enhancement of 
demand on the ryots. 

The revision of assessment in the Kiinara Collectorate has been 
carried out in such a piecemeal manner as to render it difficult to 
treat it as a whole for each subdivision, as iu other Oollectorates. 
’ The following account will, therefore, necessarily be imperfect. 

. In the Bubdivision%f Kdrvdr eighteen villages were first under- 
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taken in 1870. These consisted of (1) seven villages, including' 
Karv6r and six in the immediate neighbourhood, of seven others 
a little farther from the port, and of four others not so favourably 
situated as regards communications, being farther away from the 


sea and the river. 

These had maximum rates in the different 

descriptions of land as follows 

— 




Rico Land. 

G.arden. 

Pulan.* 

Dry-crop Land. 


Rs. a. 

Tis* a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

First group . 

6 8 

9 0 

1 15 

0 12 

Second group 

6 0 

9 0 

1 l3 

'• 0 12 

Third group 

5 0 

9 0 

1 8 

^ » 0 12 


The average rates from these wore, in rice Es. 3 11a. Ip., in 
garden Es. 7 5a. 9p., in pulan E. 1 6a. 4p., and in dry-crop 5a, 
The whole assessment at these rates rose from Es. 19,354 to 
Es. 40,512, an increase of 109-3 per cent. 

Proposals were submitted at the same time for a revision in 
twenty-eight other villages of the same subdiyision by adding a 
fourth and iifth group, with maximum rates somewhat reduced, 
as follows, on account of thoir being less favourably situated than 
the first eighteen as regards comniifaications:— 



Rice, 

Garden. 

Pulan. 

Dry-crop. 


Rs. a. 

. Ks. a. 

Rs. n. 

Rs. a. 

Fourth group . 

4 4 

7 0 

None 

0 10 

Fifth group . 

3 8 

7 0 

5 * 

0 10 


The first three groups in these twenty-eight villages, being in¬ 
termingled with ilie eighteen first settled, had the same maximum 
rates as the latter. Tho total increase according to the revision 
in these was 150-3 per cent., from Es. 15,727 to Es. 39,372, This 
was accounted for in several ways. The increase was largest in 
the fourth and fifth groups, which were the most remote, and 
were consequently those in which the area of cultivation could bo 
most successfully concealed. The area thus brought to light in 
these villages came to 1,489 acres. Moreover, several villages 
in these groups were entirely occupied by the most influential 
land-holders in the T^luka, and their assessment had been 
fraudulently lowered by the Shanbhogs (village accountants), the 

* This was sandy soil near the coast, capable of be^ contorted hito garden- 
and oocoanut-bearing land. 
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accounts being squared by the assessment being imposed either 
upon inferior estates which could not bear it, or on land which 
only appeared in the accounts but had no existence at all. 

The remaining fifteen villages of the subdivision were subse¬ 
quently settled in 1872. They were intermixed with or adjacent 
to those of the first four groups already settled, and had the same 
rates applied to them respectively, with the general result of an 
increase in revenue of 86*1 per cent., from Es. 14,585 to Rs. 27,158. 

The general result in the whole subdivision was as follows :— 


« 

• • 

• 

18 villages 

Old 

Asscsement. 

iy,a54 

Bevlscd 

Assossinerit. 

Us. 

40,512 

Increase. 

Rs. 

21,158 

00 

CM 

16,727 

30,372 

23,645. 

15 „ 

14,585 

27,158 

12,57o 

Total 61 „ 

49,66f> 

1,07,042 

57.376 


or 115*5 per cent. 

• 

The revision was at the time only provisionally sanctioned by 
Government in view of the litigation in progress with regard to 
the right of the State to revise the existing assessment. This 
point, as already stated, was finally given in favour of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The subdivision is bounded on tht‘ uoi*t.h by the Portugueso 
territory of Goa and the Supa subdivision, on the east by that of 
Yellapur, and on the south by Jvumtii, whilst the sea lies on its 
west. The Kali Nadi runs through its centre, and it has the 
great advantage of the port of Karvar for the export of its 
produce. 

The revision of the Kumta and Ankula subdivisions was carried 
out in batches of forty-nine, twenty, forty-one, twenty-two, and 
seventy-six villages. To these were subsequently added the re¬ 
maining six villages, and four hamlets which were thenceforward 
to bo considered separate villages. The whole are bounded on 
the north* by the K^rvdr and Yellapur Talukas, on the east by 
that of Sirsi, on the south by Hontlvar and Siddslpur, and on the 
west by the sea. The climate of all being much the same, it has 
been divided into seven groups according to facilities for export 
of produce and means of communication, with a uniform dry-crop 
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rate of 12a., and rice rates descending from Bs. 6 8a. in the 
highest to Bs. 3 in the last group. A maximum of 'Bs. 10 mt&b 
adopted for garden lands, and others from B. 1 15a. downwards 
for the pulan or shitta land* described above. 

The general result was as follows:— 



Old 

Assessment. 

Survey 

Assessment. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rfl. 

Rs. 

49 villages 

48,339 

54,220 

5,881 

20 „ 

12,476 

23,013 

10,637 

41 „ 

32,997 

44,796 • 

1JL,799 

22 „ 

13,689 

20,461 

. 6,772 


29,218 

39,458 

10,2.40 

6,212 

10,529 

4,317 

6 

2,990 

6,123 

2,133 

214 

1,45,921 

1,97,600 

51,679 


or 35 "4 per cent. 

This is exclusive of indm (alienated) and waste land. 

The Honavar (Honoro) subdivision, boundecl on the north by 
Kumta, on the east by the Siddapur subdivision and Mysore, on 
the west by the sea, and on the south by the ICund&pur Tdluka in 
Madras, has had its assessment revised in three instalments of 
forty, twenty-eight, and fifty-five villages respectively, from 1885 
to 1887. They have been grouped in four classes, with maximum 
rates for rice of from Bs. 6 8a. to Bs. 4, in dry-crop of from 12a. 
to 8a., in garden land of from Bs. 12 to Bs. 7 8a., and in pulm 
from B. 1 15a. downwards. 

The general result of the assessment on the Government land 
in occupation has been as follows :— 



Old 

Assessment. 

Now 

Assessment. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

40 villages 

40,561 

56,699 

16,138 

28 „ 

21,338 

36,089 

14,761 

65 » 

20,915 

25,700 

4^786 

Total 

. 82,814 

1,18,488 

35,674 


^ or 43 per cent. 

In all three groups of villages there was a decrease of assess¬ 
ment in some, whilst in others there was a very large increase,* 
thus proving the very great inequality of the old rates. 
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The Sirai subdivision, which lies to the cast of Kuinta and 
AkoU, to the north of Siddapur, and to the south of YolUpur* 
has been settled in four instalments of twenty-one, twenty-eight, 
forty-six, and twonty-six villages, from 1885 to 1888. It has been 
thrown into five groups, with maximum rice rates of from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 8 8a., of dry-crop from R. 1 ti) 10a., and of a general maximum 
of Rs. 14 in garden, with a general result in Government occupied 


land as follows :— 

^ • 

Old 

Now 


• 

AsscBsment. 

ABBessmetii. 

Incroasc. 

• » 

Rb. 

Rs. ‘ 

Ks. 

^1 villages 


9,686 

341 

28 

9,883 

14,321 

4,488 

46 „ 

16,483 

24,011 

7,528 


85,661 

48,018 

12,367 


or 84*6 per cent. 

The returns fov the remaining group of twenty-six villages 
afford no proper means of comparing the assessments under the 
two systems on account of the imperfection of the old records, 
but fifteen of thorn in which these aro complete give an increase 
of 38*7 per cent. 

The settlements of the subdivisions of Siipa and Yelliipur, 
which adjoin the Bclgiim and Dh/irvar CoUectorates on the south, 
have been carried out in so many different instalments, and cover 
such a deal of correspondence from 1865 to 1886, that it is im¬ 
possible to give a connected account of the whole. The grouping 
for maximum rates of assessment has been arranged on similar 
principles to those adopted elsewhere, that is, varying according 
to climate and facilities of communication, and the maximum rates 
are similar to those of the adjacent subdivisions. 

A fairly connected account of the revision in the remaining sub¬ 
division of Sidd&pur can be gathered from the records, and will 
now be given. 

In 1888 and the two following years the Survey system was 
introduced respectively into twenty-one, sixty-seven, and eighty- 
, one villages of the Sidd&pur T41uka of this district, the returns 
for which are not included in the comparative statement of revenue 
given above. A good description of the physical features of the 
von. II. 27 , 
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tract of country is given in the following extract frojn the As¬ 
sistant Settlement Officer's Beport on the settlement:— 

“ To describe the Tiiluta it will facilitate matters to divide it 
into three sections running lengthwise from north to south. The 
western section comprises a thickly-wooded, hilly, and rugged 
country, running along the crest of the Ghdts. The population 
of this tract is sparse and scattered, and the rainfall excessive, 
but affording a water-supply capable of producing double rice 
i rops The central division consists of a congeries qf hills and 
spurs from the Gh&ts, with deep intervening valle/ij, which, fer¬ 
tilised by the humus washed from the high and wooded surround¬ 
ings, form most favoured situations for the cultivation of tho 
betel-nut and other gardem productions. Tho population here is 
still scatlerod, the cultivators living in separate homesteads close 
to their gardens, instead of in communities, as in the more open 
country. The cabtern section differs considerably from the above. 
On emerging from the hills, the change^ to what, for Ednara, may 
be termed open country is more or less sudden. The forest be¬ 
comes thinner and growth more stunted, while large stretches of 
grass land and bare hill-tops meet thovie\\. Tho garden culti¬ 
vation gives place in a greater measure to rice, the population is 
denser, and the people live ie communities in villages. The geo¬ 
logical formation is latcrite, and in this portion of the Taluka tho 
soil is light, sandy, and so shallow as to afford little root-depth, a 
fact indicated by tho stunted appearance of the forest and thin 
grasses, which afford but little nourishment to the cattle. The 
deciduous forest throughout the Taluka is interspersed with ever¬ 
greens (kans) of th(‘ finest descriptions, and here the soil is rich 
and deep, and retentive of moisture, supplying the springs under 
which sugar-cane is largely grown. The average rainfall for the 
last ten years, as registered at the Sidddpur Mdmlatdar's Jeacherif 
amounts to IO 62 inches. It must, however, be much heavier 
towards the Ghdt.” 

W 

Statistics for the three portions of the Tdluka successively 
settled have been separately collected, and will now be ^mbined 
as far as possible, in order to give a complete view of the whole. 
The density of the population varies from 82 to the square 
in the more westerly villages to 191 to the same area in those on 
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the east more immediately surrounding the town of Sidddpur. 
This is the only mart of any importance, that of Bilgf, a few miles 
to the west, being comparatirely little resorted to. The yearly 
sales of agricultural produce at the former are valued at about 
21 lakhs of rupees. About one-fourth of this produce may bo 
said to be imported from the territory of Maisur (Mysore), which 
adjoins the Siddapur Tdlnka on the south. It is well off in the 
matter of roads on which cart traffic is practicable. The main 
road from the Sifsi Tuluka on the north to the port of Honavar 
(Honore) via the Malimani Ghat traverses it from north to south, 
and passes through Siddapur. Two roads branch off from this 
vid the Nilkund and Dodniani Ghats, and open up communication 
with the port of Kumta (Compta). Three other roads from Sid¬ 
dapur connect it with Bandosi to the north, Sortib to the east, and 
Sagar to the south. These are all important market towns, tho 
last two lying in Maisui. A good deal of the garden produ<‘e of 
tho T41uka finds its way eastward to tho railway hue at Havori, 
and thence inland to Bellary. &c. There are few parts in which 
communi(‘ation by carts is not practicable* within two <»r three 
miles, and although there are only about 500 agricultural carts 
owned by tho people, the want is supplied by those belonging to 
tho dealers of Siddapur, which collect tho produce in hro. 

From what can be ascertained with regard to the early revenue 
history of the Taluka, it appears to have born settled between 
A.D. 1334 and 1337 by one Harihar liai, but precisely on what 
principles is not known. Tho several Governments of Bednur, 
Hyder, and Tippu Saheb largely increased the rents then fixed, 
and the exactions of the last-mentioned were bo severe as to leave 
the country in an impoverished condition. On tho assumption of 
rule by tho British large remissions were given under Sir T.Munro 
and succeeding Collectors. In this settlement, which was termed 
the thardOf those who were most clamorous in their demands gained 
the largest share, and remissions were not fairly meted out to 
those who*were not of old and influential families, those granted 
in the poorer rice villages occupied by humbler tenants being in¬ 
significant. The accounts on which those settlements were made 
were quite untrustworthy, being drawn np by the Shdnbhogs, or 
yjllage accountants, from the yjvdri, in which the area of land 
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was estimated by the quantity of seed sown, and the hyfitvalif or 
return of the whole produce of each estate. 

Eemissions of demand given in the twenty years preceding the 
settlement for casual reasons were insignificant in amount. Per¬ 
manent remissions, the reductions of demand noticed above, 
amounted to about Es. 18,800 a year, and the balance appears to 
have boon collected without difficulty. The latter averaged for 
these years Rs. 89,920. 

Of the arable land in occupation only 6,183 acres we:|;e found to 
be devokid to fallow and dry crops, and 22,413 acrea„ to rice and 
garden cultivation. There are still unoccupied of dry-crop lands 
4,330 acres, of rice 797 acres, and of garden land 56 acres. It is 
evident from those figures that the ly'ols depend for their sub¬ 
sistence chiefly on their irrigated lands, and dry-crop cultivation 
does not occupy much of their attention. The subdivision of 
land, as might bo expected under such circumstances, is very 
minute, the average area per head of the agrieullural population 
being from throe-fourths to nine-tenths of an acre. The care and 
skill with which cultivation is carried on is proved by their pos¬ 
sessing 11 pair of oxen for every four or five acres, whereas iu 
countries where dry crops are mostly raised a pair is considered 
sufficient for from twenty to twenty-five acres. 

For assessment j>urposcs the Taluka has been divided into 
three groups of villages. The first of these comprises eight in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Siddapur itself as the chief market; 
the second, of 123, rather more remote from the market, but con¬ 
taining the finest soil and the greatest facilities for the growth of 
rice, sugar-cane, and garden crops; and the third, of thirty vil¬ 
lages, situated on the edge of the Gh,4t district, deficient in means 
of communication and supply of labour, where the rainfall is so 
heavy as to be unsuitable for dry-crop cultivation, and produces a 
feverish climate. For these in dry-crop lands maximum dry-crop 
rates of 14a., 12a., and 10a. have been severally adopted. This 
has given a total assessment of Rs. 2,567, and an average rate of 
6a. 6p. per acre on the 6,307 acres of land now in /jc^unation. 
There remain still 4,330 acres unoccupied, assessed at an ^average 
of 7a* * 

^or the three groups maximum r^tes of Es, 4 Ba.^ Es* 4^ an^ 
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Bs. 3 8a. tave been adopted for rice lands. These give a total 
assessment of Be. 39,944, and an average rate of Bs. 2 8a. 4p. per 
acre. On the unoccupied area of 798 acres the average at the same 
rates comes to Bs. 2 la. per acre. These averages vary from 
Bs. 2 14a. lOp. in the first to Bs. 2 4a. 9p. in the third group. 

For garden lands a uniform maximum rate of Bs. 14 has been 
adopted, and has resulted in a total assessment of Bs. 82,877 and 
an average rate of Bs. 12 8a.. lip. This proves the superior 
quality of ^|iis description of land. There remain unoccupied only 
fifty-six acr^s^assessed at Bs. 327, or an average of a little under 
Bs. 6, anti thus evidently of an inferior quality. The most valuable 
are those of the second group, assessed at anavorage of Es. 1210a. Ip. 
an acre. 

Owing to the irregular manner in which the accounts of previous 
collections have been kept, there are no means by which those on 
the different descriptions of land in the several groups can be 
compared with ea<Jh other. For fifteen out of the twenty-one 
villages first settled the total increase was from Bs. 11,165 to 
Bs. 14,802, or 32’6 per cent. For fifty-one villages out of the 
second batch of sixty-seven the increase was from Bs. 26,051 to 
Bs. 34,513, or 32*5 per cent.; and for sixty-six out of the third 
batch of eighty-one from Es. 34,381 to Es. 48,269, or 42'4 per 
cent. It may be assumed that the increase on the whole is about 
33 per cent. The large enhancement of demand in the case of 
this last batch is accounted for by the fact that the tract of 
country comprised in it is farthest from head-quarters, and the 
clandestine appropriation of land was easy, owing to the com¬ 
parative absence of supervision of the higher Bevenue authorities, 
even if it is not made collusively with the village accountants, who 
would probably, if honest, not take much trouble to verify in out- 
of-the-way and almost inaccessible valleys the correctness of the 
statements of seed sown (bijvari), on the basis of which the areas 
of occupied land have hitherto been calculated. 

The increases on individual holdings will, in accordance with 
the pla pj hw^Y sanctioned, not be levied at once, but gradually, 
.,80 thatHhe enhanced demands of the State will not prebs.^hardly 
upon tSe <mltivators. The assessment as a whole has been pitched 
at a somewhat lower level than in the neighbouring T41uka of 
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Sirsi to the north, on account of the greater distance at which it 
lies from the line of rail to Hdhli and Bellari. The principle of 
this is correct, as the bulk of the surplus agricultural produce of 
the Taluka is taken inland for disposal. 

Omitting Sdpa, of which the figures previous to the introduction 
of the settlement are not available, the revenue of that period 
compares with that of the Survey as follows :— 



Previous 

Survey 

Increase 


to Survey. 

Settl^ent. 

f per cent. 


Rs. 

Rb. 


Karvar 

49,670 

1,07,040* 

( 

Ankola and Kumta . 

1,44,930 

1,97,600 

% 

Hunnvar . 

61,870 

69.690 

— 

Yellapur . 

57,030 

92,980 


Sirsi 

75,020 

1,05,670 

— 

Siddsipur . 

74,597 

98,284 

— 

Total 

4,63,117 

6,7h,264 

44*9 


(132 out of 162 villages.) 

There were before the Settlement various tenures of land in this 
Collectorate of a more or less complicated and disputed origin and 
nature, which the Survey settlement has sot aside. As any detailed 
description of these would be more of antiquarian than practical 
interest, such a description has been omitted. The general con¬ 
dition of matters connected with the Land Revenue system in 
force has been noted at the commencement of this chapter. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The history o£ the Land Revenue administration of th<3 Bombay 
Presidency, exclusive of the island of Bombay and Sind, has thus 
been brought down to the latest date available. It would have 
been more satisfaetffry to be able to trace the effects of the Revenue 
Survey settlements as a whole for their first entire term of thirty 
years, but many of these, especially in Ktinara and in some parts 
of Gujarat, have only very lately been completed, and many years 
must consequently elapse before they come under revision. Enough 
has been written of them to show the general principles on which 
they have been carried out, and to set forth the improvement they 
have brought about in the resources of the State and the condition 
of the people, an improvement which has amply repaid the great 
expense of the operation during nearly seventy years. The work 
has been so thoroughly done that, with the most ordinary attention 
on the part of the Revenue authorities, there need never be any 
occasion for it to be done over again, or even amended. Unlike 
other surveys carried out previously in various parts of the country, 
its traces both in the records of Government and in the field must 
be permanent, for the boundary marks put up in the latter to dis- 
' tinguisb occupancies are clearly shown in the village maps as well, 
and can therefore be identified at any time and kept in order. 
The act|{al ’'qf^ession of each Survey field or recorded share of tho 
vsame cai^T^ traced back step by step by tbe aid of the Collector’s 
books time of the Settlement, a continuous record of iu- 

v^uable use to the Civil Courts in case of disputes arising in 
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future years. The adyantages of the Surrey tenure, as^laid down 
by law, have been sufficiently explained in the course of this work 
not to require any further description here. They hare, moreover, 
undergone the great test of time, and, as has been amply proved, 
have come safely out of the ordeal, and the reader can now judge 
for himself whether the remarks in the Introduction with regard 
to the beneficent action of the Bevenue authorities in the Bombay 
Presidency have been justified or not. 


_ __ __ ^ _ ... . _ .. . . 
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